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WORKERS VIEW AUTOMATION 

Three workers were sitting together discussing Auto- 
mation. They were discussing the idea of those who say 
that Automation means progress, of those that have the 
idea that it makes work easier, and others who say it 
creates jobs for workers. Bill said, “Maybe in its early days 
on the farms those machines may have eliminated some 
of the hard work.” Joe said that the refrigerator that 
replaced the old ice box and some of the things that are 
used in the home, that kind of Automation is progress but 
when it was developed for production in the mines, steel 
mills and auto factories, when it eliminated jobs by the 
thousands and slowly murdered those that were left to 
work, that is not progress. 

Wilson, the third worker, spoke: “Man, I work for 
Chrysler on the fender job. One man has to lift those big 
fenders and put them in. That monster takes a fender out 
and hands it to another worker to feed it into another 
machine. Many of the pieces weigh two hundred pounds 
and you work at a pace as fast as you can move. Workers 
on that job who never felt any misery or pains before 
will tell you that after a week on that job their intestines 
are hanging out of their rectums. If you report it to the 
first aid they "give you a lay-off on code 85, saying, you 
are unable to perform the work. This means you can not 
draw compensation. You will be called back to work when 
the company has a job that you can do. In every instance 
it is the same job or one worse than it that you are called 
back to. I usually have to wait for the guy I ride home 
with on the bus, but one day he waited 10 minutes for me 
before he left. The next day I told him that I was so tired 
I went to the toilet and had to sit there a half hour before 
I could get enough strength to walk out and catch a bus.” 
“THE MACHINE WORKS YOU” 

Joe said that the people that still say that Automation 
is progress should come and see where he works on the 
frame job. “Before the union, there was a saying that 
Ford’s foundry workers were the hardest working people 
in any factory in the world. But it was not automatized. 
They had the continuous drive of the foreman and the 
rugged work, but a worker could hold himself back and 
maybe sometime the foreman would let up on the workers. 
With Automation you are geared to the machine. There is 
no let-up. It is worse than before, the machine works you. 
You have to keep pace with it. It isn’t progressive but 
destructive to the worker who has to work on it. It 
destroys the relations between husband and wife. ’ Many 
workers cannot have regular sexual relations with their 
Wives because they are so tired they go to sleep as soon 
as they get hohfie from work. 

“One would have to see this frame job to believe it 
or to understand what we are talking about. The company 
says the worker must stay on his job and not stop the 
machine. Now that may not sound bad to people that do 
not understand, but you have to keep up with every 
movement of that machine and the company sets its pace. 
The foreman can go away but if the count meter read 
1,000 pieces for the first hour and it was less for the second 
hour you have to tell him why. If the worker cannot say 
that the machine broke down he is told if he wants his 
job he must not let that happen again. 

“In some departments they have paper hanging on a 
wall and every time a worker stops he is supposed to write 
on it what he stopped for and for how long. They time the 
machine and you to it and want you to time yourself 
when you are away from it or when you stop it. 

AN AUTOMATED LINE 

“The frame of a car is heavy and very thick steel. 
These frames are put on a conveyor line one after another 
about a foot apart from the other. It all works by automa- 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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JOHN L LEWIS: 


Cuba Jolts State Department 
Domination in Latin America 

As the leader of the 26th of July Movement which ousted the hated State Dept.- 
supported dictator Batista from Cuba, Fidel Castro became the symbol of liberation 
not only to the Cuban masses but to the masses in all of the vast under-developed and 
over-exploited continent of South America. He has jolted U. S. domination south of the 
border. This is one of the prime reasons that top Administration leaders, from Eisen- 
hower down, are now planning to rush to South American countries on “good will 
visits.” These are timed to coincide with the Inter-American Conference to be held in 

.A/ Ecuador in February. 

Though Castro issued a 

-SQu pamphlet, the day after 
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early in December, aimed to 
copy the “F i d e 1 Castro 
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, nonary demand for the 

| The announcement by John L. Lewis that he will soon redistribution of farm land 
[resign as president of the United Mine Workers Union an d the expropriation of 
marks the passing from the stage of the most powerful, the immense holdings of 
eloquent and dominating figure created by American labor. S. capitalists. 

Before the creation of the CIO John L. Lewis was in Over half of the total 
no way distinguished from any other labor bureaucrat acreage of land in South 
who had substituted business unionism for mass action America is owned by only 
and red-baiting for leadership. The mass movement of 1% per cent of the popula- 
the unskilled, the spontaneity of the American workers in tic>n, a nd U. S. capitalists’ 
creating the SIT-DOWN, the surge which changed the investments amount to over 
industrial face of America — -these transformed John L. $9 billion. But this is no 
Lewis into the labor leader who lashed out at labor’s foes, more than the annual inter- 
The higher placed the foe, the more daring was he in es t on our national debt, 
reducing him to size. Thus, when President Roosevelt in Moreover, it is not used to 
1936 came out with his complacent “a plague on both your industrialize any part of 
houses” against the steel industry and the union struggling Latin America, but to keep 
for recognition, Lewis thundered back: ‘t tied to U. S. capital as a 

“It ill behooves one who has supped at labor’s table one-crop type of raw mate- 
and who has been sheltered in labor’s house to curse with rial economy, 
equal fervor and fine impartiality both labor and its Although this is a key 
adversaries when they become locked in deadly embrace.” factor in the opposition to 

* * * American domination 

His struggles with other labor leaders were as well- throughout Latin America, 

pointed as those with Presidents and industrial barons, none is as blissfully un- 
He was alone in the actions undertaken against the Taft- aware of this as the Ameri- 
Hartley Act. can Secretary of State, 

“This mighty house of eight million workers in the Christian Herter. He de- 
AFL, led and flanked and having their thinking done by cided to use the old, but 
intellectually fat and stately asses . . . not so almighty, American 

“On this particular issue, I don’t think the federation dollar to threaten Cuba 
has a head. I think its neck has just grown up and haired with a cut-off of American 
over.” purchases of Cuban sugar. 

While addressing a rally of Ford workers in 1951, But this fell on deaf ears, 
Lewis pinpointed the narrow vision of UAW President and not only in Cuba but 
Walter Reuther: even in tiny Panama, whose 

“I was opposing Conimunism before Walter Reuther ever economy is totally depend- 
read Karl Marx’s ‘Das Kapital’ and failed to understand it.” ent on American capital. 

Unfortunately, John L. Lewis’s own social vision was Panama too could demon- 
as narrow as that of Walter Reuther. The militancy and strate against State Dept, 
daring nature, which faced unflinchingly the full power arrogance in the Canal Zone, 
of capitalists, government, and a hostile press when it and, except for diplomatic 
came to the economic demands of labor, folded into the maneuvering, the State 
stupidities of his Republicanism. Dept, has to take it. 

The failure to recognize the class divisions in society, LAND REFORMS 
except for union aims, was the limitation John L. Lewis Even more striking is the 
could not transcend. The 1960s will witness the creation of way in which Cuba — hardly 
other leaders who can meet the challenge of our times as 100 miles wide at its widest, 
he met the challenge of the 1930s. (Continued on Page 8) 
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Miners ’ Unemployment Puts the 
Spotlight on Human Distress 


Chrysler Demands Man-Killing 
Speedup on New Automated Line 


Morgantown, W. Va. — No 
people like to have their 
problems paraded around 
for others to “gape at.”. Last 
year our coal communities 
became the focus of a good 
bit of attention. 

For many months, even 
years, miners have been 
forced to hang up their caps 
and lights in the lamp house. 
Jobs , were running out, 


Issues Unresolved 

Steel Contract 
Is Signed; 
—What Next? 

The steel strike is over, 
but the most important point 
in the negotiations — the mat- 
ters of working conditions — 
is unresolved. 

While banner headlines in 
newspapers throughout the 
country announced the 
settlement of the steel strike 
between the steel union and 
industry negotiators, the 
steelworkers in the plants 
were announcing the issues 
that they were concerned 
with and were not settled. 

* * * 

'At Great Lakes Steel in 
E c o r s e, Michigan, largest 
steel producer in the Detroit 
area, over 100 local griev- 
ances were reported remain- 
ing to he negotiated, 
including the rehiring of 
three union officials the 
company had discharged. 

The three officials were 
fired because they insisted 
on being present at a meet- 
ing in the mill that manage- 
ment had called to talk to 
the men, while management 
demanded they should not 
be present. Management 
called this misconduct and 
fired the three officials. 

Meanwhile, at McLouth 
Steel Corp. in Detroit, 
Adolph Schwartz, president 
" of the steel local union, 
voiced the sentiment of the 
f: men when he said, “We still 
have serious local problems 
of safety and working condi- 
tions to resolve. 

“It doesn’t mean much to 
the workers to go back 
with a pay raise one day, 
and be carried out dead 
the next.” 

The central point during 
the strike had been manage- 
ment’s demand for control 
over the men. The demand 
for a written clause in the 
contract was dropped by the 
industry, but the rank and 
file do not feel that they 
have won. That is why, 
Schwartz, when pressed by 
reporters as to a possibility 
that the men might strike 
over this issue, said that 
there was “a very definite 
possibility.” 

LOS ANGELES EDITING 
COMMITTEE 
MEETS 

EVERY FRIDAY EVENING 
AT 8 P.M. 

AT 

1904 S. ARLINGTON AVE. 

(Cor. Washington Blvd.) 
ROOM 207 


being gobbled up by mon- 
strous machines. 

“DISTRESS AREA” 

1957, ’58, ’59 and after a 
while, when enough caps 
hang silently and enough 
lights go out, when life has 
gone on with silent dignity 
for many months, the checks 
run out. Then the silent suf- 
fering “breaks through” — a 
thousand whispers become a 
voice, a thousand stooped 
shoulders, a thousand anx- 
ious eyes are finally seen on 
the busy street corner of 
our prosperous times. 

Then the public spotlight 
is focused. We were analyzed 
and labeled “Distress Area,” 
15 % unemployment, “Pocket 
of labor surplus.” For us it 
was not a “pocket,” but the 
only world we know. 
PROGRESS? 

It is hard to say how much 
of the “adjustment” and 
“leveling off” is behind us. 
One thing is certain, the 
news angle has played itself 
out. And we are wondering 
if others are aware of a cloud 
of unsolved puzzlement 
which lingers after the 
storm: 

Why must “progress” and 
“change” bring with it such 
upheaval, such competition 
between men and machine, 
and take with it such a dear 
toll in human suffering? 


DETROIT— The welding 
machine I work on breaks 
down 4 or 5 times a day. 
When that happens we got 
a man to do manual weld- 
ing. The people that make 
that machine say that it 
can’t do more than a job 
every 12 seconds. That isn’t 
good enough for Chrys- 
ler they want a job every 9 
seconds. Every 63 seconds 
that’s 7 jobs, 420 jobs an 
hour. They want the man on 
the fixture job to speed up 
8/10 seconds. I can’t see 
how you can divide a man up 
in seconds,- 

They speeded up another 
line so fast it was throwing 
stock off the line. They 
couldn’t even hang any more 
stock onto it. 

MORE & MORE 
PRODUCTION 

In another section of the 
plant where they build sta- 
tionary fixtures — they put 
the stock on the line and it 
runs up to another line, 
that’s where an electric eye 
comes in, when the stock 
crosses the eye another piece 
of stock jumps up to the line. 
When you pull that piece 
of stock off the line another 
1 jumps right in its place. 

The company still says 
; they’re not getting produc- 


tion. Well they’re not. Some- 
thing is always breaking 
down.. The guys on one line 
haven’t put in 40 hours since 
we’ve been called back. 

THE MOON HAS 
NOTHING ON DETROIT 
AUTO SHOPS 

The loading machine is 
automatic too, but they have 
never been able to set it up 
all the way. A man has to 
punch the buttons, but that 
loading machine is not sup- 


Bulletin! 

DETROIT — On Wednes- 
day, Dec. 30, there was a 
combined wildcat and lock- 
out in one of Chrysler’* as- 
sembly departments. It 
resulted from a worker 
being seriously injured on 
the frame job. 

Chrysler’s mad rush for 
production and more produc- 
tion, with workers bound to 
the inhuman pace of Auto- 
mation, is very dangerous to 
the lives of the men on the 
frame job. Workers have been 
severely injured by the cross 
bar flying out from the frame 
before it can be welded. 
Minor injuries are a daily 
occurence. 

On this last Wednesday 
in 1959, a bar flew out and 
struck a worker across his 
back and head knocking 
him nnconscions. 

After the unconscious 
man was rushed to the hos- 
pital on a stretcher, the 
foreman yelled for another 
worker to come and work 
the same job. The woirker 
refused, saying, “You’re 
cra/.y as hell! I wouldn’t 
work there for double the 
pay I get. This never hap- 
pens when the machine is 
running at a normal pace.” 

Several other workers 
refused to work the job 
saying, “I know according 
to the contract we are ; not 
supposed to refuse a job. 
But when it endangers my 
life, to hell with the con- 
tract.” 

After half an hour of 
discussion the company got 
angry and ordered the de- 
partment home. Then they 
yelled that they had just 
received word from the hos- 
pital that the wounded 
worker would recover. 

Nevertheless, the workers 
walked away, punched their 
time cards and went home. 

— Assembly Worker 
Chrysler-Vlack 


They say Christopher 
Columbus discovered that 
the world was round, but 
with the graft, fixes, and 
payola, it still looks 
crooked to me. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 


posed to have a man do that 
either. The engineer said 
in 8 months time ' they’ll 
have it so it will work com- 
pletely by itself, - . i . , 

That machine takes the 
job and goes by the line and 
the line hooks the frame and 
no one is needed whatsoever. 

They have two stackers, 
the first takes a job and 
skips one and then it goes 
to the next and it fills in. 
All the guys have to put in 
is the spacer. That’s the only 
thing the machines haven’t 
done yet. They need those 
men to space the jobs. 

Now everything is strictly 
Automation. It’s amazing. A 
person never in a shop be- 
fore would think they’re 
visiting the moon. 

Coal and 
Its People 

When a miner loses his 
job, sometimes the only 
job he’s ever known, it is 
not a recession, nor a busi- 
ness cycle, nor a depres- 
sion— it’s an earthquake! 

Reader 
West Virginia 

* * * 

When summer came, 
garden plots began to 
yield, and noticeable re- 
lief came through “out- 
door” work. More and 
more miners’ wives have 
found day work around 
the dormitories and cafe- 
terias of the University. 
But some families conti- 
nue to move out and take 
their place fearfully as 
marginal workers in the 
cities. 

Reader 
West Virginia 

* * 

Miners’ children return- 
ed to school with laugh- 
ing faces and smiles 
somewhat freed from 
burdens and cares — bur- 
dens and cares which at 
best were never meant 
for childrens’ shoulders 
and which should not 
rightfully ever be placed 
upon an adult. And other 
children come to school 
. . . trying to forget their 
home world “of make- 
shift meals, make-shift 
clothes and make-shift 
hopes and dreams.” 


Workers View Automation 

(Continued from Page 1) 

tion. Workers practically touching each other are arc 
welding on both sides of it. The frame is bedded down 
beneath them and they have some twelve seconds to finish 
the job. A warning buzzer sounds letting you know that 
is all the time you have. The frame then leaps out of its 
bed above your head and beds itself a few feet beyond 
you. ! 

“At the same time the next frame is bedding in the | 
place of the one you have just worked on. The company 
is speeding it up to seven seconds. Everytime they try it 
something dangerous happens. The frame leaps out with 
such force that one time some unwelded pieces flew out 
and struck a worker on the side of his head. They had to 
take twelve stitches to close the wound. Every one said he 
was fortunate that the thing hit him lightly. 

“The company said that if a worker is not throdgh 
when the buzzer sounds, to get out of the way. But as 
soon as a worker lets a piece by the foreman comes running 
saying do not let another one come down unwelded. They 
have an emergency button to stop the line if a worker 
sees a danger. When someone uses this it is like shifting a 
car in reverse when it’s traveling at a high rate of speed. 
Some of the frames stop, some go backward and some 
continue forward. Then there is a bang and a crash as if 
two freight cars have met head on. The superintendent 
comes running and wants to know who stopped it. He is 
not interested in what is happening to the workers. It is 
production that counts. 

“Some may want to know what is the union doing 
about it? A dozen or more workers had gotten hurt 
before this worker got seriously hurt. The day after he 
got hurt all the local officers were in the plant talking to 
the company and looking over the. jobs. The line was 
running at a rate of twelve seconds that day. The next day 
it was set at seven seconds again and some crossbars flew 
out of the frame narrowly missing several workers’ heads. 
They want to blame it on the men that put the stock in 
the job. The men said that they do not have the time to 
examine it and see how well it is secured in the frame. 
They are not going to stand there and get killed.” 

Joe concluded by saying that if this type of Automa- 
tion is progress — machines that put millions out of work 
and destroy those that remain — that is the kind of progress 
he’s against and anyone else would be if they had to be 
a slave to a machine. 

Ike and Khrushchev plus all the leaders, especially 
Reuther, can yell all they want to about peace and freedom 
for the working people. Every one of us in that plant 
worries all the time we are away from there with the 
dread of returning. We know we are forced to go back to 
I fight the company, the union bosses and to go back in 
dread of that Automation machine. 


Reader 
West Virginia 


DETROIT NEWS & LETTERS COMMITTEE DISCUSSES 

The World We Live In 

TIME: SUNDAY EVENINGS 7 TO 9 P.M. 
PLACE* 8751 GRAND RIVER 

January 17: Importance of the new "British Labor News" 
January 24: Steel Contract and the American Economy 
January 31: Report on Europe 
February 7: Negro History Week 

BE SURE TO ATTEND — BRING YOUR FRIENDS 
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Long Hours and Low Pay Condemn 
Workers to 'Hard Labour for Life’ 


LONDON — We are constant- 
ly being told by Macmillan 
that we have never had it 
so good. We are told by the 
Labour Party’s smooth boys 
that the workers don’t want 
Socialism any more now 
that they have TV, cars and 
high wages. 

Just who do these fools 
think they are kidding? A 

worker’s life today is worse 
than ever before. His few 
luxuries do not compensate 
him for his frustrating exist- 
ence nor do they change by 
one iota the real nature of 
his existence. 

You get up at around 6 
a.m., spend from 2 to 3 hours 
a day getting to and from 
work, sometimes waiting 
three-quarters of an hour for 
a bus, and this in central 
London. You slog along hard 
all day to make your little 
bit of bonus and get home 
around 7 p.m. or later still 
if you’re lucky enough (?) 
to get any overtime. The wife 
has to work full-time, so at 
7 p.m. you have to start help- 
ing with the evening meal 
and the washing up. By 8:30, 
if you are lucky, you can 
both sit down and watch TV 
for an hour before going to 
bed. 

Too Tired to Do Anything 

At weekends you both 
have all the odd jobs to do 
that should have been done 
during the week. (Some 
chaps that I know actually 
admit that they have to do 
the family washing while 
their wives do the house- 
work and the shopping; and 
this shopping has to be done 
for the whole week as the 
wife cannot get to the shops 
during the week.) On Sun- 
day you can rest, but to tell 
the truth you are just too 
tired to do anything else but 
rest. Then it’s Monday and 
the roundabout starts again. 

When we take strike ac- 
tion we are called wildcat- 
ters by all the daily papers, 
and our union leaders call us 
disrupters, splitters, and 
trouble makers. If by any 
chance we do win a wage in- 
crease the boss steps up pro- 
ductivity so that we work 
harder than ever before. 

WIFE HAS TO WORK 

A chap at work I know 
told me the other day that 
his basic wage was only 15/ 


THEY’VE NEVER HAD 
IT SO GOOD — 

At the beginning of December, 
the Central Statistical Offce an- 
nounced that October's industrial 
production was 9 per cent up on 
a year ago. 

On the same day, the Ministry 
of Labour showed that with un- 
employment at 431,000 on No- 
vember 16th, a further 12,000 
families began to live on the 
dole. (Unemployment Compensa- 
tion.) 


— (approx. $2.10) more a 
week than he would get on 
National Assistance and 
when you realize that N.A. 
is based on the minimum 
amount necessary to keep the 
worker and his family alive, 
you will see just how little 
his basic wages are worth. 
To provide his family with a 
few of the little luxuries that 
make life bearable he relies 
upon overtime, bonus, and 
the fact that his wife has a 
full-time job. 

As one of the lads said to 
me the other day, “This ain’t 
living. It’s just hard labour 
for life.” 

Engineering Worker 
London 


Railwaymen Ask Feb. Strike 
If BTC Denies Wage Increase 


(This article is written by a railway porter. He is a mem- 't- 
ber of the Shop Stewards Committee in High Street Goods 
Depot, Glasgow) 

GLASGOW — The Manchester District Council of the 
National Union of Railwaymen demands a “National 
Strike” early in 1960. At a meeting representing 21,000 
railwaymen organized in 41 Trade Union Branches, the 
following resolution was passed unanimously: 

“That this Council 


<&- 


having considered corre- 
spondence regarding appli- 
cation for a wage increase 
instructs our Resident 
General Secretary, and the 
National Executive Coun- 
cil fo pursue a more mili- 
tant and vigorous policy, 
and to give notice to the 
British Transport Commis- 
sion that we shall with- 
draw our labour unless a 


EDITORIAL 


95 


“ • • . a New World being born 

This, the new British Page of NEWS AND LETTERS 
is the forerunner of a new type of British paper, one which 
is written and edited by workers, their wives, and the 
youth, themselves. It marks a complete break. Not only 
with the “millionaire” press in which no worker’s voice is 
tolerated, but also with the many political ‘Left-overs of a 
bygone era which insist on teaching the workers “politics.” 

Of course, the workers by hand and brain are not 
“taught” politics; they learn, from their daily lives. The 
voice of the worker struggling for freedom against those 
who would lead him (this way and that) is as accurate a 
compass for our age as it is universal. If we listen we can 
hear the sounds of a New World being born. It will not 
be confined by any party lines or censorship. Neither will 
this page. It is yours. There are no snags. 

On behalf of ourselves and our sympathisers we 
should like to express publicly our profound thanks to 
the American News and Letters Committees for unre- 
servedly placing this page at the disposal of the British 
working-class movement. 

We are confident that the workers who will read this 
in Fords, Briggs Motor Bodies, Plesseys, Stratford Rails, 
the London docks, London Transport, Industrial Chemicals, 
East London’s power station and in many smaller work- 
places and offices as well as those in the many branches 
of the AEU, ETU, ASW, AUBTW, NSP, AESD, plus the 
stalwarts in other varied organizations of the common 
people, will not only support the paper with donations, 
group subscriptions and distribution, but will USE IT by 
writing in to make known matters of interest to all. 

Please remember too that while thousands of miles 
separate us from our white and Negro brothers in America, 
the world has so shrunk that a 6d. airletter reaches them 
in three days. The world-circling urge for a New Society, 
in which all to a man decide their own destinies, is the 
hallmark of our age; not the sputnik. This Page, this paper, 
in reflecting this urge to freedom continues the develop- 
ment that began with the Humanism of Marx and which 
will end only when the common peoples of the whole 
world freely stand in terms of equality with each other. 
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substantial increase is re- 
ceived within a month 
from January 4, 1960.” 

This is as it should be. 
British Railwaymen tolerate 
the lowest wages of all 
British industries. They are 
downtrodden, poverty strick- 
en, and a wagon’s length 
richer than “Old Age Pen- 
sioners.” 

In the Goods Depot where 
I work, porters take home, 


Readers’ Views 


If, like me, you were a 
decorator, who is very 
proud of his craft and still 
studying it, you would 
feel continual frustration 
every minute of your 
working day that some- 
times leaves you in des- 
pair. We haven’t automa- 
tion in the strict sense of 
the word but I know what 
it is to feel wasted . . . 
Robert Tressall (“Ragged 
Trousered Philanthro- 
pists”) also knew it. I 
have discussed it for 
years. Raya Dunayevska- 
ya is to be thanked for 
putting it in print in her 
book in the manner she 
has. Keep punching! 

Union militant 

S. London 

* * * 

It was good of you to in- 
clude my remarks in 
NEWS AND LETTERS. I 
am' glad there is such a 
journal. It makes a wel- 
come change from the 
many “Unite and Fight” 
rags; the advocates of 
such twaddle have, in 
many cases, left ‘the fight 
for socialism’ and joined 
Mosely to get “Something 
Now.” Enclosed is 2/6d to 
help the paper. Good luck 
to your efforts. 

Old Hand 

Walthamstow 

* * 

By the time you get this 
I may well be in prison. I 
am now on the list of vol- 
unteers to go to Harring- 
ton — and we are expec- 
ting to be picked up in ad- 
vance. See you, if I am 
lucky, about Easter — my 
best wishes all round. 

“Once move into 
the Breach” 

Editor’s Note: On De- 
cember 15, 6 of the 7 
members of the “Direct 
Action Committee Against 
Nuclear War” were im- 
prisoned. Within half an 
hour a shadow committee 
was set up to continue the 
planned demonstration. 

(More Views on Page 5) 


on pay day, £6 10s. 7d. (about 
$17.85) after tax and health 
insurance deductions. A 
loader walks away from the 
pay grille with £6 16s. 3d. 
after deductions. Those mar- 
ried are more generously 
treated: porters’ wages are 
£7 5s; loaders, £7 8s. 

A checker holds a respon- 
sible post. He may check, 
and be responsible for, loads 
valued at £1,000. Sometimes, 
as when the load is expen- 
sive carpets, the value is far 
higher. If a mistake is made 
the police pounce on the 
checker. He may “carry the 
can” for a theft he did not 
commit. His basic pay is- 
£8 9s. If single, he receives 
£7 4s. 4d; if married, £7 18s. 

It is ironic that those who 
do the least work, the non- 
producers, receive more 
wages and enjoy better con- 
ditions. 

Railway clerks start at 
£8 per week, rising to £11 
after 5 years. They can stay 
home two Saturdays in the 
month. Foremen and super- 
visors are privileged. They 
stay home every third Sat- 
urday, and every third 
working week they work a 
7-hour day. For them, sick- 
ness brings no fears of in- 
security. For at least one 
year they are on full pay. 
OVERTIME & LAYOFF 

Because of miserable 
wages, Railwaymen make 
themselves more miserable 
by working longer hours and 
on rest days. Overtime is 
(Continued on Page 7) 


5 OOCly deside Workers 
Strike to Reinstate 
Sacked Shop Steward 

CLYDESIDE— About 500 
workers employed by John 
Brown Land Boilers are on 
strike in support of a de- 
mand that their shop stew- 
ard, who was dismissed 
because he was caught 
drinking tea, be reinstated. 
The tea break is not official- 
ly recognized but it was well 
known the workers did stop 
for tea and the eyes of the 
management were usually 
closed to the practice. 

The sacking of shop stew- 
ards has become common on 
Clydeside in recent months. 
On this occasion the employ- 
ers seized upon a well-known 
militant worker. He is Ian 
Clark. He is Chairman of the 
District Committee of the 
Plumbers’ Trade Union. 

All the workers, regardless 
of their crafts, employed by 
the establishment are on 
strike. The Clydeside shop 
stewards have met and have 
declared their readiness to 
extend the strike if Iah 
Clark is not reinstated. At 
time of writing the strike 
has lasted for three weeks. 
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EDITORIALS 


We Welcome the British Labor Page 


On page 3 our readers will see a new page called 
“British Labor News” which is written and edited by two 
new Editing Committees in London, England, and Glasgow, 
Scotland. 

NEWS AND LETTERS has always carried British as 
well as international labor news. The American working 
class is deeply concerned with conditions of labor, struggles 
fojr freedom throughout the world. But heretofore, these 
were individual reports. Now, for the first time, British 
Workers and intellectuals, who aim to have a workers’ 
paper such as ours, are themselves writing and editing 
news from Britain. 

We more than welcome this; we take this as a mani- 
festation of the high stage of the class struggle in Great 
Britain, not only for different conditions of labor, but in 
the search for a totally new way of life. 

No small part in this development has been the African 
Revolution. One has to be in Great Britain to feel the im- 
pact of this march to freedom upon the British working 
class and youth. I 

For example, the Africans in Great Britain were very 
positive in their attitude that the British Labor Party was 
pot fundamentally different from the Conservatives with 
regard to the African march toward independence. The 
same view of no fundamental difference between the two 
major parties was held by the youth. A substantial part of 
.the working class, as well, was looking for a more total 
aiiswer to the world crisis heading towards war than that 
contained in a “vote.” 

As can be seen from the development of Marxist 
Humanist groups in Great Britain, far from an existing 
apathy, which was the analysis made by many old radicals 
in explanation of the elections, there is a resurgence both 
of wildcats, which are as numerous in Great Britain as in 
America, and of the search for a total philosophy, that is, 
perspectives of a new society. 

The appearance of the “British Labor News” in our 
paper is unmistakable evidence of these deep probings. 
We welcome it and hold with the British that this is but 
the first step, a very, important first step, towards a paper 
-of their own. 

* * * 


Strike-Breaking and Globe-Trotting 


On the heels of invoking the Taft-Hartley Act to com- 
pel both the dockworkers and steelworkers back to work, 
President Eisenhower took off on a globetrotting tour. 
With a wave of the hand and a broad grin he is supposed 
to have achieved nothing short of world peace. 

But the truth is that just as he returned home to find 
his Big Business friends dictating the hard line against 
labor to him, so his smiling triumphal tour was stopped 
cold when he reached Paris. It was not his “soft” line that 
carried the day there, but the Adenauer-DeGaulle “hard” 
line. The Big Four will thus meet Khrushchev next spring 
exactly at the spot over which it all broke up — Berlin. 

The one independent venture that Eisenhower accom- 
plished in his own name — he could not even get Macmillan 
to favor that one — was the stopover in Spain for a visit 
with Dictator Franco who had put down bloodily the 
Spanish Civil War of 1937 and kept his fascist rule ever 


since. 

THIS- VISIT WAS TIMED when Franco is so uni- 
versally despised in Spain, particularly by the workers and 
students, and the revolutionary underground is so active 
throughout Spain, that Franco dare not test his strength 
by bloody mass suppression. 

It was this mass murderer’s hand that Eisenhower’s 
visit strengthened. Two days after Eisenhower’s visit, an 
emboldened military tribunal in Madrid reviewed and 
doubled the sentence of a group of recently-tried anti- 
Franco demonstrators. 


NOW THAT HIS TERM is running out and he wants 
to hand the next presidential election, if he can, over to 
his heir apparent, Richard Nixon, Eisenhower is trying 
to revive the “man of peace” myth which won him the 
election in 1952. 

Whomever the masquerade may fool, it’s not going to 
fool the American workers, particularly the dock and 
steelworkers, who know Eisenhower for what he is, and 
who know that Nixon is a younger and more viciously 
anti-labor successor to “the chief.” 
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THE WORKING DAY 

... IN AUTO 

The old worker who 
took the floor for a few 
minutes after 3 hours of 
speeches by the big lead- 
erd who were giving us 
the UAW convention re- 
port was the high-point 
of the whole meeting. He 
talked about the dues in- 
crease that has made all 
the workers in the shop so 
mad. 

He said, “When we 
started out and were pay- 
ing $1 union dues, we had 
good conditions in the 
shop and worked one ma- 
chine. Later on they 
raised the dues to $2 and 
we had to work 2 ma- 
chines. Then they raised 
it to $3 and then to $4, and 
we were working 3 and 4 
machines. Now, they’ve 
raised it to $5 and I know 
what’s coming. But I’m 
through. I just can’t work 
5 machines!” 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

Where I work, I would 
rather take home less and 
work under more human 
conditions. Reuther made 
a big speech in Germany, 
all about peace. It burned 
me up to hear him talk- 
ing about democracy over 
there when we have slave 
rights right here. 

When I work we work 
8 hours. Some years ago 
you could get to work 5 
minutes before the bell 
and have plenty of time 
but now you have to get 
there half an hour early 
because you have to 
change clothes before you 
start working. 

They’ve cut our relief 
time on the job, too and 
the men figure that the 
union is ready to give 
away the few minutes re- 
lief we still have. Some 
don’t call this speed-up, 
but it is. 

They’ve already speeded 
up our machine so it puts 
out a job every 12 sec- 
onds, and now they want 
to put one out every 9 sec- 
onds. The machine started 
to mess up, so they called 
the man who made it. He 
told them the machine 
wasn’t built to go so fast. 
That’s all they really wor- 
ry about — the machine 
and how fast it will go. 
They don’t worry about 
us. 

Welder 

Detroit 

* * * 

This paper is the only 
one I’ve seen that is con- 
cerned with the working 
people. All the big daily 
papers are concerned 
about the big shots. 

They claim that by 1975 
there will he 3 million 
more jobs than there are 
today. That may be, but 
I’ve been working in the 
plant for 15 years, and 
each year I see more men 
in the streets, and the 


ones who are left wonder- 
ing how much longer 
they’ll stay. The news- 
papers said that Automa- 
tion will create more jobs. 
They didn’t say how long 
you’d have to go back to 
school to get one of those 
new kind of jobs. 

We’re going backwards 
everyday. Our conditions 
get worse arid worse. The 
way I see it, we’ve got to 
get organized and NeWs & 
Letters is a very good way 
to get to the working 
people. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

... AND IN STEEL 

The steel workers have 
a lot of the same problems 
the auto workers have, as 
far as working conditions 
and speed up. They have 
time study men in the 
cranes watching every 
thing that goes on. We’ve 
had them around for 3 
years now. The union 
can’t say a thing about it. 
Now they want to give 
full authority to the fore- 
man to fire you at his Will. 
That’s the contract they 
want us to sign. 

Steelworker 
River Rouge, Mich. 

* * * 

The steel workers seem 
to have *a situation so 
close to the auto workers 
that it’s hard to see any 
real difference. I feel that 
I know what they go 
through even though I’m 
an auto worker and not a 
steel worker. I was,! read- 
ing about the continuous 
miner they have in the 
coal mines, too, and I felt 
that it was all the same — 
the union set-up and 
speed-up conditions the 
auto workers and the steel 
workers and the coal min- 
ers face — it’s the same 
situation all around. 

Chrysler Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

NEGRO STRUGGLE 

Whenever Negroes try 
to do something indepen- 
dently to win some mea- 
sure of equality, all the 
labor leaders try to avoid 
answering their poirits by 
telling them that they’re 
disrupting the unity of 
the labor movement. They 
will probably say that 
about A. Philip Ran- 
dolph’s new committee 
that met in Cleveland re- 
cently to fight discrimina- 
tion and segregation 
inside the unions. 

I’m a little suspicious 
about some of the things 
that I’ve heard so far, 
such as that they only 
wanted hand-picked 
Negro labor leaders to at- 
tend that meeting. But 
I’m sure that every Negro 
in our shop would want 
to get into it and make it 
a fighting organization, if 
they could. In our depart- 
ment we have 300 men, 
and about -90% are Negro, 
and they’ve been talking 


for a month about organ- 
izing something to break 
the stranglehold of the 
Union on them. 

Negro Worker 
, Detroit 

* * * - 

The way it looks’ to me, 
the leaders in Africa 
aren’t doing what the 
African people want to do. 
But if everybody is for 
the same - thing, they can 
do whatever they want to 
do. Everybody in Mont- 
gomery — everybody — 
was for the bus boycott. 
They stuck to it and got 
what they wanted*. * 

If the whole of Alabama 
had done the same thing 
that the people in Mont- 
gomery did, we’d all have 
a better life. 

Birmingham and Mobile 
are much bigger than 
Montgomery. If they had 
started the boycott the 
same time as Montgomery, 
nothing could have 
stopped them. Everything 
would have shut down. 

Ethel Dunbar 
Detroit 

* * * 

HAPPY NEW YEAR 

All the reports say that 
this year’s Christmas 
shopping surpassed last 
year’s. What they don’t 
report is that most of it 
was bought on charge ac- 
counts. That means we’ll 
be paying all of 1960 for 
what we bought for 
Christmas 1959. 

A.T. 

Detroit 

# * * 

LEADERS AND RANKS 

When most Organiza- 
tions start out, they have 
good intentions. When 
Reuther was criming up, 
he had a lot of good inten- 
tions, too. But now he’s 
got fat, and wants to be 
top hog. He used to have 
stewards who had respon- 
sibility in the plants, but 
now he wants less compe- 
tition and is getting rid of 
as many as he can. Some 
of the Chrysler plants 
don’t even have chief 
stewards. They have a 
committee, and if you 
have a grievance you 
write it. up and drop it in 
the box. It may not come 
up for 3 months, and by 
that time you've already 
lost. Before long, Reuth- 
er won’t even allow us to 
have a shop committee. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

As far as I am con- 
cerned we put those big 
guys like Diggs and Reu- 
tHer where they are. 
They’re human, they’re 
weak. We should just let 
them know how we want 
things done and if they 
don’t like it out they go. 

Negro Woman Worker 
Detroit 

ifc * * 

I asked one of the guys 
at work who the green 
slaters were I had seen 
wearing their jackets 
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around the shop, and he 
'said,' “Oh, theylre ReUth- 
er’s boys.” Then I asked 
him who the blue-slaters 
were whose leaflets I saw 
on the bulletin board, and 
he said, “They’re Reuth- 
er’s other boys.” I got the 
point. 

t i j ■ New Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

How should a labor lead- 
er act? Walter Reuther 
might do well to study the 
advice of retiring John L. 
Lewis who said, “ Not in 
the quavering tones of a 
feeble mendicant asking 
for alms, but in the thun- 
dering voice of a mighty 
host demanding the rights 
to which free men are en- 
titled.” 

Ex-Pittshurgher 

Detroit 

* * * 

JUVENILE/ DELINQUENCY 

I also sympathize com- 
pletely with your indig- 
nation over the official 
attitude towards and 
treatment of juvenile 
delinquents. These chil- 
dren have had excellent 
masters in criminality, 
many of them among 
those very enforcers of 
the (often basically un- 
just) laws. They are told 
not to rob, but they see 
the workers being legally 
robbed by their bosses 
every day, they see little 
business men terrorized 
by racketeers who have 
bought the indifference 
of the police force. They 
are told not to be brutal, 
but they encounter bru- 
tality in the police who 
arrest them for it. 
Whether through sadism, 
apathy, weakness or stu- 
pidity, their elders pay no 
attention to the obvious 
fact that children learn 
not by precept but by 
example. And, aside from 
the specific brutality and 
corruption of the police, 
is not our whole acquisi- 
tive system an admirable 
example of brutality and 
corruption? 

Graduate Student 

Massachusetts 

* * 

I have a word of free 
advice for Nixon who’s so 
sure of the Republican 
nomination now that 
Rockefeller has dropped 
out. If he wants to be sure 
to lose this election all he 
has to do is repeat his ’58 
line that “we are in a 
booming recovery.” 
That’d do it! 

Old Reader 

New York 

* * * 

I wonder if Ike would 
consider making one of 
his tours a trip to an un- 
employment office right 
here? He could compare 
how many Americans 
would cheer him with 
how many millions cheer- 
ed him in Europe — lined 
up for him by fascists 
like Franco. 

Disgusted 

Detroit 


MARXIST HUMANISM 

Our aim is to get work- 
ers’ ideas to the people of 
the United States. To me 
when a steelworker wants 
a better life, whether he 
ever heard of Marx or not, 
his story is Marxist Hu- 
manism. 

When I go to the cam- 
pus to sell our pamphlets, 
my object isn’t just to sell. 
My object is to have the 
students stop and talk and 
to get them to meetings. 
I ask them what they’re 
studying, because no mat- 
ter what it is — philosophy, 
sociology, economics, his- 
tory, anything — I can as- 
sure them that they’ll 
understand it better after 
they’ve read our pam- 
phlet. 

If they insist that they 
are not taking any class 
that’s related to Marxist 
Humanism, I simply say, 
“But you’re human, no?” 

Committee Member 

Los Angeles 

* * * 

The kind of reception 
the paper gets “floors” 
you sometimes. Once or 
twice we’ve gotten the 
question about “what’s 
the purpose,” but so sel- 
dom that I’m sure that’s 
not an important prob- 
lem anymore. The paper 
is so readily accepted, 
when we get it to new 
readers, that I think I’ve 
never been so impressed 
with what activity means 
as during this period 
when we’ve all been con- 
centrating on it and see- 
ing the results. 

Committee Member 
Detroit 

* * * 

VIEWS FROM BRITAIN 

Peter Mallory (Our Life 
and Times,’ Nov., 1959) 
refers to Mikardo and 
Foot, two Lefts in the La- 
bour Party, as pro-Stalin- 
ists— this is nonesense; re- 
formists they obviously 
are, Stalinists no, and if 
this - label is chucked at 
them it’s the beginnings 
of the return of the time 
— not so long ago — when 
anyone to the Left of Bev- 
an was called pro-Com- 
munist, whatever their 
position in fact was. 

Also of course if you 
put the ‘smear’ on them 
you put it on the C.N.D. 

Foot in fact is one of the 
C.P.’s betes noir. He at- 
tacked their French line 
(at the time of De Gaul- 
le’s rise) ; their line on the 
Bomb accusing them of 
being responsible for 
Gaitskell’s majority on 
the question in the La- 
bour Party, and saying 
that all British Bombs 
should be engraved ’By 
courtesy of the British 
Communist Party.’ 

I am not in any way 
carrying a brief for two 
glorious political career- 
ists (though I think Foot 
has a spark of honesty). 

Mikardo was responsi- 
ble for the putsch when 
the group of seven M.Ps 


took over Victory For So- 
cialism — on condition that 
“TRIBUN E” no longer 
print letters from Trot- 
skyists. This caused “TRI- 
BUNE” to purge its sel- 
lers, since the ‘Friends of 
“TRIBUNE”’ were all 
Trots — now all “NEW 
LEFT REVIEW”ists (then 
it was “ULR”) . Anything 
that has the faintest tinge 
of Stalinism or Trotsky- 
ism would make Mik run 
a mile. 

The term pro-Commu- 
nist should ONLY be used 
of those who ARE. 

East London friend 

* * * 

African Appeal 

Your office is the only 
medium for presenting 
our views to the world; 
and I must thank you for 
your fine efforts. 

I wish to appeal to any 
Negro organization in 
your town, or any sympa- 
thetic organization for 
that matter, to send our 
organization, in care of 
me, “the Secretary,” any 
sum they can afford to 
help Us function. The full 
name is Ga-Adanne So- 
cial and Cultural Associa- 
tion, it is known in short 
as G.A.S.C.A. It is a 
branch of the Ghana Cul- 
tural Society, hut auto- 
nomous. 

Please do your best to 
publicize us and thereby 
help us maintain our cul- 
tural functions. 

General Secretary 
G.A.S.C.A., 
30 Southbrook St., 

London W. 12, England 

* * * 

Editor’s Note: G.A.S.C.A. 
is an organization of Afri- 
cans in London whose 
purpose as their publica- 
tion, “The African Out- 
look,” states, “is to unite 
Africans . . . and serve as 
a forum for Africans and 
sympathizers, and to work 
for progress and prosper- 
ity in Africa.” 



It seems that changes 
are about to take place in 
the British Labour move- 
ment. To those of us who 
want working class con- 
trol of the means of pro- 
duction, the debate in the 
Labour Party on national- 
ization is not the most im- 
portant matter in the poli- 
tical world. To many La- 
bour Party members, 
however, nationalization 
is Socialism. When it is 
dropped at the next Lab- 
our Party Conference, as 
it will be, these members 
will lose their enthusiasm. 
They will not work for 
the return of a Labour 
Government. Nothing the 
C.P. or the Trotskyists 
will do can secure the re- 
turn of a Labour Govern- 
ment in these circumstan- 
ces. The perspective will 
be completely changed. 

Scotland 
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TWO WORLDS 

By Raya Dunayevskava, Author 
of Marxism and Freedom 

STAGNATION OF U. S. ECONOMY 

“They willed it so” sounds like a subjective analysis 
of the capitalists (in and out of Government), and unem- 
ployment. The point can be easily proven, but for the 
moment we will leave it aside and turn to the supposedly 
objective analyses of the economy which speak of “the 
soaring ’60’s.” The one fact that even these analysts must 
admit is that this “continuing boom” has been interrupted 
by the recessions in 1949-50, and again 1953-54, and yet 
again in 1957-58. 

These periodic recessions that come every 3 years de 
not measure up to the Big Depression, but are they really 
only “correctional” to an ever-expanding economy? 

Were we as inhuman on the question of unemploy- 
ment as Eisenhower, and the Big Business men who set 
his line for him, we would have to be blind as well not to 
see that, like the Nazi generals who won the battles but 
lost the war, Big Business is running the American 
economy into the ground. Just take one look at the “United 
Nations Monthly Bulletin of Statistics for April 1959” and 
you will see that U. S. ranks 33rd in percentage growth of 
industrial output for the period of 1953-58 and is probably 
the only nation in the world which has made no gain in 
industrial output during this period. 

THE 3 POSTWAR RECESSIONS 

There is nothing accidental about the 1958 recession. 

It is the third in a series qf post-war recessions, each more 
ominous than the last. 

Take the period from the recessioh in 1953 to the one 
in 1958 and you will see that, while the value of goods 
and services rose from $408.8 billion to $441.7 billion, 
population during this period increased 9% as against the 
rise, in production and services of 8%, and thus on a per 
capita basis, the Gross National Product was 1% below 
the level it was in 1953. If this “pace of progress” isn’t stag- 
nation, then consider the empty stomachs of the 4 million 
unemployed who, with their families, add up to 10 million. 

The same period, in terms of rate of growth, witnessed 
a fall from the increase of 4.6% during 1947-53 to only 
1.5% in 1953-58. Thus, on a per capita annual rate of 
growth what was a growth of 2.7% in ’47-53 became a 
minus, 2% in 1953-58. All this, you must not forget, oc- 
curred during a period of Automation and a fabulous rise 
in labor productivity. Since 1945, for example, the indus- 
trial labor force has gone up only 8%, but it produces 40% 
more per man hour. 

ECONOMICS OF WORLD TENSIONS 

According to Alan Dulles, who isn’t likely to exag- 
gerate Russian success nor to underplay our own, the 
gross national product in Russia has increased at the rate 
of 9% annually as compared to the American rate of 
annual growth of less than 3%. 

The standard consolation prize under such telling 
circumstances used to be to point to American accumulated 
wealth and advanced techniques as against the backward- 
ness of Russia. There is no doubt that Russia still is back- 
ward or, more precisely put, it is the only one of the 
advanced industrial countries that still has more than 50% 
of its population in agriculture. Nevertheless, this argu- 
ment is as phony as the one that all would be well in 
America “if only” we used our advanced technology in full. 
The actual, not the potential, utilization is what counts in 
growth or lack of growth. We are not dealing, moreover, 1 
with a Russia that began its serious industrialization in 
1928, but with a Russia that has already achieved a suf- 
ficiently advanced technological base to have entered the 
nuclear age with a forward sprint in missiles. 

Finally, it is not only in relationship to Russia, that 
our rate of growth measures up to a standstill. It is true 
in relationship to Europe as a whole. No matter how high 
the accumulated wealth and advanced the techniques, if^ 
for growth, we substitute mere conservation, it spells ruin. . 
It is this exactly which is felt the world over, and nowhere 
as much as in the underdeveloped countries that look for 
aid in industrialization from the advanced countries. 

The United Nations “World Economic Survey for 
1958’ shows that the poor primary producing areas have 
lost more as a result of the deterioration of their terms of 
trade than the whole of their foreign aid. Despite the aid, 
alleged and real, that the advanced countries are giving 
the underdeveloped areas, the truth is the inequality 
between rich and poor countries is actually increasing. At 
the same time the industrial proletariat of the advanced 
countries has not much to show in gains. It is here, in the 
relationship of labor to capital that we have to look for 
the causes of the world crisis. 

Some serious bourgeois economists (See Thomas 
Balogh in New Statesmen, Dec. 12, 1959) see the American 
recession growing into an international depression, and 
argue that “if we are to survive” we better take a second 
look at the economics of world tension. 

There is no escape, however, “East” or “West” from 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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Thinking It Out 

By Robert Ellery 

NOTE: The following guest column on how youth look at their 
lives and the world around them was specially written for this issue 
by a Detroit high school student. — R.A. 

", . . Without Adult Domination" 


The Working Day 

By Angela Terrano 

I would like to turn my column over this issue to a worker 
who has just hired into a shop here in Detroit — A.T. 

" , . TO KILL HIMSELF EVERY DAY" 


Why do youth join gangs 
and become beatniks? Why 
do they give their parents, 
the police and their school 
teachers such hard times? 
Most of all, why do youth 
rebel against society in gen- 
eral? These are the questions 
that the adult world is try- 
ing to answer, but without 
much success. 

To the youth though, 
these questions, and their 
answers, aren’t so all-fired 
mysterious. The answers 
can be gotten simply by 
looking at the way the 
adult acts toward the 
youth. 

THREAT OF 
EXPULSION 

In school we don’t have to 
punch a clock, but we do 
have to carry school identi- 
fication cards. These ID 
cards supposedly give stu- 
dents more access to school 
activities, but they are being 
used mostly for disciplinary 
measures. If a teacher takes 
an ID card, it can be very 
hard to get back. Also it 
makes the student liable to 
suspension or expulsion 
from school. 

Not long ago at my school, 
some counselors and a few 
teachers went around to the 
three hang-outs around the 
school, and collected be- 
tween 70 and 80 ID cards 
from students skipping 
classes. 

When 70 or 80 kids can 
get picked up in 45 min- 
utes there has got to be 
something wrong with the 
school system. If classes 
held more interest for 
youth, there Would be a 
sharp decrease in truancy. 

* * * 

The new clothing styles 
seem to be clashing with the 
Board of Education’s idea of 
how youth should dress for 
school. A girl I know was 
called down to the main 
office recently for wearing a 
short skirt. (It covered her 
knees.) She. was met there 
by about 30 other girls who 
were all sent down for the 
same reason. They were 
threatened with suspension 
or expulsion from school if 
they wore such skirts again. 

In order to stay in school, 
we have to have two ward- 
robes: one for school, and 
one to keep up with the 
styles — and not many people 
can afford that. 

* * # 

ARROGANT TEACHERS 

Many of us who work 
after school have to put up 
with teachers like the one I 
have for math. 

Because a guy was chew- 
ing gum, the teacher told 
him to make up an hour 
after school. He protested, 
saying he had a job and 
couldn’t stay. The teacher 
told him that math class was 
more important than his job. 


Nobody is going to tell me 
that a math course is going 
to butter my bread for me. 

* * * 

DOUBTING PARENTS 

Our parents, the ones who 
should be the closest to us, 
seem to be the farthest away 
from us. Instead of listening 
to our side of the story, they, 
for the most part, put more 
faith into the other guy’s 
story. They read the stuff 
that goes into the daily press 
about the crimes that youth 
commit and, for the most 
part, overlook the good 
things that youth do. 

I’m not blaming parents 
for all the foul treatment 
of their kids, because they 
get pretty much the same 
treatment from their 
bosses at work. But why 
can’t parents realize that 
we are not the cause of 
this society’s condition? 
We are suffering from it 
more than they are be- 
cause we are the ones who 
are rebelling against it, 
and we are blamed for it 
because of our rebellion, 
v * * 

Last April’s Youth March 
on Washington for the inte- 
gration of schools down 
South, where 35,000 youth 
from all over the country 
turned out proves that 
today’s youth aren’t just in- 
terested in rock ’n’ roll or 
having a good time. 

POLICE BRUTALITY 

Nevertheless, cops go out 
of their way to ticket stu- 
dents on their way home 
from school for hitch-hiking 
or J- walking. They stop us 
for the slightest thing and 
search us or beat us up. 

Just recently, a local De- 
troit boy was fatally shot 
through the chest by a cop 
for resisting arrest and flash- 
ing a table knife. There were 
two cops, and they didn’t 
have to kill him to .disarm 
him. 

After all the complaints 
of police brutality thrown at 
the teenagers, it’s no wonder 
youth are skeptical when 
they say they are here for 
our protection. I get a funny 
feeling when I walk down 
the street, as I wonder if the 
next cop I see is going to 
stop me just because I’m 
young. I imagine a lot of 
other youth feel the same 
way. 

* * * 

Because of the regimenta- 
tion of civilian life, I see 
more and more kids looking 
to the army for a way out 
of it. 

After trying to prove to 
society that we are not 
“rebels without a cause,” but 
young men and women, we 
find that the only ones who 
agree with youth are other 
youth. This accounts for the 
gangs and beatniks who look 
to find a life without adult 
domination. 


Student Reports 
Campus Protest 
Against ROTC 

LOS ANGELES — There 
has been a great deal of dis- 
cussion about, and protest 
against, the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps at U.C.L.A. 
Government supported 
schools are required to have 
an R.O.T.C. program, but it 
is not required that this 
training program be compul- 
sory. At U.C.L.A., however, 
it is a compulsory R.O.T.C. 
program for freshmen and 
sophomores. For two years 
the students are required to 
attend two class hours and 
one drill hour a week. 
WASTE OF TIME 
Most of the students feel 
that the program is a waste 
of time. They know that they 
are going to be drafted, so 
why should they be required 
to have a military program 
while going to college? 

The program is run on a 
very childish level. A stu- 
dent receives demerits for 
being absent or tardy to the 
class sessions. Each student 
is issued a uniform and 
shoes. He is responsible for 
keeping the uniform clean 
and the shoes polished. He is 
required to wear the uniform 
during the drill period. Here 
again, demerits are issued if 
the uniform does not meet 
with the approval of your 
commanding officer. When I 
attend the R.O.T.C. class or 
drill, I think I am attending 
a grammar school not a col- 
lege. 

STUDENT PROTESTS 

Recently the Regents of 
the University of California 
decided to review the univer- 
sity position on compulsory 
R.O.T.C. However what is 
believed to have caused this 
review was a protest from a 
student. This student, when 
informed that he could not 
attend the university unless 
he took the R.O.T.C. pro- 
gram, staged a hunger strike 
on the steps of one of the 
university buildings. He 
stayed there until his father, 
an Air Force officer, came 
from back East to get him. 
It was only then that the Re- 
gents of the university an- 
nounced that they would re- 
view the R.O.T.C. program. 

It seems fantastic that a 
student who is not interested 
in a military career should 
have to waste his time tak- 
ing military courses. A time 
which he could use for tak- 
ing courses which he needed. 

— College Freshman 

Hits at Apathy 
In America 

I can’t understand why 
you Americans do so little 
in fighting for nuclear dis- 
armament. Certainly you 
can’t trust Khrushchev or 
Eisenhower to do it. The 
latest Oxford March in 
which 700 participated 
may not compare with the 
Alderston March we had 
before, but at least we 
keep going all the time. 

British Marcher 
London, England 


Budd was hiring I heard 
so I went down for a job. It 
was well into the afternoon 
and the office was filled 
with guys and more were 
coming. They hired a few 
guys and rejected a few. 
Why they accepted some 
guys and not others is hard 
to tell. If they just handed 
you an application you were 
past the biggest hurdle. If 
vou got the application you 
still had to weigh in. Anyone 
weighing over 150 pounds 
was out of luck. 

A twenty one year old guy 
I hired in with, worked all 
last year for 94c an hour 
cleaning pots in a restaurant. 
It was the first job he ever 
had that paid over $2 an 
hour. He was born and 
raised in Detroit and he said, 
“I never had a job that paid 
more than a. dollar an hour.” 

BUDD’S SPEED-UP 

From what I have- seen 
and heard Budd has not yet 
introduced automation into 
its plant. Each machine has 
a tag on it telling how many 
jobs should be produced 
each hour and each shift. 
The company isn’t getting 
full production in my de- 
partment at any rate, and it 
doesn’t look like anyone be- 
lieves the signs on our ma- 
chines. 

The foreman put me on a 
machine and he told me that 
after I got 2000 pieces I 
could take off. He winked 


his eye, the guy on the next 
machine laughed. Even the 
speed demons are frustrated 
because when the men don’t 
break down the machines do. 

NOISE AND NERVES 

I’ve worked in several 
shops in the last ten years. 
It’s not as though factory 
noises are new to me. I don’t 
know why the noises at 
Budd were annoying. The 
first couple of nights after 
work I couldn’t sleep for 
hours because of the ringing 
in my ears. The old timers I 
spoke to were barely aware 
that there is any noise at all. 
By now I’ve also made the 
adjustment. But it makes 
you wonder how much your 
senses must be deadened 
when the most nerve shat- 
teririg banging, clanking, 
thundering, screeching 
sounds go on unnoticed. 

WHO GETS KILLED? 

My 94c an hour buddy 
said, when they told him he 
could make over twice that 
much, who did he have to 
kill? He found out. He said 
he knew .there was a catch. 
He has to kill himself every 
day. His operation was get- 
ting him down and he com- 
plained about the boredom. 
One of the guys eating lunch 
at our table said, “You’re 
still all right kid, wait’ll you 
start liking the job, like 
some of these guys. That’s 
when you’re finished.” 


Stagnation of U. S. Economy 

(Continued from ITage 5) 

the dictum of Marx that “The real barrier of capitalist 
production is capital itself.” 

PROFITS AND THE STEEL INDUSTRY 

The steel industry has always been the perfect 
example of an insatiable appetite for profits as well as an 
ability to compel the Government to be on its side by 
sabotaging production, especially in wartime. Though in 
mass its profits were lush enough, it cried so much about 
the decline in the rate of profit that it refused to modern- 
ize its plants during the Korean war unless it was promised 
such quick write-offs, tax-wise, as actually to put the cost 
of modernization back -on the people. It won its point and 
achieved' an artificial rise in the rate of profit. 

By the first half of 1959 labor productivity had risen 
so high that with only 1% more industrial workers, it 
could produce fully $ 0 % as many tons of steel as were 
turned out, say, in 1947. Nevertheless, when confronted 
with the fact that Europe had spent $4.38 billion on steel 
modernization since 1954, the American steel industry 
could think only of ways to improve its competitive stand- 
ing and that is (1) to try to break the union, especially 
insofar as any say over conditions of labor; (2) to try to 
keep wages from rising by taking up the Eisenhower 
refrain of “fighting inflation”; and (3) bring conditions of 
labor to match the sweatshop conditions of the 1930’s and 
the absolute rule of management. Hence its uncompromis- 
ing stand in forcing a prolonged steel strike, in winning use 1 
of Taft-Hartley Act to compel return to work, and pres- 
ently to continue its stubborn stand in face of world 
tensions. 

In the decline in the rate of growth, the compulsion to 
unemployment so that wages and conditions can be 
worsened, there is all around us growing up an uncomfort- 
able resemblance to the factors that produce the 1929 
crash. Indeed, no one even in America is willing to go 
beyond 1960 for predictions of any continuing “boom.” 
1961 will see us once again plunged to “ordinary” 
depression — or to war. 
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Way of the World 

By Ethel Dunbar 

"THIS UNFAIR WORLD" 
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CTOR SPEAKS 


By M.D. 

THE NEED FOR MORE SELF-AWARENESS 

then into complex crystals 


It’s always a struggle to 
keep the “free world” free. 
The people in the world 
have such a grudge against 
each other making it so hard 
for the people that try to 
obey the law and do what 
they think is right. 

These big leaders can 
twist things so crooked and 
mislead their following so 
bad until it looks as if 
they’ve gone crazy and don’t 
know what to do about 
straightening things out for 
. themselves. 

That is why the leader can 
get away with so many 
crooked ideas like the things 
Mr. Walter Reuther, Hoff a, 
and the Administration get 
away with by fooling the 
people on what they are 
going to do for them in this 
unfair world. They beat 
them out of all the money 
they can and help the com- 
pany to work them to death. 


After following your paper 
for some two years, I con- 
tinue to feel that I agree 
with your basic philosophy 
and aims, and at the same 
time to be puzzled by certain 
of the specific positions you 
consistently take. 

There is no question in my 
mind but what a society 
which condemns the major- 
ity of its people to a life of 
senseless and empty leisure 
is a sick one and should be 
radically re-organized in the 
interests of, not only that 
majority, but all the human 
beings who comprise it. The 
“privileged” are no less sick 
than the other members of 
such a society; the enslavers 
become mutilated, as human 
beings, by the mutilation 
they impose on the enslaved. 
This- is perhaps the deepest 
meaning of Lincoln’s warn- 
ing that “no nation can en- 
dure half slave and half 
free.” And on this point — on 
the fundamental evil of our 
society — we are in entire 
agreement. 

But I confess I have al- 
ways been irritated by what 
seems to be your stand on 
Automation. Of course the 
immediate effect of Automa- 
tion within our society is an 
aggravation of the evils in- 
herent in the wage system, 
bringing o^t with tragic 
clarity the fact that, under 
this system, men are treated 
exactly like things, to be 
used and scrapped at the 
will of the boss. But your 
constant harping on the 
workers hatred of Automa- 
tion disturbs me; for it seems 
to me that this hatred, if it 
is really as widespread as 
you lead your readers to be- 
lieve, is dangerously mis- 
placed. The demon is not 
Automation, but a social sys- 
tem which so grossly mis- 
uses it. In a social system 


That is just what the lead- 
ing whites get the leading 
Negroes to do in this coun- 
try, to go out and make some 
kind of crooked deal for the 
whites to stay in power. 
Today the leading Negroes 
are getting to be just as 
crooked as the white leaders. 
They have such hateful 
grudges against each other. 
They are grafty about taking 
in all the money that they 
can. They take it from their 
brothers and kick them 
around if they don’t do what 
they say the white man said. 

The Moslem religion says 
a Negro must think of his 
own people if he means to be 
a true brother to his own 
kind and then goes and sup- 
ports his enemy. That shows 
that leading educated Ne- 
groes can be misled as much 
as those without education — 
that is why the Negro prob- 
lem is hard to solve. 


organized by and for the 
human beings who live 
under it, would not Automa- 
tion be the blessing that cuts 
each man’s share of uncrea- 
five labor to a minimum, 
thus vastly increasing his 
leisure time, his opportunity 
for realizing himself to. the 
fullest as a human being? As 
I see it, not the evils of Auto- 
mation, but the evils of a 
system which turns such a 
potential blessing into such 
a curse, should be your tar- 
get when you attack this 
problem. 

One other thing which 
worries me: much as I real- 
ize your hatred for the war 
mongers, wherever they 
may be, I cannot help 
noticing that your furious 
irony at Khrushchev’s visit 
comes perilously close to 
that of those who would 
rather see the world go up 
in an atomic holocaust than 
compromise with what they 
call Communism. I can un- 
derstand your irony at' 
Khrushchev’s hypocrisy; but 
on the other hand, since un- 
fortunately at present the 
workers of the world do not 
control the world and we are 
all caught up willy-nilly in 
the vast machines of poli- 
tical power that do control 
it, are we not entitled to a 
sigh of relief when — what- 
ever may be their cynical 
reasons — the bosses of the 
world decide to stop threat- 
ening the existence of that 
world, even if only for a 
little while? Rather than 
fuming at Khrushchev, 
oughtn’t we spend our 
energy figuring out how best 
to use that breather, which, 
after all, does, indirectly re- 
sult from the people’s clamor 
for peace? 

Graduate Student 
Massachusetts 


Kailway Strike 

(Continued from Page 3) 
paid at the rate of time-and- 
a-quarter for an ordinary 
working day; on a Saturday, 
time-and-three-quarters. 

During the summer of 
1958 and 1959, the British 
Transport Commission 
(B.T.C.) reduced the 
working staff. While 
workers were signing on 
at Labour Exchange, their 
fellows on the railway 
worked as many as 60 
hours regularly every 
week. This they were 
doing in the interests of 
capitalist economy and 
efficiency. 

LORDLY BOSSES 
Thirteen men govern the 
British Transport Commis- 
sion on a full and part time 
basis. The majority of them 
hold “Directorships” in 37 
British companies. Among 
the Directors are 4 
“Knights,” 2 “Lords,” a 
“General,” a “Captain” and 
a “Colonel.” One Knight is 
a former N.U.R. leader. 

Sir Brian Robertson, the 
chairman, receives £8,500 an- 
nually. Other full time of- 
ficials receive £5,000 an- 
nually. 

The workers carry this 
burden — and another — the 
£50 million compensation 
to the former owners. This 
must be met before a 
penny is paid in wages. 
Strikes are not popular 
with the leaders. The last 
General Strike was in 1926. 
Since then, “Peace in Indus- 
try,” and “Never Again!” 
have been their watchwords. 
Class conscious workers 
have dropped out of the 
struggle disgusted with op- 
portunists and careerists. 

While in office an E. C. 
member receives approxi- 
mately a daily allowance of 
£3 6s. They can never earn 
money like this working in 
the Railway. Those who 
have motor cars are given a 
petrol allowance. At one 
time the Union advanced 
loans for house buying. Once 
in London, those at the top 
soon forget the sufferings of 
the men they represent. 

With Nationalisation, lead- 
ers have become more reac- 
tionary. They serve with the 
employers on “Productivity 
Councils.” They support the 
“Modernisation Plan” that 
already has caused hardships 
and redundancy (unemploy- 
ment) in Railway work- 
shops. Sidney Greene, the 
slick cocky General Secre- 
tary, has said that he would 
rather see half the Railway- 
men paid off so that the 
other half can get a better 
wage. 

Still, all is not gloom. 
Recently, the Dining Car 
attendants were on unof- 
ficial strike. The privately 
owned Pullman Car Co. 
decided to extend its serv- 
ice to the detriment of 
working conditions on the 
B.T.C. dining cars. 

The North Lincolnshire 
District Council has asked 
the N.E.C. to declare a 24- 
hour national stoppage in 
protest against the wage 
claim rejection. The Lon- 
don District Council has 
made the same demand. It 
may be that Glasgow will 
also follow Manchester’s 
lead. 


There are moments, when 
I am frustrated by ignorance 
of the “simplest” workings 
of the human body. In such 
periods I have visions of 
some day looking into a TV 
screen, seeing the inside of 
the belly, and being able to 
pin-point the cause of a pain. 
Yet there are times when 
even with the abdomen open 
and the tissue in my hand, 
I’m still unable to decide on 
the nature of the abnormal- 
ity. In surgery it sometimes 
seems that the more one sees 
and the greater the experi- 
ence, the less certain one 
may be about a diagnosis. 
Living tissue has infinite 
variety. 

ELEMENTS WITHIN US 

What continually amazes 
me is the marvelous com- 
plexity and variability of the 
chemistry, the physiology 
and the structure of living 
tissue. The more we search 
and uncover, the more won- 
derful we find the elements 
within us. What is even 
more striking is the unity, 
the intimate relationship of 
the processes within the 
living body as well as the 
world outside. 

We know now that living 
and nonliving matter in this 
universe are not strangers 
to each other; there is no 
rigid wall between them. 
Out of hot saline solutions 
of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen 
and nitrogen, protein parti- 
cles were formed whose 
I giant molecules, virus like, 
became living matter. For 
millions of years living crea- 
tures, weird in shape and 
form, larger and smaller 
| than men, roamed the earth. 
Finally the human form 
emerged and with it was 
added a new entity — con- 
sciousness — to the four al- 
ready existing. 

The one underlying prin- 
ciple of this universe is 
growth. This takes place 
through motion and organi- 
zation, and is true of living 
and non living matter. In the 
inanimate world the funda- 
mental particles, electrons 
and neutrons, form into 
atoms, then molecules, and 


and colloids as well as the 
various elements — from hy- 
drogen with atomic number 
1 through uranium with 
atomic number 92. These are 
controlled in space by gravi- 
tational force, and the spec- 
trum radiations, from X-rays 
to visual light, through 
micro, radio, and other 
waves. 

Until the appearance of 
the human being, organiza- 
tion took place without con- 
sciousness. With human 
consciousness, a new quality 
entered the movement of the 
organization of living mat- 
ter. The result has been the 
amazing development of 
human activity in the rela- 
tively short period of its 
existence since man began 
to mold his environment and 
himself. 

MIND AND BODY 

Man has now become so 
overwhelmed by the ma- 
chines he has created that 
the gift that makes him 
human — the use of mind and 
hand in unity — is impossible 
for the great multitude of 
people. Man’s daily activity, 
his labor, has therefore be- 
come a burden instead of a 
joy. Human life threatens to 
become an even more mon- 
strous deformity. 

-The abnormal system of 
production we have created 
separates the activity of a 
man — his labor — from the 
living man, and thus makes 
true human growth impos- 
sible. Millions of men today 
lead incomplete and im- 
potent lives, unable to use 
their heritage — -to cultivate 
and expand whatever they 
are capable of. This is mod- 
ern society organized as it is 
around the production of 
commodities. Man’s labor too 
has become a commodity to 
be extracted from him at 
the maximum rate and 
degree, while rewarding him 
with the minimum of (neces- 
sities in return. This law of 
motion of present day social 
organization has a greater 
crushing effect on human 
life than the slave systems 
of the past. 
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Cuba Jolts State Department 
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and scarcely 700 miles long — 
whose economy has been 
traditionally dominated by 
American sugar interests, 
ean not only defy the Ad- 
ministration’s attempts to 
interfere in its efforts to re- 
organize its economy, but 
gains the moral support of 
the oppressed masses 
throughout South America 

At the same time Mao 
Tse-Tung, seeking to capture 
a propaganda advantage in 
the cold war, offered to buy 
all of Cuba’s sugar output 
when Herter threatened not 
to, and to pay gold for it to 
boot. 

In any case, despite Her- 
ter’s threat, Castro is talking 
about expropriating the 
American sugar plantations 
after the 1960 crop is in, and 
paying for them, not in dol- 
lars, but in 20-year Cuban, 
government bonds. 

At the heart of Cuba’s 
problem, of reconstruction is 
the fact that of its 6 million 
population, 900,000 workers 
and farmers are chronically 
unemployed, or on the brink 
of unemployment and star- 
vation, while, after the years 
of Batista corruption and 
American exploitation, a 
tiny minority wallow in 
wealth. 

Even by averaging to- 
gether the wealthy with 
the poor, the Cubans aver- 
age annual income (in 
1956) was only $320. 

When Castro took power 
last year, over 40 per cent of 
the Cubans were unem- 
ployed, and 200,000 farmers 
were landless peasants who 
had to be resettled on the 
land immediately. 

With the agricultural 
question as the most crucial 
one for Cuban reconstruc- 
tion, it was inevitable that 
the new National Institute 
- for Agrarian Reform 
(INRA) should become the 
most important agency in 
Castro’s government. Not 
only is it charged with re- 
distributing the land, but 
also with industrializing the 
country. 

“FIGHT AGAINST 
HUNGER” 

In the half-year since 
Castro launched his agrarian 
reform program under the 
slogan of “fight against 
hunger,” the INRA has, ex- 
propriated almost l-% mil- 
lion acres from Cuban land- 
owners. Although the basis 
is that only Cubans should 
own Cuban land, and none 
more than 1,000 acres, no 
American holdings have yet 
been taken. 

Recently, however, the 
INRA has begun a show of 
expropriation p r o c eedings 
against 275,000 acres of 
forest and coffee land in 
O r i e n t e Province jointly 
owned by Americans and 
Cubans. Oriente is at the 
eastern end of Cuba from 
which Castro launched his 
guerrilla army which ulti- 
mately overthrew Batista. 

What this program of land 
reform may mean for Cuban 
reconstruction is shown in 
mi example cited by a 
spokesman for the INRA. In 
the Western tip of Cuba. 
495,000 acres were expropri- 


ated from only 3 landowners. 
Previously 25 workers were 
employed on all that land, 
now 3,000 men are working 
there. 

In all, the nearly 2 million 
acres of land expropriated 
thus far have been turned 
into some 200 cooperatives 
on which 80,000 Cubans have 
been re-settled as agricul- 
tural workers. 

One of the crucial 
problems facing Castro, 
however, is that 200,000 
Cubans are landless agri- 
cultural workers who 
must be resettled. This is 
the legacy from decades of 
American exploitation. 
Because of his land re- 
form program, and be- 
cause of his defiance of 
American imperialism, 
Castro has the overwhelm- 
ing confidence^ of the 
peasant masses. 

THE INDUSTRIAL 
WORKERS’ STAND 

But, if it was relatively 
easy for Castro to launch his 
guerrilla movement from 
Oriente which won the sup- 
port of the Cuban masses to 
oust Batista, it is not so easy 
for him to solve the prob- 
lems of the reconstruction of 
Cuban society. 

So enmeshed is Cuba, 
with its sugar cash crop 
economy in the net of the 
world market, that even 
with Castro’s agrarian re- 
form program Cuban agri- 
culture cannot escape the 
c a p i t alist contradictions 
which plague the Ameri- 
can farmers no less than 
they plague Russian agri- 
culture. 

The only way Castro can 
hope to escape these recur- 
rent farm crises is if he can 
unite agriculture with in- 
dustry — this means if the 
agricultural workers can 
unite with the industrial 
workers to reconstruct their 
lives on a new basis. 

* * * 

But Castro doesn’t know 
what the city workers are 
going to do. Although they 
gave him critical support, 
he has never trusted them. 

In April 1958, before he 
took power, he called the in- 
dustrial workers out on a 
General Strike but they 
didn’t respond to him. As his 
victorious rebel army moved 
from the country to the 
cities, he insisted that the 
workers be disarmed. They 
allowed themselves to be 
disarmed, but they kept 
their trade unions independ- 
ent. Most recently, Castro 
showed his displeasure by 
calling their Congress “a 
madhouse.” 

The workers will yet 
speak in their own name. 
But this is small comfort for 
the State Dept. The one 
thing that still unites the 
urban workers hopefully to 
Castro is his strong show of 
opposition to American im- 
perialism, with its $900 mil- 
lion investment in Cuba, of 
which $300 million is invest- 
ed in sugar, and another $272 
.million in tbe American con- 
trolled Cuban Electric Co. 

, Though Castro has taken 


IKE'S TRIP 

If looked upon as a series 
of social visits, the trip of 
Eisenhower abroad could 
be considered successful. 
But since it was a politi- 
cal mission aimed at coun- 
tering the effects of the 
much traveled Khrush- 
chev it must be considered 
in that light. 

Eisenhower chdse the 
countries to be visited on 
the basis of the arena of 
the coming world strug- 
gle. He chose Africa, the 
Mid-East and Asia as the 
areas where he expects 
more trouble, where new 
countries are coming into 
being, countries who have 
not openly committed 
themselves to either side 
in the cold war. It is 
doubtful that anything 
concrete will come out of 
the visits other than good- 
will generated which will 
soon be dissipated if huge 
sums do not follow in the 
form of financial aid to 
these areas. 

The European countries 
visited, Italy and France, 
were another story. He 
was met in Italy very 
cooly. The rain which was 
blamed in Italy did not 
hold down the crowds 
elsewhere. In France he 
met a series of demands 
from DeGaulle which, if 
complied with, would give 
DeGaulle a free hand in 
Algeria and an independ- 
ent role in NATO. Both 
demands would seriously 
undermine American poli- 
cy abroad and American 
prestige with the uncom- 
mitted nations of the 
Afro-Asian bloc. 

The fact that Europe 
was, by and large, ignored 
on this trip is but an in- 
dication that the control 
of Europe is no longer the 
basic bone of contention 
between Russia and the 
United States. The con- 
trol of Africa, the Mid- 
East and Asia far out- 
weighs in importance any 
immediate gains obtain- 
able in Europe. 

The former colonial 
countries, now either free 
or well on the road to 
freedom, can and will 
swing the balance of 
world power. They are 
not satisfied with mere 
promises and are free to 
deal with either side. 
From that point of view 
it is questionable that 
Ike’s trip accomplished 
anything of lasting im- 
portance. 

* * * 

JAPAN 

The issue of a new U.S.- 
Janapese security treaty 
was the occasion for a 
demonstration by over 3,- 
000 students on the steps 
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By PETER MALLORY 

of the Diet Building, 
which houses Japan’s law- 
makers. The students of 
Tokyo University were 
led by an organization 
called Zengakuren which 
has 290,000 members 
among the students of 
Japan. 

The Executive Commit- 
tee of Zengakuren, a 
group of 30, all call them- 
selves Marxists but have 
no use for the Socialists, 
Communists or Trotsky- 
ists. When interviewed 
one member stated, 
“Khrushchev, who shook 
hands with Eisenhower, is 
an international scab and 
strikebreaker.” 

* Ns * 

AFRICA 

Mr. Tom Mboya, the 
leader of labor in Kenya, 
recently called for a con- 
ference of all of the labor 
organizations in Africa, to 
be held in Lagos, Nigeria. 
Kwame Nkrumah,^ the 
Prime Minster of Ghana 
was quite irked by the 
move and called a rival 
labor conference to be 
held in Ghana. 

The result undermined 
the reputation of Nkrum- 
ah, whose conference was 
attended only by dele- 
gates • from Guinea, Mo- 
rocco and the United 
Arab Republic while 
Mboya’s meeting was well 
attended by delegates 
from 29 countries. 

After the conference 
Mboya said, “1 have no 
quarrel with Nkrumah.” 
But it is well known that 
Mboya as well as many 
African labor leaders 
strongly dislike the man- 
ner in which Nkrumah 
runs his unions as a gov- 
ernment department and 
as an instrument of gov- 
ernment power in the 
same manner as the Rus- 
sians. 

Mboya’s conference set 
up an All-Africa union 
which embraces Nigeria, 
Belgian Congo and the 
French Territories as well 
as Kenya and the huge 
majority of the African 
countries. 

* * * 

FRENCH BOMB TESTS 

A group of 17, including 
12 Africans, are planning 
a demonstration against 
the atomic bomb tests in 
the Sahara desert. They 
plan to enter the region 
to prevent the tests. Visas 
have been denied the 
group by. the French au- 
thorities, but they are 
gathering in Accra, Ghana 
and plan to cross over into 
French Territory through 
the Upper Volta region. 

Mr. Tom Mboya and a 


number of African Or- 
ganizations have promised 
full support to the team 
and plan to organize dem- 
onstrations of sympathy 
in their own countries. 

The demonstration will 
be led by Rev. Michael 
Scott and will include 
Michael Randle (U.K.), 
Bayard Rustin (U.S.A.) , 
William Sutherland 
(Ghana), Esther Peter 
(France) , and Frances 
Hoyland (U.K.) 

* * * 

MILITARY PAYOLA 

It has been revealed 
that the Cotton Bay Club 
on Eleuthera Island, Ba- 
hamas — a very, very 
swank resort for million- 
aires— has become infest- 
ed with high ranking 
brass hats of the U.S. 
Army, Navy and Air 
Force. In the past 3 years 
no less than 25 top rank- 
ing officers have vaca- 
tioned there at the ex- 
pense of the Martin Co. 
(military aircraft and 
missies). 

Of course the military 
are the first to deny that 
these jaunts constitute a 
form “payola,” but 

there is no denying that 
the Martin Co. does 99% 
of its ‘business with the 
military to the tune of 
$800 million in contracts. 
* * * 

Pacifists Protest 
Missile Firing 

LONDON— Six British fight- 
ers against nuclear war have 
been sent to prison because 
they refused to keep the peace. 
They had decided to organize 
a demonstration at Harring- 
ton rocket missiie base on 2nd 
January, 1960. They under- 
stood that the rockets would 
be ready then for 15 minutes 
firing. Leaflets issued on this 
proposed demonstration were 
read in court. Of the six, three 
are women. 

Most members of the La- 
bour Movement are far from 
sharing the views of those in 
prison, but there is resentment 
at the action of the authorities. 
Only working class resistance 
to .war can .stop the .war- 
mongers. There is, however, 
wide-spread sympathy for op- 
ponents of war who are pun- 
ished by the authorities. 

Protests are pouring in to 
the Home Secretary from all 
sections of the working class 
movement. 

Two members of the D.A.C. 
are beyond the arms of the 
“blue-bottles” (cops), among 
the party trying to reach the 
Sahara to protest against De- 
Gaulle’s bomb-test; Rev. Mi- 
chael Scott, and Mike Randell. 

All offers of assistance and 
support to: Direct Action Com- 
mittee Against Nuclear War, 
344 Seven Sisters Road, Lon- 
don N. 4. Telephone; STAm- 
ford Hill 7062. 
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some steps toward solving 
the land problem, more than 
the land problem is involved, 
and more than independence 
from American domination. 
The solutions that the 
masses sought in Cuba when 
they made their Revolution, 


do not end with independ- 
ence. That is only the first 
step. 

The reconstruction of their 
lives on a new basis is both 
a Cuban and a continental 
problem, and in the solution 
to this the city workers have 
still to have their full say. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS: 

Due to technical difficulties 
beyond our control, we were 
not able to print the Decem- 
ber, 1959 issue of News & 
Letters. All current unexpired 
subscriptions will therefore be 
extended by one issue. 
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STEWARD SYSTEM FORFEITED BY UNION 

' A worker said that our local union has fallen from 
the height of the Sputnik to the deepest part of the sea. 
He said that the last contract'Local 212 U.A.W.-C.I.O. 
got, every production worker knew he was sold out 
but he didn’t know to what extent. Since it was signed, 
these past months have shown us through bitter experi- 
ence what we have lost. 

The Steward System, which was the heart of the union and 
the only thing a worker could look to in the shop, is completely 
wrecked. In the past four or five year workers have been so 
disgusted with the Stewards they would tell them they hoped to 
see the day when they would be put back to work. They said 
this about the Local officers and the International officers too. 
But they wanted to be the ones to do it — not the. company or 
the Union leaders. When they do it, it is in order to make 
workers just cogs in the machines to work them to the point 
where they can not- say a word to anyone about it. 

UNION GIVES UP STEWARD SYSTEM 

One worker said, “When we had a union even when workers 
were in the same department, but separated by walls, if there 
was more than 15 within those walls they could elect a chief, 
steward. Any time you were separated by floors you elected a 
steward. Even Emil Mazey once said that the only way to keep a 
strong local union is to maintain a big strong Steward System. 

In this last contract these same people worked out an agree- 
ment with the company that the Stewards would be elected by 
division. The company^has the power to say what is a division. 
A few weeks ago some workers finally got the meaning of this. 
The chief steward was elected in the Inspection department. 
He was told his division covered the length of the plant which is 
about a mile long, and the six stories in the plant. In addition, 
he would have to work four hours a day and have only the 
other four to cover the grievances. He told the 'union to go to 
hell, that it would take him a week to get around to all those 
inspectors if he didn’t have to work at all. Practically every 
worker that has any militancy left, when he is approached and 
asked to run for Chief Steward, now says no. They don’t want 
any' part of it. Workers are saying that the Union officers knew 
this when they signed the contract. They knew no sensible person 
would accept the job. In that way they can get their company 
stooges to be the Stewards. 

Another worker said that he was reading in one of the dailies 
where it referred to the Dodge Lpcal President as ‘that union 
boss.” He said that is exactly what they are. Bosses are all the 
same. They combine together in every thing, especially when it 
comes to exploiting 1 the working people. ' _ - 

* . . SWEAT AND BLOOD" 

This is the month in which our five dollars will be deducted 
from our pay check for the new dues increase. They sent us a 
special edition of Solidarity with the headline about how the 
new dues structure will forge tools for a better tomorrow. The 
sub head read “Cost of Membership in U.A.W. Still World’s 
Best Investment.” As if this is not enough to make a production 
worker scream, the entire paper tries to tell you how democratic 
they were in arriving at the decision, that 90% voted for it. 
90% of hand picked delegates. We all know how democratic these 
bosses — -or any bosses — are. There are millions of workers that 
will never receive one red cent of this so-called good investment. 
The only thing for them is the sweat and blood they have to 
pour in these Automation machines. 

It seems as if they are trying to say that workers should be 
glad that their dues are raised. They talk about all the gains they 
have made for workers through fringe benefits, etc.. Why don’t 
they speak of all they have taken from workers and handed 
over to the company for these fringe benefits. A few months 
ago they took away half of our rest period. They gave 3 minutes 
of our 6 minute rest period on the hour to the company. After 
being forced to call a meeting to take a vote on it — and only 

2 out of 500 workers voted for the 3 minutes — they said they 
would go back and bargain with the company for the 6 minutes. 
After a month and a half they called another meeting at which 
the International Rep. spoke for 2 solid hours. Again it was 
voted down by the workers. As of today, 3 months later, hot 
one worker has heard a word about it and we are only getting 

3 minutes on the hour. 

Now they are combining from one to seven departments 
into what they call a division. We are to have one Chief Steward 
to a division. Yes, this dues collecting agency we call a. union 
has indeed fallen. 

UNION QUIET ON SLAVE CONDITIONS 

They have done nothing about the miserable speed-up on 
the lines. A u’brker from the Jefferson plant,, a member of Local 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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The Way to Peace? 


Of War and Peace 

KHRUSHCHEV, EISENHOWER AND 
DE GAULLE APPROACH THE SUMMIT 

Nikita Khrushchev’s recent address to the Supreme Soviet on “peaceful co- 
existence” bore every mark of old-fashioned sabre-rattling in which the only thing 
new -was the barbarity of the threat to wipe any “enemy” country or countries “off 
the face of the earth.” 

“MORE RUBBLE 
FOR A RUBLE” 

Khrushchev continued to as- 
sure his monolithic ruling body 
that the 17 billion rubles which 
would be saved as a result of 
the proposed cut of 1,200,000 
men from the armed forces 
would “not reduce the fire- 
power of our armed forces . . . 
The weapon we have today in 
the hatching stage is even more 
. . . formidable (than the H- 
bomb). It is a fantastic 
weapon.” 

So fantastic is the age in 
which we live, that Khru- 
shchev no sooner said this 
than one American scientist 
suggested it might mean that 
the Russians could send H- 
bombs to outer space, and, 
with a signal from earth, be 
able at any time to set it 
off to any target! 

A missile salvo as one road 
to world dominance is certain- 
ly not excluded in the calcula- 
tions of this totalitarian tyrant. 
He certainly out-Dullesed 
Dulles with his view of bar- 
gaining “from a position of 
strength.” Being, however, a 
master of talking from both 
sides of his mouth, Khru- 
shchev, in this speech, ' also 
proposed both a cut in the 
armed forces and the produc- 
tion of conventional weapons, 
not to mention “the good life" 
for the Russians. Whomever 
this fooled, it didn’t fool the 
Russian people. 

THE BIG STICK— 

AND THE LITTLE CARROT 
* * * 

Once before, in Stalin’s 
day, there was a quick de- 
mobilization of the army. The 
shortage of labor in industry, 
the war destruction, and the 
post-war unrest left Stalin’s 
grandiose Elans without a labor 
force to execute them. There 
promptly followed, therefore, a 
general amnesty for all ’’labor 
offenses,” and, to provide the 
type of counterweight to labor’s 
demands that is provided by 
the unemployed, the rapid de- 
mobilization of soldiers. 

, More recently, the shortage 
of labor could be seen in the 
fact that no small part of the 
sudden reorganization in edu- 
cation was due to that shox-tage. 
Presently, the proposal for 
a cut of 1,200,000 is connect- 
ed both with the shortage of 
labor in industry and the un- 
rest in agriculture. 
Khrushchev let the cat out 
of the bag when he told his 
bureaucratic cohorts that “there 
was no room for the callous- 
ness and negligence which of- 
ficials and managers have dis- 
played toward newcomers en- 
tering the former virgin land 
projects jn Siberia.” 

This, then, is Where many of 
the soon-to-be demob ilized 
soldiers will be headed for. And 
what about the rich life in the 
cities? “In spite of this (low 
harvest),” Khrushchev said, 
coming down to the realities of 
Russian life instead of boasting 
(Continued on Page 8) 


TWO WORLDS 

The Roots of Anti-Semitism 

By Raya Dunayevskaya 

NOT COLOGNE, GERMANY, BUT DETROIT, USA 

The most fantastic of all the current anti-Semitic 
acts occurred, not in Cologne, Germany, but in Detroit, 
USA. The self-styled teen-age “fuehrer” of the group 
that smeared swastikas on synagogues is the son of a 
teacher at the University of Detroit. 

This instructor in the ways of democracy had the gall to 
say that he “didn’t know” that playing with Nazi uniforms and 
insignia would have any worse effect on his son than playing at 
being cowboy, especially since he had told him that “the enemy 
now was the hammer and sickle.” 

The so-called “minister of war” in that American Nazi group 
is the son of a policeman. 

This group of juvenile delinquents — who were not sent, to 
a house of correction, but given back to the custody of their 
parents — was originally organized fully 4 years ago by the older 
brother of the “fuehrer,” who has since become a guardian of 
democracy where he is stationed — in Germany. 

The Army issued a statement that it would “immediately” 
investigate whether the soldier had any connection with the 
Cologne outrage. At the same time the press displayed such 
tender feelings in the whole matter that not only were the 
names of the teenagers not revealed, but neither were those of 
the parents or the soldier. 

• That this contrasts sharply with the practice followed when a 
Negro moves into a white neighborhood is made the more blatant 
by the fact that all this has occurred in a neighborhood adjoining 
the one that two years ago saw adult hooligan attacks on Mrs.' 
Watkins’ home. Behind every so-called juvenile delinquent stands 
a respectable adult with all the prejudices of decadent capitalist 
society. 

ON BOTH SIDES OF THE IRON CURTAIN 

Lest we forget that, the Allies no sooner won the war than 
they began to staff their administrations with former Nazis, let 
me say that the Army would do better than investigate that 
single Detroit soldier if it looked at its own top brass. I refer not 
only to the American Army, but to the four occupying- powers, 
including Russia. 

Where, a decade after the Allied victory, “the loser” 
Nazi General, Spiedel can become .the head of NATO, on the 
other side of the Iron Curtain the Jews have gone through 
everything from the purges of Stalin’s era to the era of 
Khrushchev which permits publications that rival the 
infamous! forged ‘Protocols of Zion.” 

(See articles entitled “Behind the Screen of Zionism,” in 
Sovremennyi Vostok, Nov. and Dec. 1957, and “The Priests of 
the God Jehovah,” in the Prikarpatska Pravda, Sept. 24, 1958. 
These are translated, and others of like nature summarized, in 
the Sept. 14, 1959 issue of The New Leader.) 

The fact that Khrushchev took qui^S advantage of the 
present reappearance of anti-Semitism in Adenauer Germany to 
point to a recurrence of Nazism, and ask for “no confidence” in 
West Germany, is pure and cheap politics. Not that Adenauer 
can be absolved of responsibility, but he is not alone. All the 
occupying powers in Germany, including Russia, are responsible 
(Continued on Page 5) 
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NEGRO WORKERS KEPT FROM UP-GRADING 
H COPPER BY COMPANY AND UNION 


AUTOMATION MACHINE NOT FAST ENOUGH 
CO. ATTEMPTS TO SPEED-UP MANKILLER 


DETROIT — In the last issue I 
told you how the company is 
trying to get a job every 9 sec- 
onds out of the machine I work 
on. I’d like to tell you a little 
story about this machine. 

The company says that a.job 
every 9 seconds, is the speed 
they »vere sold on when they 
bought this machine. At this 
speed one welder was working 
right behind the machine re- 
welding the defective spots. 

The company was going to 
pieces. They said this was extra 
cost. Whenever they cut the 
speed of the machine down the 
welds would come out perfectly. 
EAGER TIME STUDY MAN 

They even have a time study 
man timing the machine. He 
would turn the dial back up to 
9 seconds and the welds would 
begin breaking again. It looked 
like they called for every engi- 
neer in the plant, including the 
head engineer. After a heated 
argument he told them that he 
has the - knowledge to repair 
anything that breaks down on 
the machine but if the welds do 
not hold when the machine, 
works at 9 seconds speed they 
hjad better call the man that 
sold them the machine. 

After a few days he was 
flown in and met at the airport 
and brought back to the plant 
in a long, black limousine. With 

Loss of J^)b 
Used As Club 

RIVER ROUGE.— The strike j 
may be over, but that doesn’t J 
mean the men are not worry- j 
ing. They’re plenty worried — 
about their jobs. 

Nobody is safe, even guys 
with good seniority are doing 
things they wouldn’t do be- 
fore. 

I know on my job, there is 
just so much work that a man 
can do, and you can’t let them 
keep pushing work on you, be- 
caqse they never know when to 
stop. 

But my two buddies, and 
both have real good seniority, 
are so scared that they might 
lose their jobs they’ll go along 
with almost anything the boss 
tells them. 

Just the other night the boss 
had four work orders for us, 
and they kept telling me that 
we’d have to. do them all, when 
all we should have had was 
one work order to do. 

It so happened that I was 
in a position to decide what 
we would get done, and we 
sure didn’t do them all. I told 
them they didn’t know what 
they were letting themselves 
in for if they tried to keep up 
with the work orders. We’d 
just be killing ourselves. 

Its easy for a boss to write 
out the orders, but you’re the 
'one who is on the short end 
of that deal. You’re the one 
who has to do it. 

It just doesn’t make sense 
to knock yourself out. If a lay- 
off comes and you’re one of 
them, you’re going to go re- 
gardless. The only thing you 
'get for knoofcing yourself out 
Is old before your time. 

— Steelworker 


his brief ease and blue prints 
he was brought directly into the 
plant and to this machine. 

After going over the ma- 
chine for a Vi hour he told 
them the machine is working 
perfectly. The time study man 
turned it up to 9 seconds and 
the welds began to break. The 
machine company man turned 
it back dbwn and said that is 
where it is supposed to be set 
at. There was another heated 
argument and the plant man- 
ager was called. He asked the 
man why wouldn’t the welds 
hold at the speed of 9 seconds. 
The man told him that was too 
fast. 

The plant manager told him 
that the company bought the 


Detroit — If any true trade 
unionist read the article in the 
Detroit Times of January 20th 
by Jack Crellin, it should have 
been enough to make his blood 
boil. The headline of the article 
was “Racial Row Splits Fdrd 
Local.” the prejudiced way in 
which it was written should 
force every Negro member of 
the U.A.W. to know where these 
officials and so called labor 
columnists stand. 

A FAVOR FOR HUBBARD 

A Ford worker said that the 
Ford local is not split along 
racial lines among the rank 
and file workers in the shop 
but it is split between the 
Negroes and the whites who 
are in the leadership of the 
union. 

Mayor Hubbard of Dearborn 
went to the President of the 
Ford local and asked for use of 
the local hall for a political 
rally. When this came up for 
vote at the General Council, 
Horace Sheffield objected and 
so did many other Negroes. To 
see how quickly the Interna- 
tional union came to the aid of 
Steliato and Hubbard is amaz- 
ing. 

Hubbard has always made his 

Conditions of Work 
in Steel Worsened 

River Rouge — Insofar as we 
are concerned, nothing has been 
changed. We wanted to have 
something done about the con- 
ditions of work, but they are 
still the same, if not worse. 

The way I see it, the McLouth 
steel workers are right in what 
they did. They wanted to make 
sure their grievances were 
settled before they went back 
to work. 

We should have known 
what the agreements were 
before we went back to work. 

We still have plenty of griev- 
ances that have to be settled, 
and, more are piling up. 

The thing of it is, that no- 
body really knows what is in 
the contract. I know I don’t 
know what is in it, and when I 
go to ask the steward some- 
thing, he doesn’t know about it 
either. You just can’t do any- 
thing in a situation like that. 


machine on the basis that it 
would weld a perfect job every 
9 seconds. The man told him 
that he didn’t sell it. to him 
but he could tell him what that 
was, just plain sales talk. He 
told them they make and sell 
cars and they know their dealers 
sell them on the basis of sales 
talk. Some sell ears on the basis 
that it can go 150 miles an 
hour. You know if you run it 
at that speed something is go- 
ing wrong with it. You can run 
a car at the normal rate of 
speed for' a long time. It’s the 
same with the machine. 

How do they expect a human 
being to put out their ‘quality 
control’ by speeding them up 
so. when they can’t make the 
machines work at that speed? 


position clear. When the Mont- 
gomery bus boycott was in 
effect he went there and wrote 
some of the most derogatory 
remarks about the Negro peo- 
ple that was ever printed in a 
daily paper. He boasted to those 
Southerners that a Negro can- 
not live in Dearborn and will 
never as long as he is mayor. 

One can believe the trouble 
started as Steliato said, when 
Sheffield, who is on the Inter- 
national staff and who was a 
member of the Reuther caucus, 
nominated a Negro, at the last 
U.A.W. convention, for the 
executive board, in opposition 
to the Reutherite caucus. No 
f^gro member has ever served 
on tfie executive board. 

Sheffield is also the vice 
president of the Trade Union 
Leadership Council. 

This is a Negro organization 
that does not admit white mem- 
bers. Now they say this is 
against U.A.W. policies. The 
fact that they have many all 
white groups inside the U.A.W. 
and that they have had all 
Negro groups that did not allow 
whites in before, that were 
sanctioned by the U.A.W. so 
long as they supported Reuther 
and got votes for his caucus and 
so long as they kept the Negro 
workers in line, does not make 
them .hesitate, 

THE WHITE CITIZEN 
COUNCIL AT WORK 

An article in a Negro paper 
said that whites and Negro 
workers have organized in the 
shop and sent a resolution de- 
claring that the trouble is the 
work of an agent of the White 
Citizen Council, an enemy of 
the Negro people and labor. It 
also stated that as far back as 
1955 an official organizer of the 
White. Citizen Council move.d 
North from Alabama and boldly 
set up shop in Dearborn with 
the blessings of Mayor Hubbard. 
It pointed out that today for 
the first time in many years 
Local 600 stands without a 
Negro representative among the 
top officers 
NEGRO WORKERS 
BUILT LOCAL 

The Negroes are keeping- 
whites out of their organization 
because they don’t want these 
so-called liberal leaders to come 
in and wreck it. The union 
officials want this organization 
to bust up but they are quite 
willing to help a man like Hub- 
bard. A? one worker said, 
“Mayor Hubbard is a Democrat 
and Democrats can do no wrong. 
Steliato lives in Mayor Hub- 
bard’s district. When he runs 
for Congress he will have to 
have Hubbard’s support. He 
certainly, if even Hubbard does 
not, knows the contributions 
that Negro workers have made 
to the building of the Ford 
Local and that they nor any 
other workers are not going to 
see it go down the drain.” 

—Negro Auto Worker 


San Francisco — I bid on a 
better job, and a white man 
bid on it too. They’re supposed 
to let you know if you got the 
job within 48 hours, but I 
never heard anything about it. 
So I asked at the office, and 
they said that I had the job, 
but that they just hadn’t gotten 
around to calling me over on 
the job so that I could learn to 
operate it, but that they would 
soon. 

A couple of days later I was 
told that I was wanted in the 
office right a way. I didn’t 
know what it was all about, 
especially since all the big shots 

Where Is News of 
African Miners? 

Detroit — When the news 
flashed round the world 
that 437 coal miners had 
been trapped by a cave-in 
in Coalbrook, South Africa, 
a couple of weeks ago, I 
thought that since it was 
one of the worst modern 
mine disasters that there 
would be daily Reports on 
the attempts made to rescue 
the men. 

Certainly there have been 
continuous reports of mine dis- 
asters in various countries 
which had not involved nearly 
as many men as were trapped 
here. But after the first an- 
nouncement of the disaster, 
the daily press carried hardly 
any mention of what was being 
done. As a matter of fact, more 
than a week went by before I 
was able to find anything more 
on it in the papers. 

This was a two paragraph 
article saying that tungsten 
drill bits had been ordered 
from a firm in Texas to be 
used to get to the trapped 
‘ men — only to find when arey 
arrived in Africa that they 
were too big for the drills. 

THE NEXT THING I saw, 
about a week later, was that 
a hole had been drilled down 
to the mine level, that the 
mine appeared flooded, and 
hope for any survivors was 
given up. 

I kept wondering about this 
almost complete lack of news 
about these men and their 
families, and as. the days went 
by and there was no further 
news, the horrible through! 
struck me: to the capitalist 
controlled daily press here, the 
lives of 431 African miners was 


and the president of the union 
were all sitting around the 
table and they had left an 
empty chair for me. The big 
shots started to explain to me 
about the machine — how many 
thousands of dollars it had cost 
and how much it would cost 
the company if it broke. 

After they finished talking 
I asked-- them if the man who 
was running the machine had 
just started running the thing 
without being trained first, and 
if they thought I’d just walk 
up to a new machine and start 
operating it without knowing 
anything about it too. Then I 
told the union president that 
I thought he was supposed to 
see to the man with the most 
seniority getting the jobs he 
bids for. He answered that that 
was what he was there for and 
that the job was mine if I 
wanted it. He said that the 
meeting was just to let me 
know how expensive the ma- 
chine was.. I got disgusted then 
and told them that they could 
take the job and give it to any- 
one they wanted because I 
didn’t want it, and I walked 
out. 

I figure that if I’d taken the 
job, they’d have done some- 
thing to make me quit com- 
pletely. 


not something worth report- 
ing. 

I was talking with a friend of 
mine about the situation and 
expressed jny views. He said: 

“Yeah^it sure seems strange. 
Even a trapped cat is given 
coverage by newspapers. And * 
these are men. With the tech- 
nical know-how, just transpor- 
tation, and machines we have, 
when something like this hap- 
pens top priority should be 
given to men and equipment 
to get them right there to 
help. 

“If we did just that one thing 
in this case, it would have done 
more for this country in the 
eyes of people throughout the 
world than all the billions of 
dollars we’ve sent overseas.” 

. — Ex-Miner from W. V* 
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STEWARD SYSTEM FORFEITED BY UNION 

(Continued from Page 1) 

7, said that, the speed-up and intimidation is so great that many -- 
workers actually believe that the foremen are going crazy. On 
the job he works he said the pieces come to him so fast that if 
you cough dr sneeze "Vou will miss the next job. 

In my department,” he said, “a spark fell into the glove 


of one of the welders. To get it 
hand. The foreman reprimanded 
they all explained to him what 
must not happen again.” 

The worker said, “We are paying five dollars 
the union now and are working 


out he shook the glove off his 
him for missing a weld. After 
happened, he still said that it 


month to 
harder than slaves in the shop. 


All the gains we have made through fringe benefits have been 
taken back by the company with the help of the union, and we 
have to let those bosses of the union take more money out of 
our pocket. One of these days, we are going to be forced to 
organize this union all over again.” 
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ETU Election Shows How 
Bureaucrats Seize Control 

SCOTLAND— The British Trade Unions have be- 
eome the happy hunting ground for the worst kind of 
sectarians, religious and political. The C. P. controlled 
Electrical Trade Union has had the spotlight turned on 
by the accusation that election results are falsified. The 
leaders have undoubtedly run away from the charge. 
E.T.U. is, in many respects, no different from some of 

the other unions. 

We are concerned here 


about the candidates that are 
put forward. The Communist 
Party is well organized and 
sees to it that all the mem- 
bers work for the Party can- 
didate. 

The recent election for the 
presidency of the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union saw two 
candidates in the final ballot. 
They were Carron, the Roman 
Catholic, and Birch, the C. P. 
candidate. The, election of a 
full-time official in the Glasgow 
District of the same union 
ended with Sheriff, the C. P. 
member, and Maley, the Roman 
Catholic, in the final ballot. 

The election of the General 
Secretary of the Electrical 
Trade Union has ended with 
Haxell, the C P.. candidate, and 
Byrne, the Roman Catholic 
candidate in the final ballot. 
This has happened with Foun- 
dry Workers’ Union and with 
other unions. 

The real purpose of the 
trade unions is lost sight of 
in this sordid scramble for 
positions by the rival factions. 
Neither of the factions repre- 
sent the interests of the mass 
of the trade union members. 
The members are almost 
powerless against the or- 
ganized factions. They vote 
Catholic to keep the Com- 
munist out, or they vote 
Communist to keep the Cath- 
olic out. 

It can be tackled by the mem- 
bers insisting on the struggle 
being waged on immediate 
issues. If they aim at coordinat- 
ing the various struggles and so 
turn attention to more serious 
issues than the winning of posi- 
tions, they wiU build a move- 
ment more powerful than all 
♦he factions put together. 
Struggle will destroy the in- 
trigues. There is no other way. 


Can ETU Rebels 
Break the Grip 
of Communists? 

By VICTOR NERO 
LONDON — The Electrical 
Trades Union has been in the 
newspaper headlines for the 
past 18 months. The issues have 
been accusations of Communist 
interference in the Union's af- 
fairs, lavish spending by Com- 
munist officials of the members’ 
funds, and ballot rigging by the 
Communists to assure their con- 
tinuing in office. 

To add to the Communists’ 
problems, there has been, from 
within the Union, a serious 
challenge for control of the 
Union. The Communist Party 
administration of the E.T.U. 
has been severely shaken and 
consequently Ballot Rigging has 
become more and more an es- 
sential feature of their organiza- 
tion. 

Frank Foulkes, the E.T.U. 
General President, and possibly 
the most popular of the Union’s 
many Communist leaders, very 
narrowly “defeated” William 
Blairford, a Scottish ex-Com- 
munist. It is generally accepted 
by all, bar Communist mem- 
bers of the Union, that without 
vote rigging the' Union would 
have Blairford for President to- 
day. 

It has been reported in the 
press that several E.T.U. 
Branch Secretaries have re- 
ceived members’ return ballot 
papers even before members 
have had time to receive their 
papers from the Secretary. - 
There is much confusion in 
the ranks of the E.T.U., and it 
is difficult to formulate values 
in the present inter-Union 
struggle. To counter the effi- 


Wildcats (British Species) 


By G. HAYES 
National Society of Painters 
South London 
It has become fashion- 
able in certain circles. 
Fleet Street and Transport 
House, to refer to indus- 
trial action as “Wildcat.” 
No longer shall we hear of 
“Unofficial Stoppages,” or 
‘Unruly Elements”; the 
term “Wildcat” has become 
the order of the day. 

The wildcat, referred to in 
more august surroundings as 
“Feiis Silvestris,” is an ani- 
mal that stalks by slow 
gliding movements and final- 
ly charges with great speed. 

The huntsmen should 
beware for history has 
proved that the working 
class will stand so much 
and no more. We shall 
never be trapped so long 
as we choose to be “Wild- 
cats” and not tame kitties. 

Recently, I overheard the 
following conversation be- 
tween a Wildcat and a tame 
puss: 

The Wildcat, half-starved 
and wondering Where tomor- 
row’s meals were coming 


from, looked at the well-fed 
tame puss, and asked, “You 
seem to be doing alright for 
yourself. How come?” 

“You could be as well-fed 
as I, all you have to do is 
follow my example.’,’ an- 
swered puss. 

“And what may that be?” 
asked Wildcat. 

“Why, guard one of the 
masters’ houses from thieves, 
and thereby protect his 
property, and he will feed 
you with scraps from his 
table." 

Wildcat pondered this, and 
thought to himself, “Hmmm 
— it seems alright,” and then 
he *saw * a collar around 
pussy’s neck. “Why are you 
wearing a collar?” he asked. 

“So that I shan’t wander 
away during the day, and to 
make sure I lose no sleep, 
thereby keeping fit to carry 
out my duty during the 
night.” 

“In that case,” answered 
Wildcat, “you may keep 
the job to yourself. As for 
me, I shall keep my liberty, 
for I have no desire to live 
in chains.” 


Scottish Workers Face Lay-Offs 
As Shipyards, Mines Expect Slump 
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cient if corrupt Communist or- 
ganization in the E.T.U., it is 
’generally accepted that under 
the leadership of Jock Byrne 
and Leslie Cannon there has 
been a mobilization of all oppos- 
ing forces from left to right. 
(Cannon was the Union’s chief 
Education Officer who was 
sacked by HaxeU after publicly 
disagreeing with the butchery 
of the Hungarian workers and 
resigning from the Communist 
Party.) 

The E.T.U. Rank and File has 
always beep in the forefront of 
workers struggles, handicapped 
recently by the shackles of 
Communist domination' that al- 
lows no rights to opposition 
whatsoever. 


If Marxism and Freedom 
does nothing else than bring 
up to date the 'Comrades’ and 
their ‘Socialism’ it will have 
served its purpose. What other 
party has ever been so ex- 
posed, even from its own 
ranks . . . but so thick are 
their skins that facts cannot 
penetrate them. It would ap- 
pear that the Labour Party 
will go the same way. It is 
now suggested that national- 
ization beat it. This is a prod- 
uct of “Socialism in Our 
Time”; . . . they proceeded 
to run capitalism better than 
the Tories. Yet this is the 
party the Communists tell the 
workers to vote for! 

Gas Board Worker 
London 

The Labour Party is “Right” 
because all “Lefts” and mili- 
tants are out of it. Thus we 
should all get in, and also aim 
to get the “Daily Herald” into 
a real workers’ paper — which 
could be done. After all, 
despite all their differences, 
big business ~ never swerves 
froms its one loyalty — the 
Tory party. 

Close East London Worker 
England 

* * * 

It does not matter where 
one goes today, everywhere 
is different. Houses go — and 
banks, building societies, and 
car parks raise their heads. 
Leicester is terrible. More 
destruction by our Labour 
council than by Hitler during 
the war. Old people are being 
put out and transferred right 


GLASGOW — Nothing stop- 
ped the Scottish workers from 
visiting one another and cele- 
brating the New Year. Auld 
Lang Syne was sung, much 
whiskey was consumed, and 
many resolutions were made. 
Now and then, during the cele- 
brations, some remarks were 
made regarding the prospects 
in the coming year. The work- 
ers know better than the hack 
writers of the Beaverbrook 
press, their position in industry. 

Mr. George Middleton, Sec- 
retary of the Scottish Trades 
Union Congress, told the Sun- 
day Express, “I think the pros- 
pects for 1960 more favourable 
than they were a year ago.” He 
said that progress had been 
made in the fight for a bal- 
anced eeonpmy. He has been 
involved in a fight between 
Wales and Scotland for a share 
from new ventures 'in the steel 
and motor car industries. 

* * * 

Some facts have been made 
known regarding the shipbuild- 
ing industry on which tens of 
thousands of Scottish workers 
depend. Comjpenting on the 
situation, The Glasgow Herald 
says, “Shipbuilders will enter 
the New Year fearing that con- 
ditions in their industry may 
become worse before they get 
better. 

“Nothing in what 1959 has 
held for them suggests definite- 
ly that the world slump in 
freights has at last reached 
bottom. New building dropped 
by a tenth, tonnage laid up 
kept growing. In many coun- 


outside the City where there 
are few or no shops and not 
even a Post Office to draw 
their pension ... I don’t know 
what the young people have to 
face in the future, far or near; 
but, it is in the hands of the 
workers to decide that. 

Veteran Socialist 
Leicester 

(For More Readers’ Views 
See Page 4) 

Action Wanted 
-Not Sympathy 

LONDON — The six members 
of the Direct Action Commit- 
tee Against Nuclear War (see 
‘News & Letters, Jan., 1960, 
p. 3 & 8) remain in prison. The 
Secretary of the new Commit- 
tee, Ian Dixon, in a message 
to News & Letters, adds; 

‘The Gommittee cannot as- 
sociate itself with the several 
protests at the arrest of our 
previous Committee. Our aim is 
not to solicit sympathy for our 
colleagues in prison. Our duty 
to them is to make known to the 
best of our ability the reasons 
why they and others are willing 
to invite arrest by breaking the 
law. The justness or otherwise 
of the Act of 1361 A.D., under 
which the Committee were im- 
prisoned, is an interesting civil 
liberties issue, but as such it 
is not the immediate concern 
of the present Committee which 
does not want its main message 
obscured by other issues! Many 
thanks for your interest and 
.support” 


tries labour relations deterior- 
ated. Now a mood of qualified 
pessimism seems the best spirit 
in which to go forward.” 

The National Institute of 
economic and S o c ia 1 Re- 
search, in a report, says that 
in regard to industrial ca- 
pacity and output the posi- J 
tion in Scotland is “worse 
than average.” Referring to 
the firms interviewed, the re- 
port said, “Their output had 
declined in the past year and 
the signs point to a further 
decline.” 

The National Institute pre- 
dicts that output in the ear in- 
dustry will rise by 10 to 15 per 
cent, but there will be a decline 
in most other industries. The 
makers of products going into 
ships and mines are badly hit, 
says the report. Makers of 
specialized heavy machinery, 
except for steel mills, still show 
large excess capacities. 

The outlook is black on 
Clydeside where most of the 
23 shipyards are slowing 
down. It is contended that be- 
cause of intense competition, 
new orders from Norway will 
render lower profits. This 
may account for the drive 
which -has been going on 
against the shop stewards in 
recent months. The aim will 
be to put "a heavier burden 
on to the workers. The' de- 
mand for skilled workers is 
already dropping. 

It is certain that a consider- 
able number of workers will be 
paid off in two shipyards in the 
Govan area of Glasgow. Recent- 
ly, some joiners were paid off in 
one of these yards, and some 
platers in the other. That was 
only the beginning. 

Trade union leaders like Mr. 
Middleton will soon be forced 
to face up to the reaf’situation. 
He was at one time a promin- 
ent member of the ,C.P. but he 
is now with the right wing. 

New Factories Act 

Shop stewards especially 
should note that the bulk of the 
provisions of the Factories Act 
(1959) came into eff^t from the 
beginnnig- of December. A 
group of other provisions in the. 
Act operate as from February 
1st. 

The date when the remaining 
sections of the Act become ef- 
fective has not yet been fixed. 
But it would do no harm for all 
workers concerned with safety 
to become familiar with the 
new Act. If they don’t, the boss 
won’t. 

Ask him to show you the 
Memorandum that is being sent 
out by the Ministry of Labour, 
which briefly outlines the main 
changes in factory law. 

Marx studied British factory 
law in the Reference Room of 
the British Museum. He praised 
the work of the factory inspec- 
tors. Mention that bit; empha- 
size the last two words. 

—“Nobby” Clark 


THEY’VE NEVER HAD 
IT SO GOOD— 

“In target areas although it 
may not be possible to save the 
fabric nor the employees if stiH 
at work, much can be done by 
previous planning to save the 
business of the Company.” 

—CIVIL DEFENCE TODAY 
(Section on Industry by Brig- 
adier G. R. Williams), Quoted 
by FBU Sec. at the TUC. 
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Page Four 

EDITORIAL 

TheTragedy of France 

3.000 wilful fascists, who dwindled to 400 during 7 days of 
threats of armed revolt, succeeded in holding 45 million French- 
men by their collective throat. 

PLOTS AND COUNTER-PLOTS 

On the 6th day, if we are to believe the bourgeois press, 
De Gaulle made so electrifying a speech that he (1) saved France 
“without bloodshed”: (2) reasserted his complete authority over 
the French Army, without whose complicity the Algerian fascists 
could never have held out; and (3) remained true to his “principle 
Of self-determination” for the 9' million Arabs in Algeria. 

This fable is both hollow and mythical. It fails to explain 
why, under the circumstances, De Gaulle took 6 days before he 
made that “speech of destiny,” after which it still took two more 
days before the plotters’ barricades came down. The fact remains 
that one of the chief leaders of the putsch, M. Ortiz, together 
with his lieutenants, escaped from under the averted eyes of 
the cordon of paratroopers and Foreign Legionnaires. The other 
leader, M. Lagaillarde, was given nearly military honors when 

Via’ lpft- fKa Vinrriunilps 

LET US NOT FORGET that when De Gaulle first heard of 
the colon demonstration, which resulted in 24 killed and 136 
wounded, he gave orders to General Challe, his military chief in 
Algeria, to put down the putsch "during the night." That was 
Sunday, January 24. Far from obeying the order, General Challe, 
as well as Delegate General Delouvrier, gave ground before the 
colons who proceeded to rip up the streets and build barricades. 
After two more days of stalemate, these great generals panicked 
and left Algiers for a more secluded spot. 

A second look at De Gaulle’s 6 days of hesitation, and the 
Army’s two additional days of procrastination, will do more than 
dispel the fable of his speech of destiny. It will show that his 
counter-plots are on a par with plots by the Army and the 
white colonists. 

' He found that the plot extended directly into his Cabinet. 
Although they did not participate in the anti-De Gaulle demon- 
strations, they were one with the aim of the • plotters to keep 
Algeria "French,” that is to say, continue the French enslavement 
of 9 million Arabs. 

De Gaulle asked for dictatorial powers for his Cabinet 
rather than for himself because he owes his continuing power 
to them. 

The crucial fact, of course, is that De Gaulle owes his power 
precisely to this fascist Army-political corps, and he depends on 
them to restore the “grandeur” of France. Before he decided to 
make his TV speech calling for obedience to the state power, 
he sent General Ely to strike a bargain with the Army brass. 

The “magical” effect of the speech was due to De Gaulle’s 
promise that the Army would remain in Algeria to supervise 
any referendum on self-determination. 

THIS is the Army whose methods of torture rival those of 
the Nazis; the Army that has carried on a ruthless struggle 
against the Arabs for 5 long years. It is the Army that is so 
violently opposed to self-determination. This is the**same Officer 
corps which did not execute a single plotter, but continued to 
torture and execute Arab revolutionaries. 

By the 9th day. when the barricades finally came down, the 
tragi-comedy became a farce. The martial ardor of the conspira- 
tors cooled so quickly that a mere 127 of them volunteered for 
a token 6-month's hitch in the Army while the other rioters went 
back to the saloons to resume their plotting. 

THE SPEECH & THE ACTIONS 

Any view that it was De Gaulle’s scorn against the 
plotters that brought the Army officers to obey their Com- 
' mander-in-Chief flies in face of the reality that it was the 
Commander-in-Chief who capitulated to the Army’s aim of 
keeping Algeria enslaved. The speech tells yon as much. 
While it thunders against “liars and conspirators,” it assures 
" them that “France and De Gaulle” will not “surrender 
Algeria to the rebellion.” The “rebellion” referred to is not 
the conspiracy to get De Gaulle into line, but the revolt of 
the Arabs against French imperialist rule, the struggle for 
national independence on the part of 9 million Arabs, the 
overwhelming majority of the population of Algeria. 

THE ACTIONS that followed the speech show unmistakably 
that De Gaulle’s victory was, in fact, a victory for the Army 
brass. Take the "mop-up operations” for which De Gaulle 
requested dictatorial powers. For a Soustelle who was fired, not 
only does a Debre remain, but War Minister Guillaumat was 
‘punished” by being kicked upstairs to become head of the 
Atomic Energy Project. 

The very man who did nothing against the fascist 
plotters because he is a fascist himself is now entrusted with 
the A-bom*. This is a direct threat, not only to Africa, but 
to the whole world. 

Of course there were some arrests of “Rightists.” But when 
the Generals remain on the loose, who can console himself that 
a Lagaillarde is in jail? On top of it all, De Gaulle is now busy 
breaking Algeria into new political units. He hopes thereby not 
to have to face 9 million Arabs, but a series of religious and 
“ethnic” groups from Moslem to Berber, from Jew to Frenchman, 
with the fascistic military commanders in charge of keeping 
“order” in each of these allegedly semi-autonomous communities. 

This Gaullic version of Britain’s 1921 partition of Ireland 
makes the Black-and-Tans appear as veritable angels. 

THE PROLETARIAN TRAGEDY 

THE REAL TRAGEDY of France took place on the streets 
of Paris. The two so-called workers’ parties. Communists and 
Socialists, which even now control the majority of the French 
proletarians in trade unions, called for defense of De Gaulle. 
Worse yet, they asked the workers to demonstrate for De Gaulle 
on their own time— lunch hour — so as not to disturb capitalist 
production. 

De Gaulle, whose power, aim, and visions of grandeur rest 
on quite a different -class than the proletariat, rewarded this 
loyalty by asking that dictatorial powers be given to the very 
Cabinet whose majority were Lagaillarde’s co-conspirators in, 
the May 13th coup that brought the French Republic down. 
Even now, some of them hail this fascist anti-Semite as “a 
patriot.” . ‘ 

General De Gaulle chose to disregard the very existence 
of the workers’ general strike because it was so overpowering 
— involving 12 million— that the alternative to ruling with 
fascist plotters manifested itself. 

The Communist and Socialist leadership, on the other hand, 
is in a conspiracy with De Gaulle to minimize that mass power. 
Nothing so exposes the crisis in ideology as this crisis in 
organization. The betrayal of the proletariat by their own 
i organizations is now complete. 

It is precisely the totality of the crisis in Communist- 
Socialist politics that will free the proletariat from the strangle- 
hold of these organizations. The French proletariat, so full of 
revolutionary traditions, will yet make its mark on contemporary 
history. 

(See article from Paris, France . . . Page 7) 
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THE BRITISH PAGE 

About 20 of the guys were 
reading the last issue in the 
lunch room after your distri- 
bution at our plant. They all 
seemed to be studying the 
British Page, and I overheard 
them talking about how condi- 
tions over there were just 
like our own. One worker 
said, “That’s what I’ve been 
telling you all along. It isn’t 
just ope place. The whole 
world has to be reorganized.” 

Chrysler Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

The British page is terrific 
not just because it exists, but 
also because of the content. 
There are two things I would 
like to see there; 1) some re- 
ports on Automation in 
Britain, what it is like to work 
on it, if there is enough to be 
able to get such a report; 
2) an analysis of planning in 
Great Britain — how it is not 
socialism, but rather a new 
form of exploitation. This 
should be very concrete, 
though. 

Intellectual 
New England 

* * * 

The British page is breath- 
taking. I simply can’t put it 
do.wn. I have read every line 
three times over. I would like 
to shake hands with the one 
who wrote the British Edi- 
torial. 

Committee Member 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

I don’t like the name of the 
British page. There’s a Sta- 
linist paper of similar name, 
and a right wing Trade Union- 
ist paper of exactly the same 
name, and the syndicalists 
have just brought out a 
“World Labour News” — I’ve 
told them X don’t like it 
either. There’s also a “Labour’s 
Voice,” a “Northern Labour 
Voice.” a “British Labour 
Voice,” a “Labour News Bul- 
letin,” a "Workers’ News Bul- 
letin,” and several others. I’d 
sooner it had the same name 
as the American part — there’s 
nothing against “News & 
Letters. . . .” 

Americanized spelling is a 
definite mistake on the British 
Page. It’s only used by the 
“radical intelligentsia.” It 
isn’t in fact, over here, a sim- 
plification, since it doesn’t 
conform to any British accent 
whether it be Cockney, or high 
fallutin Oxford accent. For an 
English page, either have tradi- 
tional English or Scots spell- 
ing, or, if they’re recording 
someone who speaks with any 
dialect, spell it as he says it. 
But no one is going to be im- 
pressed by English written as 
American. 

L. O. 

London 

* * * 

The January issue arrived 
yesterday and it looks mar- 
velous! It is marvelous. The 
British Page is exciting — just 
to see it physically there, with 
its “7s. 6d twelve issues” and 


its two addresses. London and 
Glasgow. I think this is really 
tremendous. 

Committee Member 
Massachusetts 

* * * 

When I first heard the 
paper was going to have a 
British page I was excited be- 
cause I felt it would be a real 
bond between us and Europe. 
Now that I’ve actually seen it 
in print I feel that Europe is 
so close we can almost reach 
out and shake each other’s 
hands. 

High School Student 
Detroit 

* * * 

I like the idea of a British 
Page in News & Letters. For 
over a year now X have 
eagerly read the paper be- 
cause of its first class cover- 
age of what workers them- 
selves are thinking and 
doing, as well as Raya Du- 
nayevskaya’s “Two Worlds” 
column, and the columns 
written by workers. 

We have no paper like it 
over here, yet. Perhaps the 
Page will help us get such 
a paper of our own. Its basic 
ideas are not only unique 
but very sound. 

My own A.E.U. Journal 
is bulky, but generally it 
publishes no letters. It is 
all what the leadership 
wants the members to 
read. “Tribune” prints a 
couple of pages of readers 
letters . each week, but 
reading them one gets the 
idea they are written en- 
tirely by people who are 
ambitious for their party, 
and this shuts out their 
observation of life in the 
works (if they are not all 
e 1 e r k s and. commercial 
struggle” in production 
never shows through. 

If the British Page shows 
the identity of interests be- 
tween the American workers 
and the British workers, it 
will db a good job. It will 
give us the benefit of the 
unrivalled experience of the 
workers in the American 
News & Letters Committees. 
So far, there is nothing to 
match it among the small 
parties and groups here, who 
don’t want to know about 
the workers, really; they just 
want us to join and frog 
their literature. 

I will certainly come to 
your Discussions, and write 
for the Page as often as I 
can. I shall be glad of the 
opportunity! 

Regular Reader 
East London 

* * * 

STAGNATION OF THE 
U.S, ECONOMY 

Not being well versed in 
economies, I was quite sur- 
prised at the “Two Worlds” 
column on “Stagnation of the 
U. S. Economy” in your Janu- 
ary issue. I knew that the 
“soaring sixties” bore too 
much resemblance to Hoover’s 
“two chickens in every pot,” 
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but still I couldn’t conceive 
that the richest country in the 
world was -standing still. 

• But today, I received the 
whopping big 124 page supple- 
ment to the New York Times, 
“A Review of Nation's Eco- 
nomic Trends.” And sure 
enough, I found out that the 
rate of growth in America is 
not only below that of Russia t 
but “in 1958 it was minus 2.3 
percent.” 

Congratulations for scoop- 
ing the New York Times! 

Engineer 
Ann Arbor 

* * * 

I do not understand how 
Raya Dunayevskaya in the 
“Two ' Worlds” column can 
write that “the Inequality be- 
tween rich and poor countries 
is actually increasing,” if the 
American rate of growth is 
decreasing. 

Teacher 

Massachusetts 

Editor’s Note; It is not only 
Raya Dunayevskaya, but all 
economists who now admit 
that the richer the advanced 
countries get, the poorer the 
underdeveloped become. What 
the “Two Worlds” column did 
was to show that this abso- 
lute difference between rich 
and poor land is not any proof 
that the technologically ad- 
vaneed country is progressing 
ever onward. In the case of 
America, the rate of economic 
development suffers such set- 
backs during recessions that 
“boom period” no longer 
means any advance at all, 
when you take into considera- 
tion the growth in population 
in the country. “Two Worlds” 
showed that in 1958 it actual- 
ly declined. As a matter of 
fact, even where the rate of 
growth was large, as in Rus- 
sia, if still did not manifest 
itself in any betterment of 
the large masses of Russian 
people. Capital, private or 
state, on the upgrade or 
standing still, never allows for 
any substantial change in the 
relations of capital to labor. 

* * * 

In tbe auto plant where I 
work we are now working 10 
hours a day, 6 days a week, 
and the older men — those who 
need their rest the most— are 
working 7 days. Yes, it’s nice 
in 1960 for Ike and us — bat 
so was ’59, if you don’t talk 
about me not working 6 
months. 

It puzzles me, as I was at 
the Unemployed Demonstra- 
tion in Washington while Ike 
was out of town when we 
were there. All I can say is 
for the truth, read “News and 
Letters.” The way you des- 
cribe the working day in awto 
is right. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

UNEMPLOYMENT ... 
AND OVERTIME 

The Unemployed March on 
Washington seems like- it took 
place ten years ago. But it 
hasn’t even been a year yet. 
It seems fantastic that in such 
a short time, they’ve been 
able to get away without even 
mentioning again all the great 
things the politicians (like 
Lyndon Johnson for example) 
got up and made, big speeches 
about. 

Nobody I know ever even 
found what happened to that 
13 week extension of unem- 
ployment benefits they prom- 
ised. A fgw guys got it maybe, 
but most of them, like me, 
went down when their regular 
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compensation ran out and 
found out they weren’t eli- 
gible — for this, that or the 
other reason— after all. It 
was just one more hypocrisy 
to add to all the rest they 
handed us. 

Marcher 
Detroit 

* * * 

My husband had a chance 
to work overtime Saturday, 
and he went even though he 
still had the ‘flui’ because he’s 
been off work so long he 
couldn’t afford not to. It 
seems crazy. They’re working 
almost everyone around here 
overtime now — but it comes 
after they’ve been out in the 
streets so long, and have got- 
ten so weak that they just 
can't take those longer hours. 
They’re out to kill us off one 
way or the other, X guess. 

New Reader 
Detroit 

* * * 

THE NEGRO & HISTORY 

There was an article I read 
by a British economist in 
some, obscure publication, and 
even he took up the case of 
the lynching of Mack Parker. 
To me it showed very pointed- 
ly just how much the Negro 
question is an international 
one today. 

Committee Member 
Detroit 

* * * 

The Detroit Times carried a 
headline on the front page 
recently about “the fact that 
there are now 500,000 Negroes 
in Detroit. I don’t think they 
put it there to do us any good. 
But it shows that we are a 
force to be contended with. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

Negro History Week is sig- 
nificant to me. They have tried 
to take something away from 
it by converting it to Brother- 
hood Week instead, so as not 
to emphasize the Negro's own 
specific history and role. But 
if you study history at all you 
cannot fail to see how closely 
tied to the history of the 
Negro people is the history of 
America itself. 

The history of the struggle 
for freedom shows one thing 
to me. You have to fight 
to gain freedom. Then you 
have to fight to hold it. I 
think it will be a continual 
battle from now to the end 
of time. You can’t have free- 
dom any other way! 

Negro Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

The fact that there are 500,- 
000 Negroes now living in De- 
troit — or fully 14 of the city’s 
population — points up what a 
force they are, or can be. In 
the coming elections they 
must represent a frightening 
force to the white reactionar- 
ies. 

The reactionaries have been 
hard at work in this country, 
writing all sorts of books on 
the South and giving their 
point of view. I was dismay- 
ed to find the shelves of the 
public library so overweighted 
with books like that — and so 
few to counter-balancfe them 
giving views favorable to the 
Negroes. Perhaps it is just 
that the reactionaries 'are 
working harder to produce 
such literature — but whether 
it is intentional or not, the 
library shelves today are load- 


ed with anti-Negro books 
which an innocent reader just 
going in to pick out “some- 
thing” on the subject will 
probably wind up with. 

Young Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

ANTI-SEMITISM 

When I think of all of to- 
day's problems, anti-Semitism, 
union busting, or the Negro 
problem, I think that you can’t 
give a solution to just one. 
You have to go to what kind 
of society we live in that- pro- 
duces all these hate groups. 
Because when you deal with 
atrocities; you must deal with 
the basic atrocity which bccurs 
to a working person every day 
in the shop. Everything else 
flows from that. 

Committee Member 
Dos Angeles 
* * * 

I can’t forget that the first 
anti-Semitic demonstration in 
Cologne started with a little 
tiny group of “only” 16,000 
members. That exposes the 
whole thing to me. Pretty well 
organized for a bunch of 
“hoodlums.” 

Worker 
Dos Angeles 
* * * 

YOUTH AND R.O.T.C. 

The two' youth articles are 
excellent again. The anti- 
R.O.T.C. campaign seems 
widespread. We have heard 
of it around here in New 
England. At the U. of Mass, 
the student government voted 
to express their disapproval of 
the disclaimer affadavit that 
is required of students getting 
scholarships from the federal 
government. All have to swear 
that they have not belonged 
to any subversive organiza- 
tions. As a matter of fact, most 
of the highly-rated colleges 
have refused to enter the pro- 
gram at all because of this 
requirement. Other student 
groups are writing to Senator 
Kennedy to protest. A colonel 
of the R.O.T.C. at U. of Mass., 
wrote a letter to the school 
paper accusing the student 
government of being influ- 
enced by Communists because 
they had taken this action. He 
got a lot of hot rejoinders and 
a few attacks on R.O.T.C. 
thrown in. 

Ex-teacher 
New England 

* * * 

AFTER THE STEEL STRIKE 

We’ve been getting a lot of 
overtime since the strike is 
over, but you can bet that the 
company will cut down on 
that the next couple Of weeks. 
That’s when our vacation pay 
is computed from, and you 
know they’re going to keep 
that down. 

Steelworker 
River Rouge 
* * * 

There was a guy I worked 
with at Great Dakes for many 
years. He worked a double 
shift, like a lot of men are 
doing, went home, and just 
keeled over from a heart at- 
tack. And he wasn’t even 50 
years old. There are three 
guys I’ve heard about this 
month who have died like 
that. 

Steel Worker 
Great Lakes 
* * * 

We’re working at peak pro- 
duction now at Great Lakes, 
but that won’t go on very 
long. The way 1 see it, the 
steel mills produce so much 
steel they don’t have the 


market for what they can put 
out. So I think we’re going 
to be seeing about eight 
months work a year, and the 
company operating the other 
four months with only skele- 
ton crews. It won’t be much 
different from the auto 
workers. - 

Steelworker 
River Rouge 
* * * 

AUTOMATION 

I don’t work directly on an 
automated line, but the parts 
I work with are made by au- 
tomation. In automation the 
human can’t stop the line un- 
less a machine breaks down, 
even if you lose a hand trying 
to keep up. Where I work, 
they call it 100% efficiency, 
which means they can utilize 
the total energies of a man 
for as long as they want. They 
have you time-studied for 
every second. I can’t stop to 
get a drink of water. They 
took 1.4 seconds off me, I was 
working 61.4 seconds a min- 
ute. This isn’t automation yet, 
but it is slave labor. 

Production Worker 
Los Angeles 


There are two automated 
lines in the cold mill, and 
the company is putting in a 
third. With each one, 32 men 
were knocked out of a job. 
I know men who have trans- 
ferred out of there, and they 
will never get back. The way 
things are now, you never 
know what will happen. 

Steelworker 

Ecorse 


As an English teacher, I’m 
always attracted to creative 
style as evidence of creative 
thinking. Ethel Dunbar’s writ- 
ing has long affected me like 
poetry, and now the new cor- 
respondent from Morgantown 
writes eloquently of the min- 
ers who “hang up their caps 
and lamps in the lamp house.” 

Few pieces of writing have 
exposed the indignities of un- 
employment so movingly as 
the passage on “Distress 
Area.” It was far superior to 
any part of a long narrative 
about the continuous miner 
in the Nation. Though that 
narrative was written by a 
professional novelist, and 
though it showed vividly the 
workers’ hostility to Automa- 
tion, it lacked the personal 
power of our Morgantown 
correspondent. 

Professor 
Massachusetts 
* * * 

PROGRESS 

I don’t honestly see too 
much difference between my- 
self and my grandmother — 
who was a slave— and hurried 
home to eat and fell in bed at 
the end of the day, so she’d 
be able to get up to work the 
next day the same way all 
over again. At th e end of my 
day at work I hurry home to 
eait and fail in bed to get up 
and go to Work the next day 
again too. Where’s the aboli- 
tion of slavery in that set-up? 
Man may have made progress 
since then — mechanical prog- 
ress— but he hasn't made any 
progress for the humanity of 
man that I can see yet. 

Nurse 

Detroit 
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THE ROOTS OF ANTI-SEMITISM 

(Continued from Page 1) 

for the re-establishment of the Krupp empire which nourished 
and sustained Nazism, and is now doing its own type of flirtation 
with Russian orders for “peaceful” goods. 

CLASS AND RACE 

It matters not which of the capitalist powers won, and which 
lost, the minority problem remains the open sore. This is due 
not only to the fact that the ruling class needs a “scapegoat” for 
their crime of never being able to solve a single fundamental 
problem, in war or in peace. Nor is it due only to the fact that 
the perpetuation of exploitation follows the old maxim of divide 
and rule. Basic as these two factors are, they are not the whole 
triUh. 

\ Under the open sore of the persecution of a minority is 
hidden the greater truth of exploitation — that the exploiters, 
not the exploited, are the minority. Within this greater trnth 
will be found the answer as to why a specific scapegoat is 
chosen at a particular time at each separate stage of 
capitalism’s development. 

THERE ARE REASONS why the discrimination against a 
certain race suddenly bursts forth into the lynching of an 
individual Negro. There are reasons why discrimination against 
another race takes the form, in late 19th century France, of a 
single wronged individual as happened in the military conspiracy 
against Dreyfus, whereas in another country, like Tsarist Russia, 
it took the form of anti- Jewish pogroms. Whatever the match that 
started the conflagration, it seemed never to have reached the 
fantastic proportions of the extermination of a whole race. Yet 
the barbarous insanity of our times — the extermination of 6 
million Jews in Nazi Germany — provoked no such unanimous 
outcry of horror as the single Dreyfus case. Why? 

The Depression, which sounded the collapse of the economic 
system of capitalism, brought to the fore the flowering of the 
new element that came to life when the imperialist tentacles of 
monopoly capitalism reached for the spoliation of a whole 
continent with its belief in the ‘Superior Race.” 

Those who wish to forget that at the root of present-day 
apartheid South Africa was the “civilizing mission” of the white 
race — which meant, in fact, such horrors as the extermination of 
the Hottentot tribes by the Boers, of Leopold II’s reduction of 
20 to 40 million peaceful Congolese to 8 million — are the ones 
who took the extermination of the Jews in Germany “in stride” — 
until the Nazi search for “iebensraum” meant a challenge to 
their own area of exploitation. 

AT THE ROOT: CAPITALISM 

What the recent anti-Semitic outbreaks show is that it is 
impossible to destroy Nazism, the most bestial expression of 
capitalism, where its root, capitalism itself, flourishes. When 
imperialism first revealed the truth of exploitation — that it is 
the majority> not the “minority,” that is persecuted; when it 
further took on the additive of color, the “white man’s burden” 
still seemed to be outside of the “civilized, advanced country.” 
But by the time monopoly capitalism was transformed into the 
totalitarian state form in Germany, it was clear enough that it 
meant enslavement at home. Simultaneously with the destruction 
of the Jews went the destruction of the labor movement, reaching 
its climax in the Nazi concentration camps with their crematories 

Lest an Adenauer be permitted to forget his silence at the 
extermination of a race at the time it happened; lest an Eisen- 
hower forget his impunity which put Nazi officers at head of a 
rearmed Germany; lest a Khrushchev be permitted to parade 
as a staunch lover of freedom and peace and protector of Jews,* 
let the historic record show: 

(D that all of them and their ilk helped Nazism, and in 
fact the Nazi-Soviet Pact gave the green light to the unleash- 
ing of World War II; (2) ail of them and their ilk helped * 
capitalism re-establish itself when Germany lost; and (3) 
presently all of them march, though not in unison, but rather 
at opposite poles, toward the same goal — preparations for a 
nuclear World War III which might spell the end of civiliza- 
tion altogether. 

WHAT IS THE ANSWER? 

Long before the maturing of the state capitalist world in 
which we now live, Lenin watched the appearance of bureaucracy 
in the workers’ state and warned of “returning backwards to 
capitalism.” His warning — that unless production and the state 
were run by the population “to a man,” state capitalism would 
overtake Russia — fell on as deaf ears as his last fight against 
Stalin's rudeness toward minority groups. 

He wrote prophetically: “Scratch some Bolsheviks and you 
will find Great Russian chauvinists ... I am declaring war on 
Great Russian chauvinism . . . the same Russian apparatus, which 
was borrowed from Tsarism and only barely annotated with the 
Soviet chrism.” 

It remains the most telling commentary not only of present- 
day Russia but of the whole state capitalist world in which 
we now live. 

In contrast to genuine Marxists, liberals have never been 
able to face the fact of the class nature of oppression of minori- 
ties, whether that took the individual form of the Dreyfus 
affair or the outright fascism of our day. When fascism first came 
to Italy in the 1920s, they said it could never happen in an 
“advanced” country; the backwardness of Italy was supposed to 
have produced fascism. When it came to the most technologically 
advanced European land — Germany — it became a question of 
Prussian militarism.” When the “non-military” countries by 
force of arms destroyed Nazi Germany, and neo-Nazism now 
reappears not only under “democratic” tutelage there, but is 
spreading to other countries, including America, then we are 
supposed to blame “juvenile delinquents.” 

The truth is, however, that the one feature that is truly 
new is the mass youth demonstrations against fascism, 
especially in West Germany. The preponderance of youth in 
tnese demonstrations snows now deeply-rooted is anti- 
Fascism among the youth, although they had not suffered 
the physical tortures and crimes and barbarism of the Nazis. 

It. is the present capitalist world which is constantly recreat- 
ing the conditions for fascism that they are rebelling against. 

Far from being rebels without a cause, the youth of 
today are rejecting this world they never made, and search- 
ing for new beginnings of a truly human world. 


* The Russian Communist bureaucracy is so unbiased a "protector" 
o 1 Jews that the Greater Russian Encyclopedia fails to note the Jewish 
origin of Karl Marx. At the same time The History of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union which replaces Stalin’s Short Course on the 
same subject in present teachings, shows more liberties with the truth 
on Jewish Marxists than even Stalin did. For example, it falls to in- 
clude the Jewish Bund as an organization that prepared the first Marx- 
ist Congress. Perhaps Khrushchev considers all this “subtle.” It cer- 
tainly isn’t the only untruth, or even a large one, compared to the 
fact that History has been rewritten. 
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Thinking It Out 

r By Robert Ellery 

. . FOR A KEY CHAIN AND 20 BUCKS" 


As soon as the steel strike 
was over last month Roger 
Blougn, spokesman for the 
owners, declared, as bosses 
always do after a contract 
settlement, that it was the 
duty of the workers to pro- 
duce still more efficiently if 
the inflationary rise is to be 
halted and if the companies 
are to be able to compete for 
foreign steel markets. 

President Eisenhower has 
echoed the same sentiments, 
saying that only harder work 
by the workers to produce more 
steel cheaper wiil enable the 
steel corporations to not raise 
their prices ‘in the immediate 
future.” 

“BIG HEARTED” 

After months of strike, com- 
panies invariably send out let- 
ters to the employers explaining 
that the company has been able 
to grant the requests of the 
employees only if the employees 
understand they will have to 
go along with the company and 
put out more effort. 

Imagine how infuriated the 
captains of industry would be 
if after a labor settlement was 
reached the union directed a 
letter to the employers, intoning 
the employees have acquiesced 
to the companies demands only ; 
with the understanding that the 
company will constantly seek 
new ways to improve the health, 
wealth and safety of the em- j 
ployees. 

It would seem that all should 
be against inefficiency and 
waste in production. 

The Steel Industry pro- 
claimed in the recent 116 day 
strike that what it sought in 
changing the local working 
conditions clause was greater 
efficiency in production. The 
steelworkers on the other hand 
saw in it a move to reduce the 
work force and speed up the 
remaining workers, 

WHAT ABOUT AUTO? 

Like Steel the Auto Industry 
has, in the interest of greater 
efficiency, introduced automa- 
tion into the shops. It is report- 
ed that the auto industry 
expects to produce 120,000 
more cars and trucks in the 
first quarter of 1960 than it did 
in its .previous peak in 1955, 
and do it with 136,000 fewer 
men. The Auto industry hasn’t 
lowered any prices either. 

In practice greater efficiency 
is what puts workers out of 
work. It seems irrational for 
socially conscious human beings 
''to be champions of inefficiency 
and waste. But within the con- 
text of capitalist production it 
is the only way to preserve hu- 
manity. Many of the “progres- 
sive” companies recognize that 
the man on the line develops 
ideas and notions about produc- 
tion that never occur to the 
engineer in the office and en- 
courage suggestions. 

THEY KNOW THE SCORE 

One corporation in Detroit 
sent a letter to employees 
promising a key chain to every- 
one who submitted an idea and 
cash awards to those whose 
suggestions were adopted. The 
day the letter was received the 
locker rooms were full of talk 
about jobs that could be elim- 
inated. One worker changing 
clothes said, “I could tell them 
In two minutes how to eliminate 
my job, but I’d be crazy to for 
a key chain and 20 bucks.” 

Another shop I know of 
worked two shifts of men. In 
one department the men on 
the second shift designed some 


jigs and fixtures without the 
knowledge of supervision, to 
make it easier for the men to 
put out a job. The men on the 
first shift saw the invention 
and promptly destroyed it. The 
two shifts got into a fight over 
the jigs. The second shift saM 
they weren’t putting out any 
more work than the first shift. 
that the jigs just gave, them 
more time to relax in the wash 
room. The first shift said if the 
company found the jigs the job 
time would be cut lb and a 
few guys would be out on the 
street. 

The second shift said they 
wouldn’t let the foreman find 
the jigs but they were finally 
convinced that the jigs should 
remain in the scrap barrel. 
For the last 2 years a dozen 
men on two shifts working 
in this corner of the depart- 
ment have known how to 
increase efficiency but they 
are sworn to secrecy. 


LOS ANGELES. — Recently 
at the university I attend a stu- 
dent was arrested for passing 
out a leaflet in which the stu- 
dent explained why he was put- 
ting it out. He said that he 
had formerly been a law stu- 
dent at the university and had 
been dropped from the uni- 
versity for allegedly failing his 
courses. 

However, he stated that he 
was not allowed to see his final 
examinations. When he asked 
to see them he was told #at 
they had been burned. The 
student, however, felt that this 
was not the reason that he had 
been dropped. He felt that he 
had been dropped because his 
political views were different 
from those of one of the deans 
of the school. He said that he 
had argued both in class and 
privately with the ideas which 
the dean put forth. The dean 
had warned him that unless he 
changed his attitude he would 
be dropped from the university. 

After he was dropped the stu- 
dent took the case to the courts. 
However, the case was thrown 
out because the court said that 
they had no authority to rule 
on the case. 



THI SOUTH, U.S.A. 

Negro students have be- 
gun a protest movement to 
end segregation in the “dime 
stores” lunch counters. Dur- 
ing the past 2 weeks dem- 
onstrations have occured in 
various cities in North and 
South Carolina, Virginia and 
Florida, Police arrested 41 
Negro students at Cameron 
Village, N.C. under an old 
trespass law. 

The tactic developed by 
the student movement has 
been to sit peacefully at the 
counter without getting 
food. They continue to sit 
there and tie up business. 
The dime stores retaliate by 
closing down the lunch coun- 
ters. 

White students from 
Duke University have been 
helping out in the dem- 
onstrations, joining the 
Negro students in their 
sit-down strike 

Democracy in the south- 
ern part of the United States 
is something that is widely 
advocated for the Russians, 
but is not practiced where 
American Citizens of color 
are concerned. 


I would like to know three 
things. Why should a student 
be dropped from a university 
for having political ideas dif- 
ferent from those of his dean? 
Why doesn’t a student have 
some right to an appeal in a 
case such as this? Thirdly, I 
would like to know why the stu- 
dent was arrested for passing 
out the leaflet? Certainly • ip 
a democracy, especially at a 
university, one should have the 
right to voice his opinions free- 
ly. ' 

— College Student 


NEWS NOTES: 

A call for a boycott of South 
African goods has been in ef- 
fect for a number of months 
now. 

* * * 

The United States has invest- 
ed 400 million dollars in Apar- 
theid South Africa. This is 
more than the U.S. has invested 
in the rest of the African coun- 
tries combined. 

* * * - 

Russia has signed a trade 
agreement with Apartheid South 
Africa to sell them Russian 
diamonds. * 
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The Working Day 

By Angela Terrano 

HOW SHOULD MAN WORK? 


A newspaper is not the place 
for one to recall past events I 
know, but I couldn’t help think- 
ing of something that happened 
in the first electronics shop I 
had worked in. 

It was just after a strike 
that they hired some new girls. 
Two weeks later there was an 
actual riot In the plant and an- 
other strike. The riot itself 
was started by goons the com- 
pany had hired to intimidate 
the workers. The day after 
the riot the company had Pin- 
kerton men (a rose by any other 
name . . .) with billy clubs in 
their hands standing at the 
head of each line. I don’t 
know how it struck us at the 
time or if we paid little atten- 
tion to it since the workers 
had decided not to work until 
the others were let out of 
jail. We sat in the plant a 
good 5 hours before the’ boss 
got a court order to get us out, 
but for those few hours the 
spirit of a couple of hundred 
strikers prevailed. 

PLANNERS AND 
MORE PLANNERS 

This might be a little wild 
but it made me think how the 
“intellectual planners” con- 
stantly beat down on working 
people with their plans. I am 
sure only some time study or 
efficiency expert could dream 
up the plan of 5 men toeing 
able to stop 200 women. 

It strikes me, after a num- 
ber of years have passed since 
that incident, that I have seen 
“planners,” “leaders,” or what 
ever you care to call them, able 
to think themselves into any- 
thing they want to do. If a 
few people are hurt along the 
way, what the heck, it’s for a 
greater “cause.” They always 
have some fancy words or some 
kind of rationalization for 
what they do, even when they 
are considering blowing up the 
planet. 

Some get angry that workers 
do not see the future “possibili- 
ties” of Automation. 

IS THE HUMAN 
BODY A MACHINE? 

Why is it assumed that 


Automation will be the way 
workers will want to work 
under a new society? Just con- 
sider the Automation machines 
that the workers despise today 
that are under Capitalist con- 
trol? In most eases they are 
not even the ultimate in Auto- 
mation — the completely Auto- 
mated factory with no workers 
at all, which is. also the capital- 
ist dream — but just machines, 
that have been described in 
the pages of News & Letters 
and in Worker’s Journal quite 
vividly, in which the human 
body has to become an active 
part of the machine’s opera- 
tion. The human body was not 
made for such operations but 
the machine demands that that 
body work in motion, back and 
forth, left and right, bend down, 
stand up, get out of the way, 
back to work — that the body 
work in complete unison with 
every move of that machine. 
That kind of machine, whether 
you do 200 jobs an hour or 100 
jobs an hour in a new society, 
will not lighten work for man 
or beast — If the machine is 
slowed down excessively — ask 
any worker — this is as tiring as 
speed-up and, mind you,, just 
as boring. 

That is why I was so impress- 
ed by what*" Marx had written 
on Machinery. Because the red 
thread that ran through it all 
was not only how horrid capi- 
talist exploitation was — but to 
what low point man’s labor had 
descended that instead of de- 
veloping him it only made him 
part of a machine. 

At least that is the wa!y I 
read his attacks on those who 
think there is some abstract 
animal like a machine “as 
such,” instead of seeing that 
the very science of the machine 
should be part of the human 
being’s acquired talents. If 
man could really work with 
both brain and hand and absorb 
the science, then mind and 
body would not be. separated 
from each other like some sur- 
realist paintings I’ve seen. 


ANTI-SEMITISM I960 

HITLER’S GHOST NEVER DIED 


Los Angeles — After many 
years of silence, the world was 
shocked at a revival of anti- 
Jewish outbreaks in several 
parts of the world. They took 
the form of desecration of 
synagogues, swastika smears, 
threatening notes and the like. 
Athough seemingly crackpot in 
some aspects, all were remi- 
niscent of the original out- 
breaks in Germany to the 
thirties. 

An important question comes 
to mind. Is this the work of 
resurgent Nazi organizations or 
a few sick minds? It is interest- 
ing to note that Jewish organi- 
zations are themselves to dis- 
agreement on the matter. Some 
view the situation with alarm 
while others take the attitude 
that these* are pranksters and 
cranks. 

In view of recent events and 
toe well remembered horrors 
of Germany, what must the 
position of the Jews be today? 
There are but two choices. 
One, the road of martyrdom, 
too often followed in the past 
with dire results. The other, a 
strong, organized effort at com- 
bating the Nazis at toe very 
start. 

By exposing them through 
news media, by using pressure 
and forceful means wherd other 


methods fail, the Jewish people 
themselves can become a strong 
deterent against a new up- 
rising. The apathy among all 
people toward minority prob- 
lems has encouraged a new 
fascist blight to fester and take 
root again.- 

It would be interesting to 
hear the opinions of some of 
the young Jewish generation 
now coming into-, their own. 
It is inconceivable that to the 
short space of time since mil- 
lions were slaughtered on toe 
altar of fascism, no voice, nor 
group comes forth strongly 
without mincing words and 
deeds to curb this new threat. 

There must be a counter- 
attack on our parts. We Jews 
can no longer wait benignly 
for others to take up the cud- 
gels on our behalf. Most of the 
leaders of our people, like those 
of the Negro and other minority 
groups remain ineffectual in 
the face of trouble. They prefer 
to whitewash the situation in 
hopes of maintaining the status 
quo. 

Only pressure from tthe rank 
and file can force a movement 
toward combating Nazism 
wherever it appears. The ques- 
tion is — will it be done? 

— Long Time Reader. 
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Way of the World 

By Ethel Dunbar 


THE DESTRUCTION 

The first week in February 
is supposed to be Negro His- 
tory week in America. Negro 
.leaders in the North have com- 
bined it with what they call 
brotherhood week. It seems to 
me the purpose for this is to 
show that what is more im- 
portant is for the Negro to say 
that what we need is to be 
brothers towards each other, 
so the whites can have the 
right to say they should hold 
leadership in Negro organiza- 
tions. To me this has destroyed 
Negro History. It is to destroy 
especially what the Negroes did 
prior to and during the Civil 
War 'period and the many his- 
torical achievements by indi- 
viduals, groups, and masses of 
Negroes since the Civil War. 
It’s purpose is to destroy the 
role of such true le’aders as 
Frederick Douglass, Harriet 
Tubman as individuals and Nat 
Turner, Denmark Vessie lead- 
ing masses in a fight for free- 
dom. 

* * * | 

WHITES WANT 
SOCIAL CLIMBER 

A Negro man told me he had 
a clipping from a newspaper 
written by a white Southern 
senator or congressman in 
which he says that he is not 
afraid of Negro leadership in 
the trade unions or in the 
N.A.A.C.P. or in the Urban 
League or any other Negro 
organization with the excep- 
tion of one and that is Eligah 
; Muhammad, the Muslim lead- 
er. This Southerner wrote that 
this man teaches only Negro 
history and Negro origin and 
that their hate for whites is so 
deep they “actually” believe 
they are superior to the white 
people. Police records show 
that these Muslim are not 
afraid of any white man. I be- 
lieve that any Negro organiza- 
tion that will not let the white 
man come in to take it over 
or to control its members the 
whites will say the same thing 
about it. 

y A Negro man was telling my 


OF NEGRO HISTORY 

husband that he is a member 
of the Trade Union Leadership 
Council. He said they do not 
accept “whites or Communists.” 
They are making a little noise 
about segregation in the unions. 
Now the U.A.W. executive 
board is threatening them tell- 
ing them to disband. This man 
said to my husband, “They 
have a Jewish Labor Council 
in the U.A.W., which is okay 
and they have a Catholic la- 
bor council, that is okay too 
and they have other all white 
committees and councils, but 
when it comes to an all Negro 
organization then it is a crime.” 
The American white only wants 
the kind of Negro leaders that i 
are looking for social status 
rather than more rights for 
the Negro people. . 

* * * 

FREE TO 
LYNCH AGAIN 

The Grand Jury in Mississip- 
pi has freed all the whites ’in 
the Mack Parker lynch case. 
They say they cannot find any 
Federal violation in the case. 
The state Grand Jury says the 
same thing. So it is no crime 
for white men to lynch a Negro 
in Mississippi. 

Roy Wilkins, the N.A.A.C.P. 
leader, can only beg the At- 
torney General in Washington 
to publish the 23 white sus- 
pects names. I feel this is a 
crime. 

* * * 

Three Negro teenagers were 
found guilty two weeks ago by 
an all white jury, for fighting 
with a white gang and then 
the police. After being arrested 
they were beaten and kicked by 
the police force. The papers 
said that many of the Negroes 
in .court broke down and cried 
when the lawyer said the boys 
committed no crime, the only 
crime they committed is being 
born black. 

But this is Negro History 
Week being turned into Broth- 
erhood Week. 


Discussion Article 

. . Workers' Movement an International One" 


I am writing to let you know 
how pleased we are with the 
new British Page, which arrived 
just as we were holding a meet- 
ing to discuss its distribution. 
You may be sure that all copies 
will be put into circulation 
where they will do the most 
good. I myself can distribute- 50 
copies so there is no fear of any 
being left lying on the shelf. I 
am confident that we will soon 
be taking 1,000 copies. 

The trouble is that there are 
so many people about who are 
waiting for something ready- 
made for them to join, ' but 
don’t want to do the spade 
work necessary to start things 
going. We have not been idle 
since Raya left, for we are now 
meeting regularly in both East 
Ham and Hackney; 1,000 copies 
of One leaflet are already in 
course of production and sev- 
eral others are planned; and we 
are also working on an East 
London Bulletin, which will be 
directed mainly at Fords and 
the Docks. 

In your editorial you say that 
it is a first step to a paper of 
our own. It is only my own 
opinion, but I feel it is much 
better to develop the paper as 
an international one rather 
than to have I to 3 separate 
national ones. A British edition 
of Marxism and Freedom, yes, 
by all means — but 2 or 3 sepa- 


rate papers, no. The workers’ 
movement is an international 
one, it always has been and al- 
ways will be; and within the 
English speaking world it is 
even more important to have 
workers’ unity. The new British 
Page will not only help us to 
start something new, it will also 
help the British and the Ameri- 
can workers to understand just 
how much they have in com- 
mon. And if to that you can add 
a Canadian, an Australian and 
even a South African commit- 
tee, the paper will take on an 
even greater appeal, not only 
to the British workers, but to 
the American workers, too. This 
is something a purely national 
paper can never achieve. At 
first some of the fellows may 
look upon it as a foreign paper, 
but as it takes on an even 
more international appearance 
this will pass. 

One last thing, watch the last 
week in April. This is when the 
London County Council Elec- 
tions take place, and I think it 
is a safe bet that Labour who 
have held it for 25 years are 
going to get kicked out, and if 
so, it may even turn out to be 
the final breaking up of the 
L. P. That will open up new 
horizons for us -over here. 

Committee Member 
London 


A NURSE SPEAKS OUT 

"Nursing . . . Losing 
Its Human Touch" 

DETROIT — The factory work- 
er thinks his is the only job 
that leaves one in a state of fear, 
anxiety and tension, not exclud- 
ing physical fatigue. Let me in- 
form you, my dear working 
brother, professional nursing 
too is fast falling into the poli- 
| cies of stuffed shirts in positions 
of authority, who seek to fill our 
| working hours with loathesome 
tasks and procedures. 

The rapid development of 
medical and social sciences have 
added many additional difficult 
[ procedures for which the nurse 
has studied long and hard to 
| master. Nursing is a wonderful 
profession and fundamentally 
well organized. 

My greatest concern is that 
nursing is fast losing its pri- 
mary function. It is becoming 
! buried beneath abstractions and 
losing its human touch by too 
! many pre-occupations. 

The coffee breaks and lunch 
[ period are fust one long tiring 
topic — the nurse, the non pro- 
fessional, “class,” supervisory 
pressure, Dr.’s orders and con- 
stant changing of method, abso- 
lutely unrelated to nursing. 

I have been a nurse since 
1937. I will never be or ever 
hope to be any other than the 
servant of humanity. I’ve seen 
long strides in medical progress, 
but our hospitals of today are 
j defeating themselves as institu- 
! tions for the relief and health 
of bodies and souls. Discrimina- 
tion and ‘class” is too prevalent. 
Pain, sickness and a desire for 
health has no leveler, such as 
race, creed, color or social po- 
sition. Why is such the case 
with our personnel? 90% of 
I nurses feel the same way. Some 
have given up the cause and 
gone to other fields. We as 
nurses work hard and sometimes 
from 7 to 10 days before having 
a day off. 

What has happened to the 
team of professional and non 
professional harmony, all pull- 
ing together for the cause and 
for the interest of the patient? 

Every nurse, I do believe, 

| would like to see an upward 
trend in humanitarianism as the 
god of this great work of rela- 
tionship and understanding and 
stay in the hospitals and medi- 
cal fields. 

— Subscriber 


LONDON 

Six members of the Brit- 
ish Direct Action Commit- 
tee against Nuclear War 
were arrested and given jail 
sentences of 2 months for 
demonstrating at the ballis- 
tic missile base at Harring- 
ton. The group has made 
several attempts to enter 
the base and set up a camp 
within the grounds aS a 
measure of protest against 
Nuclear War. 

Other members of the 
group, entering French ter- 
ritory from Ghana to protest 
the French atom tests were 
arrested at the border. Be- 
fore the arrest they were 
warmly greeted at the Ghana 
border town of Bwaku, by 
the Chief and the Whole 
town turned out for them. 

A. J. Muste is acting as 
co-ordinator for the project. 
Other protests' have been 
held in New York at the 
U.N. and in London at the 
French Embassy, 
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A DOCTOR SPEAKS 

By M.D. 

YOUTH AND CREATIVE LIVES 


One often hears the state- 
ment that the world is for the 
youth — for the coming genera- 
tion. Yet little is done to per- 
mit youth to take this world 
and make it theirs. Much of 
the efforts of adults is directed 
toward making the youth fall 
into existing grooves; to mold 
them in their image. It is 
this very process of adjustment 
which often prevents a creative 
life. 

THE BRAIN FILES 
AWAY PAST EVENTS 
The early year?* in one’s life 
count most heavily for the 
future. The mind of the young 
is extremely receptive and re- 
tentive. A neuro-surgeon, hav- 
ing exposed the brain of a 
conscious adult under local 
anaesthesia, Was able -to touch 
various parts of the brain with 
a mild electric current and 
produce speech and emotions 
in the patient exactly as he 
had experienced these many 
years before. It appears that 
buried in the microscopic re- 
cesses of the brain, and un- 
known to the individual are 
tape-like recordings of all past 
events, if is this information 
that unconsciously influences 
all our actions and thoughts 
and gives direction to our life-. 

One surgeon recently wrote 
of the lack of creativity among 
surgeons. It’s a fact that many 
contributions directly pertinent 
to surgery have been made by 
non-surgeons. One reason 
given for this is that the en- 
vironment provided by surgical 
training emphasizes the mas- 
tery of technical procedures. 
The pursuit of investigative 
problems and the stimulation 
of creative endeavor is almost 
impossible because of this as 
well as the need to become fin- 
ancially independent as quick- 
ly as possible. Unorthodoxy is 
not favored by senior surgeons. 
THE HABIT OF 
CREATIVE THINKING 
Physiologists and psychol- 


ogists have reported a strong 
correlation between age and 
creativity. The peak of crea- 
tivity in the field of medicine 
is between 35-39 years of age. 
It is much earlier in other 
sciences — such as physics and 
mathematics, and still earlier 
in the arts. Psychologists have 
shown that 4 the ability to think 
critically develops very rapidly 
in the teens; reaches a peak 
during the twenties and then 
gradually declines. Almost all 
persons who do creative work 
later in life, were creative 
when young. 

The habit of creative think- 
ing needs to be established as 
early as possible. Young high 
school students if given the 
opportunity can amaze with 
their free imaginative and prob- 
ing comments, and by their 
ability to handle concepts and 
1 earn complicated techniques. 
However the search and en- 
thusiasm of the young is often 
smothered by the information 
gathering emphasis in our 
schools. 

But to make better use of 
our creative years, we need 
more than a new quality to 
school education. The whole 
environment in which organ- 
ized society now functions lacks 
human values. A man is mere- 
ly an object to be used; his 
work a commodity to be ex- 
ploited. It seems as if he were 
born to serve industry. There 
is a broken and blocked rela- 
tionship of the individual to 
the world. What goes on in 
school is a reflection of this. 
There remains only a technical 
communication which brings a 
sense of isolation and aliena- 
tion. Fruition of the whole 
person is blocked and creativ- 
ity made extremely difficult. 
The images brought by our 
senses into the brain early in 
life and there filed carefully 
away, remain to deform us to 
the day of our death. 


AUTHORITY IS RE-ESTABLISHED, BUT THE 
WAR CONTINUES 

From special issue of POUVOIR OUVRIER (Workers’ Power) 
January 1960, Paris, France 


De Gaulle has spoken. The 
crisis opened by the insurrec- 
tion in Algiers, by the hesita- 
tions of the Army, on one part 
of the very same Government, 
is on the way to a solution. 
Willy-nilly, the authority of the 
state will be re-established. 

But the war in Algeria will 
continue ... 

French imperialism has lost, 
successively, Indo-China, Tu- 
nisia, Morocco. The irresistible 
power of the exploited masses 
in Asia and in Africa, during 
T5 years, has compelled the 
great capitalist powers, little 
by little, to grant political in- 
dependence to their ancient 
colonies. But, in Algeria, im- 
perialism clung on. 

Conscious of the dangers that 
a prolongation of this situation 
created for French capitalism 
. . . De Gaulle, supported by a 
large section of Big Capital, 
has attempted to orient toward 
a compromise, a solution of a 
certain type of “association” 
within France and an autono- 
mous Algerian state. This solu- 
tion would allow the French 
bourgeoisie to conserve its eco- 
nomic position in all essentials, 
including the oil of Sahara . . . 

The political announcement 


of self-determination on Sep- 
tember 16th was the first step 
in this direction ... 

The war has continued. 
The repression has continued. 
Also the atrocities;- also the 
barbarism. 

Self-determination is no more 
than a word, a word that de- 
pends entirely on the one who 
has given it. If De Gaulle has 
spoken of self-determination, it 
.is because, after 5 years, the 
Algerian people have resisted 
the army of 500,000 soldiers. In 
a free election, the massive 
vote of the Algerians would, 
without a doubt, be for inde- 
pendence ... 

The telegrams and the peti- 
tions are flowing into the Ely- 
see. From the Aurore (Con- 
servative) to the Humanite 
(Communist) everyone approves 
De Gaulle. The central trade 
unions are also part of the 
miserable farce of national dis- 
engagement for one hour in 
order to manifest the adher- 
ence of the workers to the 
Chief of State ... " 

* * He 

The organizations which pre- 
tend to represent the working 
class have long since abandoned 
the fight. 
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KHRUSHCHEV, EISENHOWER. 

DE GAULLE APPROACH THE SUMMIT 


(Continued from Page 1) 

of Russian rocketry, “the gov- 
ernment has purchased enough 
to meet the needs of the pop- 
ulation . . 

YOUTH AND 
ROCK »N ROLL 

More than bread is needed to 
keep the loyalty of the youth. 
The elite ideology constantly 
thrown at them backfires so 
much that the Central Commit- 
tee Resolution, published on the 
eve of the convening of the 
Supreme Soviet on January 14, 
admitted: “Some groups of the 
population are altogether out- 
side everyday ideological and 
political influence.” And of 
course they blame “remnants 
of the past in the consciousness 
of the Soviet people.” 

How far “past” these atti- 
tudes go can be seen from the 
fact that teenagers have “pro- 
duced and sold rock ’n roll 
records on exposed X-ray film.” 
The Russian press compliments 
the police for smashing this 
teenage “black market.”- 

Just as the unrest among 
the Russian people and the 
shortage of labor were behind 
the quick demobilization of the 
army in Stalin’s day, so it is 
behind the present demobiliza- 
tion. Far from being a step in 
disarmament, it is a step in 
the arming of the state against 
labor in general, and the youth 
in particular. 

THE EISENHOWER 
ADMINISTRATION 

Peculiarly enough, neither 
the internal tensions in Russia, 
nor the rocket throwing, got 
as much play in the bourgeois 
press as did the disarmament 
talk. Needless to say, this was 
not due to the fact that, where 
Khrushchev didn’t fool the 
Russian people, he did fool the 
Eisenhower Administration. 

No; the truth is that the class 
struggle in America is not hid- 
den in undefined internal 
tensions, but is out in the open; 
and so is the people’s deep 
desire for peace. The American 
Administration therefore feels 
that it must be part of the 
Russian disarmament conspira- 
cy and play at peace as the 
summit meeting approaches. 

Just as strike-breaking 
and glob e-trotting have 
merged into the office of 
the presidency, so have dis- 
armament talk and rocket- 
throwing been merged in the 
person of the First Secretary 
of the Russian Communist 
Party. The annihilating 
power of any missile salvo 
has compelled a stalemate 
between the two nuclear 
powers fighting for world 
control. 

ANTI-SEMITISM & 

WORLD CRISIS 

But a stalemate can solve 
nothing. There is no guaran- 
tee of peace in it. The lunatic 
fringe is the first to bring that 
fact to surface precisely be- 
cause its madness reveals what 
is deeply imbedded in the 
normalcy of capitalist contra- 
dictions. The recent anti- 
Semitic outbreaks have once 
again revealed that not a single 
fundamental problem has been 
solved by the war, and there- 
fore will once again produce 
war. 

While the Adenauer Govern- 
ment can by no means be 
absolved of the' crime, these 
outbreaks have been world- 
wide, and did not exclude 
Khrushchev’s Russia any more 
than Stalin’s Russia was ex- 
cluded from the Four Power 
occupation of Germany. (See 
“The Root of Anti-Semitism,” 
page 1.) 

Short of a reconstruction of 
society on totally new begin- 
nings — b e g i n n 1 n g with the 
workers taking matters in their 
own hands at the point of pro- 


duction — the world crisis is' in- 
soluble. Nothing shows this 
more clearly than the attitude 
of both Eisenhower and Khru- 
shchev to DeGaule France. 

Here is a second-rate power 
belatedly searching for “gran- 
deur,” and both decisive world 
powers let the poseur get away 
with it, despite the fact that 
De Gaulle France is playing the 
role of imbalance that Germany 
played in both World Wars. The 
difference now, as contrasted 
to the other World Wars when 
a division of the world between 
four Big Powers was involved, 
is that France is reaching for 
“glory” by attempting to force 
an entrance into the restricted 
Nuclear Club where only two 
powers are fighting for world 
dominance. 

DeGAULLE FRANCE 

On the eve of De Gaulle’s 
coming to power, France 
achieved a teehnogolieal revo- 
lution which allowed big capital 
to win over petty capital. The 
rate of growth in France, as in 
all Western Europe — and in 
contrast to the stagnation in 
the American economy (despite 
or because of its absolute ac- 
cumulated wealth) — compares 
to the Russian rate of growth. 

This, however, is true only 
in the metropolis, and not in 
Algeria which weights the 
metropolis down. Therefore, 
DeGaulle — who came to power 
via the extreme rightists in 
Algeria, but maintains his 
power because of so-called 
“leftists” — has done his elo- 
quent best to project “self- 
determination” “in the spirit of 
the times.” The fact that his 
actions in continuing the war 
against the Arab Revolt belie 
his grandiloquent phrases does 
not stop either Khrushchev or 
Eisenhower from lining up be- 
hind De Gaulle. Khrushchev, 
moreover, ordered the French 
Communist Party to call off its 
support of the nationalist strug- 
gle in Algeria. 

De Gaulle then proceeded to 
lecture “the West” that the way 
to win the world struggle for 
the minds of -men is to launch 
a joint program of aid to the 
“two-thirds of humanity” in 
under - developed countries 
which still lives “in misery.” 
None more, it might be added, 
than in the French empire of 
Afro-Asia. 

It was not “the spirit of the 
times” that moved De Gaulle. 
It was the Afro-Asian revolu- 
tions, after the end of World 
War II, that toppled the French 
empire. 

Glory-hunting De Gaulle im- 
agines that where the French 
Empire failed to hold its col- 
onies, the new French “Com- 
munity” will maintain its hold 
on Africa. But he holds shaky 
power between the plots and 
counter-plots, as was revealed 
most S clearly in the recent 
fascist putsch in Algeria. (See 
Editorial, “The Tragedy of 
France,” Page 4.) 

HALF TRUTH AND BIG LIE 
The plots thicken not be- 
cause France is “that way,” 

but because the state of the 

world is that way. We live 

in the period of the half-truth 

or the Big Lie. 

The ones who perpetuate 
the Big Lie most are Khruschev 
and Eisenhower. Exposed as 
De Gaulle France became dur- 
ing the latest colons’ putsch in 
Algeria, Khrushchev and Eisen- 
hower each rushed to assure 
De Gaulle they back him: 
Khrushchev because he hopes 
De Gaulle’s search for glory 
will do what he, Khrushchev, 
has not succeeded in doing — 
undermine NATO; and Eisen- 
hower because he is perfectly 
willing to let De Gaulle have 
his way — so long as he, Eisen- 
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KENYA 

The Kenya Constitutional 
Conference which opened in 
London to decide the future 
fate of Kenya, did so with- 
out the presence of the 14 
member African . delega- 
tion hegded by Tom Mboyaf. 
Although the delegation was 
present in London, .they re- 
fused to attend the sessions 
without the presence of 
Peter Mbiyu Koinange as 
advisor. 

Koinange, who lives in 
London, has been accused 
by -the British of being “con- 
nepted with” the Mau Mau 
revolt which started 7 years 
ago. 'Actually during that 
entire period Koinange had 
been kept in London where 
he had come as the delegate 
from the Kenya African 
Union to present the case 
of his people. His father, 
the Chief, was thrown into 
a concentration camp. Which 
African leader had not ex- 
perienced that benevolence 
of British rule? In any 
ease the ’“Emergency” (read: 
British terror) is over and 
the Macmillan Government 
is making a show of democ- 
racy and yet they are trying 
to impose their will on who 
represents whom. This, in 
the face of the fact that 
these 14 African delegates 
represent 6,171,000, while the 
Kenya delegation represent- 
ing the 66,400 Europeans 
have no less than 13 un- 
contested members repre- 
senting them. 

EDITOR’S NOTE: Since this has 
been written, a compromise on 
seating has been worked out, 
but in order to really under- 
stand the struggle for freedom 
in Kenya, everyone should read 
the moving work of this dele- 
gate the British are so anxious 
to exclude. The book by Mbiyu 
Koinange is called “THE PEO- 
PLE OF KENYA SPEAK FOB 
THEMSELVES.” It can be 
ordered through NEWS & LET- 
TERS, 8751 Grand River, Detroit 
4, Mich., for only 25c. 

* * * 

CAMEROON 

A new African nation was 
born on Jan. 1, 1960. The 
former French Cameroon 
Territory became independ- 
ent under Amadou Ahidjo as 
Premier. The United Na- 
tions arranged to relinquish 
control of the territory and 
picked the present leader- 
ship, which is unpopular wih 
the Africans'. 

The Union of Cameroon 
People, which was outlawed 
in 1955 took to the hills at 
that time and has carried on 
war against the French ever 
since. On the day before 
independence 30 were killed 
in the fighting. They de- 
mand free and independent 


By PETER MALLORY 

elections, denied to them by 
the French and the United 
Nations. 

, The U.N. vote for inde- 
pendence under conditions 
unfavorable to the freed 
people, which was opposed 
by many Afro-Asian nations 
who support the Union of 
Cameroon People, has only 
meant that the struggle is 
first now beginning in the 
Cameroons itself, with the 
cards heavily stacked against 
the people. 

* * * 

SAHARA BLAST 

Despite the repeated pro- 
tests of various groups 
throughout the world, 
France has set off an atomic 
blast in the Sahara Desert. 
.The spewing forth of radio- 
active material upon the 
African countryside is the 
calling card of Charles De 
Gaulle, now an active mem- 
ber of the “Atomic Club.” 

In Ghana, Kwame Nkru- 
mah first organized country- 
wide demonstrations against 
the blast and then, when it 
had taken place, froze all 
of the assets of France until 
it could be determined how 
much damagb had been done 
in Ghana. 

Throughout the world, in 
London, Italy, and in Detroit 
various groups have led 
demonstrations' against the 
blast, which is but the first 
of a series to be set off. The 
French government, more 
anxious to achieve recogni- 
tion as a world power than 
for the safety of its inhabi- 
tants, ignored the protests 
and arrested those Who 
sought to enter the region of 
the tests. 


AMERICAN LABOR 

The inroads of Automation 
are making themselves felt 
by the American workers. 
Employment figures for the 
5 major auito producers in- 
dicate that while 149,000 
cars more than in 1955 are 
being produced, it is being 
done with 136,000 fewer pro- 
duction workers. Many of 
those working were putting 
in up to 10 hours a week on 
overtime a few weeks ago. 

At the Ford Motor Co.. 
1,000 skilled workers were 
on strike. They claim that 
high seniority workers are 
being replaced by machine 
repair men and welders. 

In Local 413 U.A.W., the 
workers were forced to vote 
for af 10% wage cut, plus 
freezing of the cost of liv- 
ing differential. The com- 
pany, Lloyd Manufacturing 


IM 


Co. of Menominee, claims it 
needs the cut to compete.- 

In the coal industry coal 
is being produced with 25% 
of the number of workers 
required 10 years ago. 

The American worker at 
the start of 1960 owes $1 
for every $9 of his take 
home pay, a total of 39 bil- 
lion — an amount 8 times as 
great as it was at the end 
of W.W. II. 

These facts, plus many 
others are a clear indication 
that while the American 
economy might seem to he 
booming along, the boom 
does not reach the workers, 
whose lot depends on hard- 
er work and buying the 
necessities of life on the in- 
stallment plan. 

* * * 

EGYPT 

The building of the High 
Aswam Dam has begun 
under a Russian contract. 
The decision to give the Rus- 
sians the second stage of the 
power and irrigation con- 
tract gave Khrushchev a 
tremendous propaganda 
weapon in African affairs. 

The blundering political 
policies of Eisenhower and 
Dulles are Warned by An- 
thony Eden for the entire 
Egyptian Suez mess in his 
forthcoming book. Begin- 
ning with the refusal of 
Dulles to help finance the 
High Aswan Dam on July 
19, 1956, after he had previ- 
ously promised to provide 
financial aid for the pro- 
ject, relations between Egypt 
and the West worsened until 
the climax of the Suez War. 

The Russians, taking ad- 
vantage of blundering di- 
plomacy, stepped into the 
breach and have provided 
Egypt with loans which now 
total $639 million. Building 
the dam provides entry for 
hundreds of Russians into 
Africa, where the comple- 
tion of the dam will provide 
at monument to Russian 
engineering for all the 
emerging free African na- 
tions to observe. 

In appearance the Afri- 
cans see the nations of the 
West lined up to keep 
Africa in colonial status, 
while Russia appears as st 
nation ready to make loans 
and assist the struggle for 
African freedom; 

That the loans will hang 
like a club over their heads 
for years to come and that 
the brutal consequences of 
accepting outside aid will 
lead to political domination, 
are not as apparent. 
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hower, can have France in 
which to fight Russia. 

Each is playing for time. 
But time is not forever. A 
weapon invented is a weapon 
used, as was shown when 
America dropped the A-bomb 
on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
The fact that a more terrible 
weapon — the H-bomb — is now 
in the possession of both 
Russia and America does not 
mean it will not he put to 
use. Khrushchev has spoken 
of even more fantastic wea- 
pons, and has sent Mikoyan to 
Cuba, close to America’s 
shores, to do more rocket- 
rattling. 

, So long as capitalism 
exists, wh ether in private 
competitive form, as in 
America, or s t a t e-planned 
form, as in Russia, so long 
will there he war. Whoever 
thinks otherwise should re- 


member those who disregard- 
ed Hitler’s rantings because 
they were sheer madness. 

While they talk of peace, they 
prepare for war. Khrushchev 
chose to call- a conference of 
the Warsaw Pact nations, as 
well as other Communist satel- 
lites, to get a blank check for 
the summit. Significantly, he 
stressed his undisputed leader- 
ship over them when he signed 
the joint communique as 
“Chairman of the Russian Com- 
munist Party,” a title that has 
not been used since Lenin’s 
death. x 

Eisenhower approaches the 
summit by way of Cape Can- 
averal to check on U.S. missile 
power. This is his very first 
visit there. j 

De Gaulle prepares fop the 
summit by an early expljosion 
of the A-bomb fa the Sahara. 


Adenauer talks big against 
“hooligans” who deface syna- 
gogues, but he has yet to fire 
a single important Nazi from his 
government post. He considers 
his' anti-Russian stand as suf- 
ficient credentials to entitle him 
to get nuclear war-heads- from 
an Eisenhower. 

WHICH WAY OUT 

The only way out of this mad 
march to war is not via summit 
talk of peace, which is only an- 
other way to prepare for war. 
The only way out is the march 
to freedom, whether on the 
part of the African people rid- 
ding themselves of ages-old im- 
perialism; or on the part of the 
West Berlin youth marching 
against recurrent Nazism; or on 
the part of workers Hie world 
over who are demanding an en- 
tirely new way of life, begin- 
; ning at the point of production. 
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By Charles Denby, Editor 

CAN OVERWORK KILL YOU? 


. . YES! 


In the past two years, since the union and the com- 
pany agreed that the company could run production as 
they see fit, there has not been a month that has gone by 
that we have not heard about the death of one or more 
workers in the plant. Just a few weeks ago a worker got 
off the bus at the plant gate and died on the sidewalk. 
They- say it was a heart attack, as if that had nothing to 
do with the physical strain of the pace that we have to 
work at along with the pressure from time study. That’s 
what causes 99% of the heart failures. 

An article appearing in the Detroit Times had as its 
headline, “Can Overwork Kill You?” Many workers can 
tell you that they have heard it said that work never 
killed any one. They can also tell you that it was always 
said by someone that was not doing manual labor or 
working under the physical strain that you find in the 
auto shops today. If you want the answer to this ques- 
tion, ask any factory worker, especially those who have 
to- gear themselves to the working of Automation ma- 
chines. They will tell you that it has killed and is killing 
workers every day. 

One worker said, “I now understand the song about 
‘John Henry’ and how he bust his heart string trying to 
keep pace with the machine, more than ever before.” 
The song today is part of what factory workers have to 
go through every day. Overwork can get you as suddenly 
and as fatally as if someone fired a .38 caliber bullet 
through your heart. 

The article in the Times dealt mainly with profes- 
sional people being overworked, It dealt with a dean 
of law school in Denver, Colorado dying of a heart at- 
tack while sneaking at a fraternity dinner. The Indus- 
trial Commission awarded his wife compensation bene- 
fits. This kind of thing seems to be a blow, a shock to 
these commissions all over the country. Not the fact that 
a person can die from overwork but that they will have 
to pay their families compensation. Maybe what they 
are afraid of is that many of these professional people 
can take the case to court. A factory worker’s wife or 
family cannot afford to. Or maybe since the factory 
worker is at the bottom of the list it does not matter 
what caused his death. If any families are entitled to 
compensation because of death by overwork it should 
be the factory, steel and mine workers’ families. 

WORKERS’ PAY FOR TWENTY YEARS 

One worker said that what is awful about this whole 
mess is that they take it out of your paycheck while you 
are alive and working and then when you’re dead they 
find all kinds of gimmicks to take it from your family. 
Take the hospital insurance we have. You can pay your 
money in it for twenty years or more and never once go 
to a hospital but if for some reason you lose your job 
and get one month behind, you are out in the cold. If 
you have a hospital bill then you have to try and pay it 
the best you can. This worker said, “I know there are 
thousands of workers who, before they brought in Auto- 
mation, had paid into this insurance for as long as ten 
and fourteen years and never got a nickel in benefits. 
They are laid off now and do not have any insurance. 
The insurance company has that money and every year 
or so they continue to raise the payments of the workers 
that are still employed.” 

A worker cannot only die from overwork but he 
can die from the Jack of medical care even though he 
might have paid enough insurance throughout the years 
to cover any hospital bill. 

AUTOMATION RUINS HEALTH 

When one of the men passed out the other day 
everybody was saying how impossible it is for a man 
to work in these factories today. If a worker is in perfect 
health he won’t have it long with the speed at which 
(Continued on Page 2) 
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Chrysler Workers Face A New 
Wave of Intimidation & Lay-Offs 

A lot has been going on in my plant in the last two months. Wherever you 
work there is always intimidation, but at times it becomes more open than at other 
times, and you have to look at the method they use for their intimidation, the way 

fthey do it. 


Southern Freedom Fighters 



"Turn Your Face This Way Lady" 

Direct Report 

NEGRO AND WHITE STUDENTS 
DEMAND END SEGREGATION NOW! 

“You haven’t seen any- 
thing yet, we’re going to fill 
their jails, that’s a promise.” 

— Student, Tennessee 


They don’t think they can 
stop us now, we have just 
begun. 

— Student, State College, Ala. 

* * * 

If they expel one student 
they expel us all. 

—Student, State College, 
Ala. 

* • * 

We’re going to show these 
white folks that it’s time to 
stop hating. Throughout the 
deep South to California 
straight back to the East 
Coast, we’re going to show 
them. Those that realize 
we’re human beings too, will 
join us and find out that to 
help themselves they have 
to be in this fight too. 

—Student, North Carolina 
* * * 

The spirit and determination 
of the Southern students is 
brought home in these state- 
ments. Their courageous and 
determined action should be 
applauded and supported the 
world over. Their immediate 
aim is to be able to go into 
any store and be served as 
human beings. Something most 
whites take for granted. But 
their fight is to be recognized 
in every sphere of living as 
human beings, to be first class 
citizens. They have moved 
some whites to stand 6 feet 
taller by joining their strug- 
gle — they will move more. 

These student demonstra- 
tions have spread through- 
out the deep South from 
, Texas to Elorida. So far in 
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two cities, in North Carolina, 
Winston-Salem and Salis- 
bury, victories have been 
won. 

In the North there have 
been sympathy demonstra- 
tions in at least 28 cities, in- 
cluding Los Angeles, Detroit, 
New York, Boston, Spring- 
field, Mass., to mention a 
few. The students have fired 
the sympathy and imagina- 
tion and more than that the 


active support of people, 
Negro and white throughout 
this land. Many people I 
have spoken to want to fight 
the discrimination up here 
and are ready not to have 
just sympathy picket lines 
but to throw up some of 
their own. 

“FREEDOM OF CHOICE” 

The students literally chased 
Eisenhower’s South American 
trip right out of the news. It 
seems to me that it’s about 
time he took care of the 
trouble in his own land instead 
of gallivanting around the 
world. My folks in North 
Carolina, wrote me that, “The 
only time the President of the 
United States visits the South 
of this land is when he goes 
on a golfing trip. It might do 
his body and mind more good 
and he will still get his ex- 
ercise, if he came and spoke 
to some of us Negro citizens 
down here, instead.” 

(Continued on Page 6) 


This time it started out 
pretty innocently by mere- 
ly putting on the board, the 
work-regulations. It didn’t 
seem important, but I didn’t 
like the idea and I asked 
the steward why they put 
them up and what the 
union was going to do about 
it. He said, “What! What! 
What! like he was all sur- 
prised.’? But it was all over 
the plant. And all those 
regulations say is that all 
you can do is work and 
everything else is a viola- 
tion. That is the essence of 
them. You can’t bring liter- 
ature into the plant. You 
can’t do this. You can’t do 
that. You can’t do anything 
detrimental to Chrysler. 
BADGE INSPECTION 

Now that didn’t seem like 
much, but then for about 
two weeks we had a pro- 
longed fight about badges. 
They introduced a new sys- 
tem which is very similar to 
defense plants, where you 
have different color badges 
to tell where you work. If 
somebody sees you have a 
brown badge on, then they 
know you work on the line. 
If you have a red one on 
you work somewhere else, 
and so on. It has your name 
and your social security 
number. The guards began 
demanding that you put 
your badges on when you 
went through the gate — a 
thing which was unheard 
of before. Most of us carry 
the badge in our pockets 
and if anybody asks to see 
it, we show it to them. 

Suddenly engineers and 
time-study men and every- 
body was involved' in tell- 
ing people to put on their 
badges. The climax came 
when the foremen took the 
badges of all those who 
didn’t have them on, and 
pinned them on their col- 
lars. The foremen said they 
were going to have badge 
inspection. Everybody had 
to have one on. This isn’t 
too important either, of 
course; it’s just a little more 
intimidation to try to make 
life rough for you. 

But coupled with all this 
was the constant rumor of 
layoff and cut-back and 
then one more little thing 
which was not “official”— 
they don’t come right out 
with things. They dug up 
this old ghost: you have to 
do 100% work — 100% ef- 
ficiency. They said that 
from now on the first time 
you miss your operation or 
any part of it, which is a 
good minute’s work on dif- 
( Continued on Page 8) 
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Men Drop from Over-Exhaustion 
In New Wave of Steel Speed-Up 

Pittsburgh, Pa. — We’re having a great speed-up in 
the mills since the strike and the men are pretty discon- 
tented about it. The men are still floundering. We 
haven’t got the contract in our, hands yet, but everyday 
we look around there is something new. In my depart- 
ment there’s quite a few conditions that started before 
the strike, and now that the strike is over, they’re in full 

— f swing. 

They gave us an inkling of 


MINERS’ SENIORITY 
CAN'T COPE WITH 
AUTOMATION 

SCOTTS RUN, W. Va.— Sen- 
iority has been, and still is, one 
of the biggest problems facing 
the rank-and-file miners. Al- 
though the United Mine Work- 
ers union is one of the oldest 
in the U.S., there has never 
been a comprehensive seniority 
provision negotiated in the con- 
tract to protect the older men 
working in the mines. 

Before the last contract was 
negotiated (Oct. 1958) between 
now retired John Lewis, then 
president of the UMW, thou- 
sands of resolutions were sent 
to him requesting full seniority 
coverage. 

But instead of seniority, the 
men got an increase in wages 
and the union got agreement 
from the companies that they 
would not process non-union 
coal at union tipples. 

In the meantime, the cost of 
living has risen to wipe out the 
gain in wages, and the Lan- 
drum-Griffin Bill, one of the 
worst pieces of anti-union legis- 
lation this country has ever 
seen, has knocked out the pro- 
vision that Lewis had claimed 
was the great achievement of 
the last contract. For scab coal 
operators claimed that if union- 
ized mines did not process their 
coal that it would be a sec- 
ondary boycott — which is out- 
lawed by the Landrum-Griffin 
Bill. 

So Lewis is retired, many 
older men keep getting laid off 
as more continuous miners 
come in, conditions continue to 
worsen at the face, the wage 
increase is cancelled by rising 
costs of living, Landrum-Griffin 
and the government knocks out 
the “great achievement” of the 
last contract — and the men still 
have no comprehensive sen- 
iority. 

The only real gain made by 
the miners on seniority was 
made by themselves — in opposi- 
tion to both their union and the 
coal companies. It looks like it 
will take the men again if there 
is going to be any more im- 
provement. 


what to expect before we left 
the mills . . . they were all set 
up to go ahead in full gear, and 
now that we’re back they’ve 
pulled out all stops. Where it 
used to take 4 men it now 
takes 2, where it used to take 
8, they’re trying to get away 
with 4. 

WORKERS’ SWEAT & BLOOD 
The bricklayers used to work 
in spells, but now they’re try- 
ing to get them to work straight 
through. It used to be on hot 
jobs that you’d do your bit and 
then come down. Then some- 
body else would go up and do 
his job. Now ' they want you 
to work continuously — every- 
body at one time — until the job 
is finished. On a hot job you 
always used to be able to come 
down and take a rest, but now 
any rest you take you have to 
take up there. And the body can 
only stand so much heat. 
INDOCTRINATION- 
BRAINWASHING FOR 
SUMMER HEAT 
They’re indoctrinating us to 
it now in the winter-time so 
that by sunimer-time we’ll be all 
geared up. But you just can’t 
take that in the summer. You 
can’t work that way. Right now 
the men are grumbling, but 
they keep on working. In sum- 
mer they won't be able to, but 
it’ll be “past - practice.” The 
only thing they’ll be able to do 
then is get carried out. We had 
a few warm days (for winter) 
a few weeks ago, and they car- 
ried 4 or 5 of the men out. 
Over-exhaustion. 

They don’t just expect young 
men to take this pace, they 
make the older men do it, too. 
There are a lot more heart 
cases, due to this exhaustion. 
We just lost one fellow this 
week. He worked on a hot fan- 
tail, went home, and never got 
up again. He was 58 years old. 

We will just have to do 
something or they’ll be carry- 
ing all of us out. 
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CAN OVERWORK KILL YOU? — YES! 

(Continued from Page 1) 

you have to work. Whatever your production standards 
are, as soon as the time study man sees that you may 
be able to make it he re-times the job and tells the 
foreman to tell you to get more. Along with this comes 
the threat that if you can’t make it you are likely to be 
fired. But you know that even if you can’t meet the 
standards you cannot leave your job. You have to stay 
there and work as fast and as hard as you can for the 
whole eight hours you are in the shop. 

This is what causes heart attacks and nervous break- 
downs among the workers. 

A few months ago the foreman was riding a worker 
to get more production out. The worker was so nervous 
he was shaking.. The superintendent told the foreman 
that he was going to fire this worker. The foreman told 
him to give him 3 days off because if he fired him “he 
may drop dead.” They gave him 3 days off but he has 
never returned to work. 

If they really want to know if overwork can kill 
you they should send some of these professional people 
into the steel mills, mines and auto shops and let them 
work on some of the jobs that workers are doing. They 
would just have to do it for a week and then they 
wouldn’t have to theorize on whether overwork can 
kill a human. 


AUTOMATION AND SPEED-UP 

AUTO WORKERS TOLD— IT TAKES LESS 
10< TO HIRE OR 

DETROIT. — The machines! rest of it is very easy — if a man 
they have in the auto shops to- 1 had to do it, it wouldn’t bother 
day get more attention than him. Yet on this particular job 


THAN 


FIRE A MAN 


the men. At lunchtime they’ll 
be all over the machines to see 
if they’re performing correctly. 
A man doesn’t matter. If you 
say you’ve got a headache they 
wait until they have a man to 
relieve you. By that time a 
man could fall out. 

A man’s body has to he train- 
ed to work like a machine. The 
machine tells the body how to 
work. We work two hours and 
then have a rest period. Every 
man has to be able to go to the 
bathroom at the end of that two 
hours. You’re supposed to train 
yourself, I guess. Approximate- 
ly 350 men all are supposed to 
use the bathroom in 12 minutes, 
and we only have 2 bathrooms 
to use at that. 

AUTOMATION- 
MAN KILLER 

Whenever you hear about 
Automation you hear it’s sup- 
posed to be a man-saving de- 
vice. To my idea, it’s a man- 
killing device. On the job I 
work on, the worst part — the 
worst job they have in the 
place — w here they SHOULD 
have the machine, they have 
four men doing it instead. 
That’s on the end of the line, 
where the frame has to come 
off it needs repairs. You can 
imagine how heavy a frame is. 
Imagine having to lift it and 
set it on the floor. They have 
eight men down there. Four 
men for each line. When the 
repair man has to fix a job 
they’re supposed to bring it to 
him— that’s all manual. The 


CHRYSLER, G. M., 
FORD LAY-OFF 

Detroit — At the beginning of 
the year, big business, the 
press and just about everyone 
was saying this is going to be 
a boom year. Many workers 
were hoping this was true. 
Some said that because this is 
election year the Republican 
Party would put on a drive to 
see that there wasn’t much un- 
employment. 

For a week or two at Chrys- 
ler it looked like it would be 
so. They called back workers 
that had been laid off for two 
and a half years. Some work- 
ers even left jobs they had 
gotten to come back here. Last 
week the ax began to fall. By 
the end of the week we had 
the biggest lay-off any worker 
has ever witnessed. They were 
given temporary lay-offs for a 
week. But the next day many 
received telegrams to come 
and clear out. This means you 
are permanently laid off. Some 
workers have not worked long 
enough to get unemployment 
compensations and others have 
lost the jobs they had. 

Work was always at the peak 
during the spring months in 
the auto shops but when such 
a severe lay-off occurs the 
month before spring every 
worker begins to worry. Not 
only Chrysler laid-off but the 
same thing happened at Gen- 
eral Motors and Ford. It was 
said that General Motors laid 
off some 1,400 in one day at its 
Fliht plant. If this is a boom 
year it is a boom against the 
Auto Workers. 

The work in the plant is 
so hard that one worker said 
he was glad he was laid off, 
“Maybe I’ll live longer. The 
way you have to work to 
keep pace with those ma- 
chines makes me think that 
when , yon get enough for 


they need the machine and they 
don’t have it. 

REPAIR JOBS DON’T COUNT 
The repair man has to work 
10 hours every day to keep up 
with the machine. The foreman 
tells us to scrap half of them. 
When -the big wheels come 
these repairs lying around. 
“TIME STUDY- 
40 TIMES A DAY” 

This machine is actually sup- 
posed to put out 150 jobs an 
hour. And it will do it, if the 
men will. But they can’t keep 
enough stock ut> for the ma- 
chine. That’s the only reason 
they don’t get the quota. 

They have the time-study 
man sitting there and he’s 
figuring every angle. We used 
to see the time-study men 
once a year. Now you see 
him 40 times a day. He’s 
standing there all the time. 
I’ve actually caught these 
guys standing behind a work- 
ed with his stop-watch in his 


The break down of the divis- 
ion between working manually 
and at the same time using all 
your mental capacities is a very 
difficult question when it comes 
to Automation. Life will be so 
completely different when the 
hundred assorted pressures are 
taken off the back of the work- 
ers. It is easy to say how you 
don’t want to work, you don’t 
want the time clock and now 
the time study on your back. 
You don’t want the foreman 
breathing down your neck. You 
don’t want the pressures of to- 
day’s factories, inside the 1 plant 
and out. Man will be so com- 
pletely different when he 
reaches this new way of living, 
you won’t recognize him as man 
we know today. 

But what about the break 
down of the division between 
mental and manual labor. Right 
now you have the workers on 
the one hand that are only to 
work, to labor manually and on 
the other hand you have the 
intellectuals, planners Of all 
sorts, scientists, who are sup- 
posed to be the brains of this 
society. How do you get both 
working capacity of the body 
and the brain to be working 
together in unison in the indi- 
vidual, instead of giving each 
a split personality. 

SCIENCE 

If science was not separated 
from the workers life; if It was 
tied up with man’s living and 
not his destruction and the 
means of getting more produc- 


compensation you should be 
laid off and another force of 
workers take your place «d 
do the same. This way we 
might all live a few years 
longer.” 


hand and his hand behind his 
back, clocking the guy, I al- 
ways walk over and let the 
workers know he’s being 
timed. Most of the time they 
say, “We see him sitting 
there. We just don’t care. 
Let him stand there and look. 
We can’t work any harder.” 
And 1 don’t think th-y can. 
They have producti i set so 
high that they know you can’t 
do it. But they can keep you 
working every second of the 
day and that’s what they’re 
interested in. Keeping you 
on the job 60 minutes every 
hour. If you stop for just a 
moment to talk to someone 
the foreman walks up and ■ 
asks you, “What’s the matter, 
the job broke down?” , ,, 

Man is not as good as the aa* 
chine any more. They worry 
when the machine breaks down. 
They don’t worry when the man 
breaks down* They tell you it 
takes less than ten cents to 
write one up. They can fire 
and hire a man for less than 
ten cents. 


tion for the sake of production 
instead of the human being; 
if the worker knew the science 
that went into the machine he 
was working; would it “lighten 
labor,” would it not “deprive 
work of ail interest”? 

I do not know. For at the 
same time you have brought 
the science back into the work- 
er you are taking away the 
manual labor with Automation. 
I think the body needs both to 
function. Sitting by a machine, 
knowing the science of the 
machine I don’t think would 
make my working day more in- 
teresting and make me feel 
like a whole person. 

When the pressures of this 
society are no longer with us 
not only will the. individual be 
different and his /' capacities 
bursting forth but so . will 
science. Maybe Automation will 
also be completely different 
from what we know • it today. 
Not just that “others” beside 
capitalists will be in control 
but Automation, the machines 
themselves and how you work 
them will be completely dif- 
ferent. 

CONTROL OF SOCIETY 

This however is, I believe for 
the future. When the workers 
take control they will have to 
fight to keep control. Right ait' 
the birth pangs of this new so- 
ciety and who will control it 
will be the shaping of the fu- 
ture. If planners get in con- 
trol with their “we must sacri- 
fice now for the future,’-’ “you 
must work from sun-up to sun- 
down for the good of the state” 
then the workers will have to 
begin fighting again for control 
and the division between men- 
tal and manual labor, some win 
plan and the workers will work, 
will be with us still. 


DETROIT NEWS & LETTERS COMMITTEE DISCUSSES 

The World We Lire In 

TIME: SUNDAY EVENINGS 7 TO 9 P.M. 
PLACE: 8751 GRAND RIVER 

March 27 — Student Sit-Ins — A New Stage Far Freedom 
April 3 — Latin America; Ike's Tour, Castro's Cuba 

April 10 — The Approaching Conference at the Summit 
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Railwayman Credits 24-Hr. Strike 
With Halting Sellout by Leaders 

Speeial to News & Letters 
By LESLIE FORSTER 

GLASGOW — In my last report on the rail dispute 
(Jan., 1960) I stated that London and Glasgow might 
follow Manchester’s lead. London went further than any 
other District Council in Britain. On Monday, Feb. 1, 
London railmen stopped work for 24 hours. 

Sixty-three London Transport 

stations were closed in the d the strike date, 

morning:. In the evening: peak deadlock stiu prevailed. Very 
period, only 36 trains out of the late on Feb 13> a setUement 
normal 85 were running the wag reach ed-and the strike 
Central Line; 22 out of 82 on 

Hie District Line; 11 out of 100 A 5 er cent inc rease was 
on the Northern; Picadilly had galned This is to be only an 


only 12 running: out of 84. 


interim payment back-dated to 


The London District decision Jan n 1960 More may follow 
to strike was not popular with lt is true ttlat the incre ases 
ttw N.U.R. officials. Greene, the are not so very much. But for 
General Secretary, argued that the London stoppa g e and the 
unofficial action would destroy na tion a i strike threat railmen 
public sympathy and alienate woldd today be empty handed, 
mass support. Everything was and their leaders bogged down 
done to get the stoppage called j n arbitration. Strike is still a 

power in railwaymen’s hands. 
On Friday, Jan. 29, the 3 rail „ 

Unions, N.U.R., A.S.L.E.F., and i • 1 

T.S.S.A., met Sir Brian Robert- i I i I Afil 1 ] p 

son. Chairman of the British 'ILolUL 

Transport Commission. That * • 

day, the N.U.R. officials wanted APDreHtlCCS 
a firm pa^ promise. The other I I 

Unions preferred to wait on the 4 /ifiriii 

Guilieband pay report. Dead- 1 tllvC rlTlIUIl 

lock was reached. The N.U.R. CLYDESIDE, SCOTLAND 
decided to go it akme. _ The entg 200 en _ 

held in all the districts. Ar- U “ s employed by one Clyde- 
rangements for pickets were stdc engineering firm have re- 
made. Strike Committees were celved letters containing a 
set up. A loan was advanced by complaint about the activities 
the Cooperative Society for of “* elr 

strike benefits. Trades Councils On 24th February about 
pledged support. The Scottish 40,000 engineering and ship- 
Miners gave the strike decision building apprentices took a 
their blessings. day oK work and marched 

Then the Government inter- fr ® m Blythswood Square to 
vened. Mr. Heath, the Minister Glasgow Green where their 

of Labour, called a conference demand for higher wages was 

of all the people involved. Four outlined at a large meeting. 

- — — The increases asked for aver- 

age £1 14s a week. 

Current Issues If granted, first-year appren- 

„ • _ « tices would receive £5 3s 7d, 

Expose 2 F aces OI and last-year apprentices would 
• get £8 19s Id. At present, the 

Transport House apprentice system is a means j 
* of securing cheap labour. 

Three current issues cleave The letter sent by Drysdale 
the monolithic unity of the and Co., Ltd., tells parents that 
Labour Party, which presents there is an agreement between 


London Busmen 
\ Vote to Ban 
Overtime Work 

LONDON — London bus dele- 
gates voted 77-8 for a ban on 
overtime and rest-day working 
until their claim for a £ 1 per 
week rise is met. Union oficials 
spoke against the ban, for the 
j conference was not called to 
' discuss wages. But delegates got 
standing orders suspended and 
ignored the formal agenda. 

The delegates demanded 
| that Transport union officials 
explain why no directive was 
issued to members when the 
rail strike was announced. 
They pointed out that they 
had asked for full powers, in- 
cluding strike action, to sup- 
port the railmen, but their re- 
quest had been ignored. 

The ban operates from March 
9, and a number of garages are 
already working to it. 

Busmen are already over- 
worked; understaffed, and un- 
derpaid. The ban will mean that 
bus services are cut by at least 
a fifth; a measure of the extra 
load that existing crews are 
carrying. 


Ford Workers Fight Against 
3rd Shift in Anglia Speedup 

DAGENHAM — Fords at Dagenham recently spent 
6 million pounds on technical improvements to the Press 
Shop, with the result that production of Anglias has 
I gone up to 700 a day. As a result, also, the 300 workers in 
the plant have been faced with the demand that they 
take turns on a graveyard shift. 

The men at once staged a 9 


walk-out. Such a worsening of 
conditions was never thought 
of until the costly “improve- 
ments” were made. 

Far from shifting the load of 
production from the men to the 
machines, in order to produce 
more and more the men are 
overloaded as well. The tech- 
nical expansion threatens to 
make life worse for the produc- 


bosses, and then told a crowd- 
ed canteen meeting that 
management were insistent. 
The rank-and-file thereupon 
passed' a resolution that under 
no circumstances would they 
agree to the third shift. Mean- 
while, anion officials continue 
to negotiate. 

* * * 

Most of Dagenham’s life 


tion worker instead of better, centres around the giant Ford 
Many ask: “What is the point of plants. Several of the 100 per 
k all?” cent “Labour” Borough Council 

The men angrily pointed out are Ford men. Many of the 
that the proposed 3-shift system letters - to - editor from Ford 
would not only play havoc with workers are published in the 
normal home life, but reduce local newspaper (“The Dagen- 


earnings by cutting into exist- 
ing overtime working. 

A. E. U. , T.G.W. U., and 
G. M. W. U. officials met the 


strike benefits. Trades Councils 
pledged support. The Scottish 
Miners gave the strike decision 
their blessings. 

Then the Government inter- 
vened. Mr. Heath, the Minister 
of Labour, called a conference 
of all the people involved. Four 

Current Issues 
Expose 2 Faces of 
Transport House 

Three current issues cleave 


two faces to the people, depend- 
ing on the spokesman. 


the unions and the employers 
about the procedure to be gone 


1, Clause 4 on “Common through in connection with 
Ownership”. The Executive will wage demands. The parents are 
Ownership.” The Executive will asked to ensure that agree- 
tackle this proposed Constitu- ments are honoured by their 
tional revision on March 16, sons. The letter did not say 
despite Bevan’s sick absence that the apprentices have been 
and attempts to postpone dis- demanding higher wages for 3 


mission until his return. 

' Clause 4 will be revised if 


years without success. 

The Clydeside Apprentices 


the 12 trades union members of j Committee, who organised the 


the National Executive Com- 
mittee run true to form. 


demonstration, are bringing 
pressure to bear on the trade 


x 2. The March “Boycott” was unions concerned. It seems 
opened officially on 28 Feb., by certain that unless the appren- 
a big rally in Trafalgar Square, tices get an increase there is 
Actual support for the aims of trouble ahead, 
the Boycott of South African - 

goods among the organizations British rates are 76. 64 twelve 
of the Co-ops and the. Labour issues or 64. per copy, post 
Parties is extremely patchy; free 

many openly oppose it, despite British Editorial 
the appeal from the S. African _ . 

National Congress. Committees 

3. Nuclear War. Veteran M.P. , 

and former Cabinet Minister LONDON! 

Manny Shinwell has suddenly Wakefield Street 

popped up as the leader of e_ c+ u_— i cj! 

about 25 Labour M.P.s who “J JJS, “ 

want Britain to end production SCOTLAND; 

Of nuclear weapons. c .„„ . 

The Opposition amendment 3 1 . Ba,be 9 street, 

criticising the Tory govern- wlosqow, 5.W.1, 

ment’s defence policy was de- "MARXISM AND FREEDOM" 
feated in March, 330-197, when (see advertisement on page 6) 

44 Labour MPs refused to vote C0B be obtained,. price 32s., 

,.r the .me, Labour Part, 'Sbo'eT 

policy. 


Readers’ Views 


Overtime Ban 

Times are a trifle hectic at 
Plessey’s at the moment. Our 
claim being turned down the 
third time has forced us to 
take some action, namely,, a 
ban on overtime. This has 
caused a bit of a civil war 
among our union members. 
There are some quite gen- 
uine complaints that many 
cannot manage without the 
additional cash. The prize 
of a 40-hour week is worth 
fighting for though, although 
the present and future hard- 
ship the fight could cause 
is distressing. This is my 
first real experience of an 
industrial dispute. 

Electronic Worker, 
Ilford 

* * * 

Worse Than Ever? 

"Engineering Worker” 
(Jan. issue) has apparently 
never heard of the depres- 
sion and soup queues, mal- 
nutrition; in fact has never 
heard of the ’30s even. “A 
worker’s life today is worse 
than ever before”: do you 
really believe this?! I would 
be the last to say that the 
worker’s life is satisfactory, 
or that it is even escapable, 
or that it is even ecapable, 
but to say that it is “worse 
than ever before” — REALLY. 
I have been out of work for 
seven months, I wonder how 
I should have made out in 
1933? Please find enclosed 
Postal Order. 

Close Friend, 
London 

* * * 

Criticises Labour Party 

I am myself a member of 
the Labour Party, but I can- 
not help suspecting that the 
concept of Socialism in the 
minds of the majority of 
members is a very inade- 
quate one, and its benefits 
seem almost entirely in ma- 
terialistic terms. This makes 
it indistinguishable in spirit 
from Conservatism. Small 
wonder, then, that it is be- 
ginning to be regarded as 
out-of-date! 

New Friend, 
—Dagenham 


British Page 

I am very pleased with the 
British Page in NEWS & 
LETTERS. 

We are planning a discus- 
sion on “Marxism and Free- 
dom.” Probably- the discus- 
sion will be opened by a T.U. 
official. Some of the “Left 
Review” people are interest- 
ed. I am not yet clear of 
the shipyards; I am waiting 
for the dismissals. They have 
been postponed for a few 
weeks because of a sudden 
decision to speed up a tanker. 

— Shipyard Militant 
* * * 

I believe the British page 
will be a great push forward 
both to the British move- 
ment and to the American. 
Just the mere appearance of 
the page with its workers’ 
articles has been a tremend- 
ous leap forward. 

The workers in the shop 
that I work in, after receiv- 
ing the paper and reading 
the British page, said, “The 
workers in Britain have the 
same problems as we have 
here.” Another worker said, 
“I told you it wasn’t just a 
matter of reorganizing here, 
but of reorganizing the 
world over.” 

Charles Denby, Editor 
News & Letters, Detroit 
* * * 

It is good to see a section 
devoted to British news and 
views although we are In- 
ternational socialists. I find 
it somewhat difficult to rec- 
oncile the wording re “Marx- 
ism and Freedom” — “A pio- 
neering ANTI-C omnunist 
Study” — with what Marxism 
is, because, as you know, 
Mark and Engels were re- 
sponsible for th Communist 
Manifesto in 1848. Nothing 
like communism is in exist- 
ence in Russia, Hungary, 
China, Poland, or Jugoslavia. 
It is the members of the 
“Communist” Parties who 
rule those countries. 

Please find Is. 6d. in 
stamps to help a little. 

Socialist, 
—Yorkshire Miners 


ham Post and Guardian,” 22 
Whalebone Lane, South Dagen- 
ham, Essex, England). It would 
create a sensation if U. S. auto 
workers wrote in to inform 
their British brothers exactly 
what the 3-shift system means 
in terms of disrupted life! 

TUC Is Asked 
To Intervene 
In ETU Battle 

Frank Haxell retailed his job 
as President of the Electrical 
Trades Union by a narrow mar- 
gin over his Catholic Action 
opponent, Byrne, thanks to the 
disqualification of 100 of the 
E.T.U.’s 700 branches- This 
news came too late to make the 
last issue of this British Page. 

The protests at the Commu- 
nists’ alleged rigging of the 
ballot have been tremendous. 
Many sincere rank-and-filers of 
the union have raised their 
voices to protest, and gone N to 
the length of petitioning the 
General Council of the Trades 
Union Congress to examine 
their charges against the Com- 
munist union bosses. 

Dick Reno, who sent in the 
write-up used on this page last 
month, was one of them. He 
made a slashing attack on the 
ballot riggers. He said of a past 
election: 

“In S.W. London, a branch 
had a C.P. Secretary, and the 
postal vote ‘soared’ to 400. The 
branch leadership changed 
hands, and the vote fell to be- 
tween 50 and 100, fairly distri- 
buted among the candidates. 
Now it has a C.P. Secretary 
again. The votes have gone up 
to 300. Practically all for the 
Communist nomination.” 

Les Cannon and Frank 
Chappie were in the E.T.U.’s 
leading CP hierarchy until they 
left the Party over Hungary. 
Reno confirms what militants 
have known, that they have 
seen their votes whittled from 
hundreds to odd ones in C.P. 
dominated branches. 

Forecasting his own expul- 
sion from the union, Bro. Reno 
adds that not only will many 
other critics be expelled, but 
there will be many resignations 
also, and that "some of us have 
already had to curb whole 
branches from throwing in their 
union cards. ” 
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IN THE SOUTH 

A Xew Stage for Freedom 

# 

The wave of demonstrations against discrimina- 
tion that was started by Negro students in the South- 
ern states has swept the land from South to North, 
East to West. Negro students, in demanding that 
they be treated as human beings have shown the 
world that they will be second class citizens no 
longer. They are America’s Freedom Fighters. 

: Starting in North Carolina, these courageous sit- 

downs by Negro youth have moved into Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Alabama, Florida, Texas — indeed throughout the 
South. As the movement mushrooms, for the first 
time in recent years Southern white youth— as in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Durham, N.C., and elsewhere — are joining 
the Negroes in open solidarity on the picket lines and at 
the lunch counters. 

“We Will Fill the Jails if Necessary” 

These spontaneous demonstrations mark a new 
stage in the struggle for freedom. Nothing daunted 
by the vicious assaults of white hoods and the reign 
of terror by Southern police, as is reported through- 
out these pages the young demonstrators are de- 
termined to win this latest fight for human rights 
no matter the cost. “We will fill the jails if neces- 
sary,” is their rallying cry. 

Electrified by the example of the Southern youth, 
Northern youth, Negro and white, are conducting sym- 
pathy demonstrations and picket lines in city after city. 

The Face of the Counter-Revolution: 

“Representatives of the People” 

In contrast to this spontaneous march for freedom, 
we are witnessing in the elected halls not only the 
horrible spectacle of legislative fury from Southern 
office holders, but the disgusting capitulation by North- 
ern “law makers.” 

That the governor of Alabama, and the city police 
of Montgomery, are trying to terrorize the demonstrators 
for human rights into submission is no surprise. Of 
all modem tyrannies, the Southern states provide the 
oldest example of rule by one-party state machine. 

The new stage of N.egro protest has stripped 
Northern legislators of their hypocritical masquer- 
ade and has exposed them as the instrument of dic- 
J tatorial interests. In Lansing, for example, the Mich- 
igan legislators have, by parliamentary trick, just 
killed a bill which would outlaw discrimination in 
housing.. ■■ . ' ... 

And in the congressional halls in Washington, 
Democrats and Republicans alike, whether they are _ 
designated as Northern liberals or die-bard South- 
ern reactionaries, are engaged in their usual game 
of playing politics with human rights by talking a 
ridiculously modest bill to death. 

Such self-styled liberals as Morse and Humphrey 
pretended that they’re brave by not cutting senatorial 
debate. What kind of debate is it that is dominated by 
the long-winded reading of phone directories and similar 
ramblings by Southern hate mongers? By thus shift? 

• ing the question from civil right to the so-called safe- 
guarding of the senators’ right to debate, they all join 
forces to protect the right of Southern feudal lords to 
talk the rights of the people to death. 

V The New Stage of Self-Activity 
The self-activity of the Negroes today, and the 
white youth who are joining them, has exposed the 
labor bureaucracy from Meany and Reuther down. They 
cannot even make a sham showing in support of the 
Negroes because they themselves are faced with the 
revolt of a million-and-a-half Negro workers who are 
protesting discrimination in the AFL-CIO. Indeed, in 
California, the AFL-CIO has joined in opposition to the 
.Negro movement by openly refusing to support the 
NAACP . membership drive, calling it “Communist 
dominated.” • , , .... 

Not only has this spontaneous outburst by the 
Negroes exposed the hypocrites, it has exposed the 
Unclq Toms; it has moved the NAAC]? at least to ac- 
knowledge the new stage of Negro struggle and to enlist 
new means of support other than legalistic maneuvers; 
it has made Eisenhower’s recent Eatin-Arherican trip 
not such a big success afjer all; and , it will compel even 
the Administration and the union bureaucracy to face 
the stigma of the whole world if they fail to act. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL 
PAPER 

I can “second” the view 
of the London Committee 
Member whose letter you 
printed on p. 7 that News 
and Letters will become an 
international workers’ pa- 
per. To do this we need 
many readers who will take 
the task of information to 
the- paper to their hearts as 
their number one priority. 
Imagine its value if such a 
paper had existed at the 
time of the Hungarian 
workers’ revolution, or the 
East Berlin rising— with its 
worker-to- worker communi- 
cation! Such a paper will 
sweep away the hollow 
mockery of the “party lines” 
by which the present parties 
and sectarian groups try to 
confuse the ordinary work- 
ers they still come into oc- 
casional contact with. 

Committee Member 
London 

* * * 

The idea of the paper be- 
coming truly international 
In character is quite differ- 
ent than any other papers 
I’ve ever seen that were 
supposed to be “interna- 
tional." Even the .Daily 
Worker is “international” 
in the sense that it has re- 
ports from all over — but the 
ones who write those re- 
porta are the party-men, '- 
and they write them . up 
through the eyes of the > 
Communist Party. What is . 
truly significant about the 
idea of News and Letters 
becoming “international” is 
that it would have the re- 
ports, the thoughts and the 
ideas of the workers them- 
selves, all over the world, 
seen through their eyes. 

Journalist 

Detroit 

* * * 

I think the reason it is 
so easy to think of the 
paper becoming interna- 
tional is that this is the 
unique type of publication 
which prints workers’ ex- 
periences, told in their own 
words. That made it in- 
ternational in outlook even 
when all the articles in it 
were aboui American work- 
ers. 

Young Worker 
Detrot 

' M ' ' , * * "* ' ' 

THE BRITISH PAGE ; 

I want to take the Oppor- 
tunity to thank the British . 
Labour News for joining 
arms with us in our crusade 
for freedom. Even though 
we’re thousands of miles 
apart, we have a lot in com- 
mon with the workers and 
■ other forces. I know we’ll 
learn a lot from them, and 
' they’ll learn a lot from us. 

" ;• '■ ; Steelworker : 

Pittsburgh 

.7 • 

I think the British page IS 
wonderful. It’s just what we 
need to bring our countries 
a little closer togethei* . 

I would especially like to 
know how they are comhat- 
- ting the juvenile delinquen- 
cy in their country. 

Steelworker’s Wife 
Pittsburgh 


AUTOMATION 

The day you distributed 
your paper at our plant, 
some of the workers tacked 
the headline from your 
article on Chrysler— “Chrys- 
ler Demands Man-Killing 
Speedup on New Automated 
Line” — right' up on man- 
agement’s bulletin board. I 
noticed it about 10 a.m., 
but management got it 
down by 2 p.m. I guess the 
guys figured that headline 
told their whole story, too. 

Chrysler Worker 
: Los Angeles 
' * ' * ‘*7 

Prom the “Readers’ 
Views” columns it is obvi- 
ous that the paper is read 
widely by production work- 
ers in Chrysler and else- 
where and I hope they have 
some energy left after the 
Automation machines have 
finished with them to write 
and put their views through 
the medium of News and 
Letters, 

In Britain, Automation 
has not yet reached the 
stage it has in the U.S. 
making mining and auto in- 
dustries, . but no doubt it 
will soon, and the experi- 
ences in “resistance” of the 
American workers will be 
worth their weight in gold 
to us 'themt i-’ 

■ . . F.W., 

■ ■ London - 
* ■ .. * ■ 'r i - 

L felt both Ellery, and 
- Terrano reaHy kit it -on the 
head last issue.- - Ellery’s 
article starting Irina “in 
practice greater efficiency 
is what puts- workers: out 
of work” right up to the 
end, while it does not deal 
directly with Automation, 
certainly does deal with the 
question of what kind of 
labor man should perform, 
the question that is posed 
in opposition to Automa- 
tion. And When Terrano 
asked “Why is it assumed 
that Automation will be the j 
way workers will want to 
work under a new society?” 

I felt she was giving the 
direct sort of answer that 
the letter from the Gradu- . 
ate Student (printed in the 
issue' before) needed. X 
would like very much to see 
Terrano expand this even 
more. 

Intellectual 

Massachusetts 

■ $ , * ... ' ’ 

• In the courts of the land 
you’re protected against in- 
criminating yourself.. But 
everyday at Chrysler we’re 
put- in a position o| Ipcrim-, 
mating ourselves, and have 
, no protection against it. 
They have jobs set up ac- 
cording to their plans — but 
if, you learn to do a job 
faster than what they’ve 
timed it, you’ll wind up 
getting laid-off that much;, 
sooner. They have each, 
motion time-studied—- but iff 
you find a way to dot it to 
give yourself an extra sec- 
ond to breathe, the; time- 
study man will make that , 
the new method and ■ force ; 
everybody else to do ’[it the 
! same way. You’re • forced 
to be your own worst 
enemy. You don’t have as 
much freedom in the: plant 
as you do in the court any- 
more. - j : 

. Chrysler Worker 
. . . Detroit 


AFRICAN MINERS 

I agree whole-heartedly 
with your article oii the 
African miners in the last 
issue. I had been wondering 
why no more had been said 
about that disaster in. the 
newspapers and I, like- you, 
thought, “Well, they .must 
not think 437 Negro miners 
are very important,. because 
they are Negroes.” Just as 
you said, if a cat is trapped 
the newspapers play it up 
until it’s rescued, but the 
press must not c o ns ider 
Negroes as important ii& ani- 
mals. ■ - 

I hope when they finally 
reach the moon/ they find 
Negroes there. But whether 
they recognize us doihi' here 
of not, we are striving and 
fighting for our freedom; 
and from the progress we’ve 
already made I think if we 
fight hard enough and long 
enough we’ll win a victory. 
We’ll be recognized then! 

Negro Miner’s Wife 

Morgantown, W. Va. 

You are absolutely right 
about the shameful lack of 
interest displayed toward 
those trapped : min- 

ers. Moreover, it exempli- 
fied the horrible treatment 
the South African govern- 
ment shows to the native 
African people every single 
day. To hie, it amounted to 
buriai -alive for those 437 
- miners who had been- forced 
down into a -mine that bad 
already been declared un- 
safe. Were you aware that - 
the wages of those mem 
amounted to less than 80 
cents a day? 7 

Jj f Reader ' 

. West Virginia - 

• > .>• •• . :.*s _,v 7 

DEG AULLE & THE BOMB 

I don’t care what any- 
body else says, I think the 
earthquake in Agadir is re- 
lated to the explosion of 
DeGaulle’s bomb- in the 
Sahara. I remember that 
for years after America be- 
gan nuclear explosions the 
ordinary people attributed 
to them the fantastic 
changes in the weather 
while the scientists ’ claimed 
it was the “ignorartce” of 
the layman that made him 
think so. Now everybody 
agrees that there is a re- 
lationship. The instinct of , 
the mass here is far super- 
ior to the limited and nar- . 
row view of the scientist. 

Office Worker 
Chicago 

■■■■■ ' Si. *'4# W#/! ' 

. Your last- issue -made an 
error on the imprisonment 
of the, six members if the 
British Direct Action . .Com- 
mittee against nuclear war 
— they made no attempts 
whatsoever to get into the ’ 
base. They were imprison- 
ed for refusing to give as- 
surances that : they would 
not organize a party to go 
into the base. s, 

L. O. 

' London 

.,777 7 

THE NEGRO STRUGGLE 

You don’t need just sym- 
pathy for the students : down 
South to join the picket lines 
but sympathy for yourself as 
a human being too. 7 <sj. 

Negrir Worker 
Detroit ' 

* * * 

I tried to get my neigh- 
bor to come with me to the 
picket line downtown but 
she said that it was just a 
bunch of kids and anyway 
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TWO WORLDS 

BY RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA 

AUTOMATION AND THE DIALECTIC 

"The Scientific Revolution" 


she’s not going- to go back 
,to the South any more and 
if she doesn’t do anything 
she won’t get into trouble. 

■vS; I told her that man in 
Houston, Tex. wasn’t doing 
anything but walking home 
and they hung him by his 
heels and cut KKKs into his 
chest' and that could happen 
to her too. 

' Negro Woman 

■i.i', « Detroit 

' ' • £ SfS 

I had to leave Florida 
when I was a boy of 14, be- 
cause I hit a white man. I’m 
glad to. see that Florida stu- 
dents' joined in this fight. I 
think . it’s about time we 
. , stopped being kicked around. 

■ Negro Worker 
New York 

yr-iir *. * * 

«■ V When I was in Iraq I 
- used to know all about how 
the Negroes were treated in 
this country. 

There we used to march in 
the 'Streets against the mon- 


and far better than any of 
the “political” journals I 
can remember. Both the 
Editorials and “Two 
Worlds” were b rillian t. 
They dealt with the most 
complex problems of the 
total crisis of the modern 
world in a way that is at 
once simple .and effective. 

Committee Member 
London 

* * * 

I get so.blooming mad 
every time I hear the Ne- 
groes called the minority 
race. Whether it is known or 
not, the dark race coyers 
three-fourths of the world 
and if that’s not the majority 
1 don’t know what a majority 
is. The only thing that I wish 
is that all of the dark races 
could get together and boy! 
Would the feathers fly then! 

1 wish you would tell Raya 
Dunayevskaya how much I 
enjoy all the columns she 
writes. ” 

Miner’s Wife 
Morgantown, W. Va. 


AFRICA 

We do very much appreci- 
ate your kind gesture and 
profound interest in the 
well-being of coloured peo- 
ple everywhere. 

At the moment, I am ex- 
tremely busy working on a 
programme designed for 
presentation on the occasion 
of Ghana’s 3rd Independence 
Anniversary. 

Your name has become a 
household-word. Sister Raya, 
they called and still call. So 
you can see you are one of 
us already in spirit. I hope 
our sense of solidarity would 
not be strained by the vast 
distance of sea and land that 
separate our respective coun- 
tries and interests. 

African 
In London 

* * * 

I gleefully assert that it is 
high time the Negroes In 
America struggled for their 
own emancipation. 1 cannot 


archy. We used to get 30 to 
40,000 people in the streets. 
That’s what we should do 
here and march to City Hall. 
That is one way to show the 
. , whole world what Civil 
Rights mean. 

■ Worker 

Y Detroit 


. A colored woman I know 
was working for some Grosse 
Pointe woman and overheard 
her telling a friend, “I see 
*i- they: re at it again in Mont- 


*■ gomery, Alabama, and when 
they get going, all hell 
breaks loos e.” My friend 
opened the door and let her 
See her standing there, and 
the Grosse Pointe lady just 
Shotto passed out. • 


* * * but refer to history: it was 

I know a lot of kids who a great sacrifice that their 
would have loved to get the forefathers made to travel 


names of those junior Nazis 
they uncovered here. To me, 
those Nazi kids the papers 
and the cops were so busy 
protecting are the real juve- 
nile delinquents. A lot of so- 
called “juvenile delinquents” 
are really just fighting 
against the crummy society 
we live in — but these kids 
weren’t fighting against that. 
They were showing their 
contempt for Jews and Ne- 
groes instead of contempt 
for this lousy world. 


to America under slavery, it 
was very painstaking to work 
in the plantations of America 
before they were freed As 
luck would have it, they 
lived in America for many 
years learning, educating 
their children, marrying and 
intermarrying, so much as to 
say: that their servitude, en- 
gendered their superiority 
(in education and in civiliza- 
tion) to their fellow brothers 
in Africa at that time. 

and as 


Youth 

Detroit 


I am a student 


■ ■ Housewife 

‘Detroit 

w * * * : 

People are quick to run 
to the idea that everything 
Y has .to be planned, and find 
is it hard to believe that some- 
: thing as big and well-done 
; as these sit downs are spon- 
taneous. A lot of bigshots 
are trying to say they were 
b even communist-i n s p i r e d. 
' ' Workers' don’t believe that, 

, buf wbrider who did inspire 

YXvy ‘ 


* * * 

FROM A NEW READER 

By a very lucky accident; j 
I discovered News & Let- 
ters the other day. Your 
honest, down-to-earth ap- 
proach to the problems of 
capitalism and Stalinist 
authoritarianism is indeed 
refreshing, for a some- 
what small publication, your 
news coverage is amazing. 
Keep up the good work, and 
put me down for a year’s 
sub. 

New Reader 
New York 


a student, I believe in a uni- 
fied Nigeria which is, at pre- 
sent, divided into three reg- 
ions. and in which the in- 
habitants are of diverse lan- 
guages. I adhere to no politi- 
,cal party. The solidarity of 
the 2 major political parties 
in Nigeria is anticipated; an 
attempt is at present made to 
see that the leaders of these 
parties become good friends. 
I am sure you will be glad to 
witness our Independence 
Celebrations next year, and 


E ‘ As for me, 1 keep remem- 
bering a book I read about 
' Wendell Phillips that showed 
how when something spon- 
taneously springs , UP that 
'• really touches the heart of a 
problem, it .' almost seems 
contagious, it spreads so fast. 
■ K< ’ Auto Worker 

‘YYY: !'" : Detroit 

■&:. -5 J S ^ ”■8% • ■■■;$ • 0 ;. % . •: • 

TWO WORLDS ... . ; 

<ti - ., On ’’The Roots of 
S'# ' s t* rSlfiw Anti-Semitism" • 

,# When I read your article 
~ on anti-Semitism I wondered 
~ how many more guys there 
are like the one in the army 
they found had started the 
- junior Nazi club here. It 
made me shudder because I 
> felt it was my life they were 
• playing around with. It made 
me wonder what do we do 
next? 

sjC, High School Student 
Detroit 

* * * 

I thought I’d write espe- 
cially to let you know that 
in my own opinion the Feb- 
**ruary issue is the best yet. 


* * * 

"STOP PRESS” 

The rail strike here was 
settled at the “11th hour” — 
and long after I assumed 
that News add Letters -was i 
already set-tip. I’m not 
clear on this point: what 
would be the approximate . 
deadline for “Stop Press” 
news? Could there be a 
"Stop Press” box on page 8 * 
for llth-hour news like* 
this? 

Committee Member : 

London, England ‘ 

■- *, • ..* • , ... 

EditorVi : Note: General -. 
deadline is the first Friday . 
of each month. However, 
for last-minute news such 
as the rail strike you men- 
tion, the pages would still 
be open as late as the ; 
following week-end, by 
which time everything is 
of course set-up, but not 
yet actually printed. We 
encourage all readers to 
send us such ’“stop press” 
items, which; will go in right 
up to the last; minute, if at 
all possible. 


I would, appreciate more in- 
formation about the success 
of your, group. 

Student 

Nigeria 



I saw the CBS report on 
TV about Nigeria and the ' 
rest of Africa. From what I 
could see, some of the Euro- 
peans think the Africans 
aren’t ready for their free- 
dom. They figure they’re 
getting too much, too soon 
and too fast. But from what 
I’ve seen on TV, and read 
and heard about Africa, I 
think they are just as well 
equipped for freedom as any 
other country. The African 
“old-heads”, aren’t educated 
in the way we think of it, 
but they’re as smart as the 
leaders of the other coun- 
, tries. I t h i n k the people 
there know more about the 
4 freedoms than plenty of 
people in the United States. 
Hard as they’re fighting for 
it, I think the Africans will; 
make a success of it. 

Steelworker’s Wife 
. Pittsburgh 


During my recent visit to Great Britain I lectured 
at such different places as the philosophy departments 
of the Leeds and Manchester Universities as well as at 
trades union groups in London and Glasgow, and on 
such different topics as “Marx’s Debt to Hegel” as well 
as “A utomation and the American Worker.” The 
audiences made it obvious that neither worker nor 
intellectual was as oppressively aware of Automation 
in Great Britain as we are in America. 

The intellectuals especially allowed themselves free 
play around the question of “the industrial society of 
electronics, atomic energy, automation” as if all this 
occurred outside of the factory that involved workers 
and their reactions to “the scientific revolution.” It is 
true that one scholar, Mr. C. P. Snow, speaks longingly 
enough of his brief stay in production industry as “one 
of the most valuable pieces of education in my life.” 
But his preoccupation is elsewhere. He is oppressively 
aware, not of the workers’ attitude as opposed to that of 
the intellectual view, but of the differences in attitude 
between two kinds of intellectuals— literary and scienti- 
fic. He feels that the cultural divide between them ac- 
counts for the sorry state of “the West.” 

Mr. Snow has followed up his new concept of. these 
“two cultures” (first published in 1956 as an article in. 
The New Statesman) with a lecture at Cambridge Uni- 
versity in 1959 (since published as a separate pamphlet 
entitled “The Two Cultures and the Scientific Revolu- 
tion”) . Despite Mr. Snow’s “valuable piece of education” 
in productive industry, the debate continues outside of 
any contact with the factory. 

"Tlie Number 2” 

“The number 2 is a very dangerous number; that is 
why the dialectic is a dangerous process,” writes Mr. 
Snow. He seems oblivious of the fact that in our epoch 

it is also a frivolous one when in the hands of a bour- 
geois intellectual who ignores the fundamental division 
of society into two classes. 

The dialectic process is a “dangerous” one because it 
concerns the unity of two forces in such violent con- 
tradiction that they must burst asunder. The human 
force which accomplishes this revolution is the one 
which, through its very position in the exploitative pro- 
ductive process, must thrust the oppressive weight off 
of itself and thus propel society forward. In capitalist 
society the negative force which belies society’s one-ness 
is, of course, the working class. 

Mr. Snow is not unaware of the toil in production 
and the shallowness of the intellectual world. He writes: 

“It was no fun being an agricultural laborer in the 
mid to late 18th century in the time that we, snobs that we 
are, think only as the time of the Enlightenment and Jane 
- Austen.” ... 

Mr. Snow has freed himself sufficiently of the 
literary confines to quote approvingly a scientist who 
blamed the literary intellectual for the phenomenon of 
Nazism: 

“Yeats, Pound, Wyndham Lewis, 9 out of 10 of those who 
have dominated literary sensibility in our time, weren’t 
they not only politically silly, but politically wicked? Didn’t 
the influence of all they represent bring Auschwitz that 
much nearer?” 

One might ask: if the literary intellectual is to be 
“blamed” for setting the stage for Nazism, shouldn’t 
the scientist be “blamed” for the fact that the splitting 
of the atom resulted, not in the release of the greatest 
creative energy source on earth, but in the production 
of the most destructive weapon that may well put an 
end to civilization altogether? 

Mr. Snow has fenced himself, and the dialectic, 
so tightly into the intellectual scientific corral that 
he never leaves it once to learn the attitudes of the 
workers at the point of production where the? unity of 
science and industry gave birth to Automation. ’ 

The Two-Faced Character ef Automation 

Let us, however, take a look at Automation and the 
Dialectic, or the two-faced character of Automation. 
None but the workers see, feel, know that Automation 
has resulted, not in freeing the laborers from back- 
breaking toil, but in reducing him to “a fraction of a 
man”— to iise the expression of a production worker I 
met recently. “ ' - • 

Where the worker sees the dehumanizing effects o£ 
Automation, the intellectual sees the scientific revolu- 
tion as nothing short of a carrier of a new social order 
which would transform even the under-developed coun- 
tries “in our lifetime.” Because management' and labor 
bureaucrat alike, as well as pure scientist and engineer, 
all join in the praise of Automation as “progress,” they 
are blind to the negative effects of Automation in a 
society as. presently contituted and therefore cannot see 
the positive creativity in the workers’ opposition to 
Automation. 

Just as it was not the industrial revolution “as such" 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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Thinking It Out 

By Robert Ellery 

"JIM CROW MUST GO" 


Carrying slogans like, “Jim 
Crow must go,” the Negro 
students of the South in their 
"sit-ins” and marches have 
taken the struggle for civil 
rights into their own hands. 
Fed up with the snail’s pace 
at which school integration 
has taken place and the ma- 
neuverings in Congress which 
always trade away their 
rights, the Negro students 
have chosen direct action. 

Sitting down at lunch coun- 
ters and requesting to be served 
like the whites has been the 
way Negroes in the south have 
recently chosen to extend their 
freedom. Most generally, the 
wave of spontaneous demonstra- 
tions is thought to have begun 
in North -Carolina, one of the 
more “liberal” Southern states. 
It is here in North Carolina, 6 
years after the Supreme Court 
decision to integrate the schools 
that finds less than 35 Negro 
students enrolled throughout 
the state, in what had been all 
white schools. 

"SIT-INS” IN THE SOUTH 

Demonstrations in the South 
have taken place in Richmond, 
Va.; Petersburg, Va.; Ports- 
mouth, Va.; Winston-S a 1 e m , 
N.C.; Raleigh, N.C.; Durham, 
N.C.; Charlotte, N.C.; Greens- 
boro, N.C.; Miami, Fla.; Talla- 
hasse, Fla.; Montgomery, Ala.; 
Birmingham, Ala.; Atlanta, Ga.; 
New Orleans, Louisiana; Texas; 
Tennessee, and the list is longer 
and grows longer daily. 

Hundreds have been arrested 
for “disturbing the peace,” 
“tresspassing” and other trump- 
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ed up charges. But increasing 
numbers are standing up or 
rather “sitting in” to be counted 
as fighters for freedom. Where 
those sitting at counters waiting 
to be served are taken off to 
jail twice their number stand 
reedy to fill the vacated seats. 
As often as not they have been 
hosed down by police and fire- 
men, met by the hostile white 
mob, had tear gas used against 
them, suffered countless indig- 
nities and threats, yet still they 
come. Insisting on their rights, 
the cry throughout the south is 
“We will fill the jails if neces- 
sary.” A dispatch to the New 
York Times from Atlanta, Ga. 
summed up. the temper of 
Southern Negroes: “White re- 
sistence it seems has united the 
often divided Negro community 
and given impetus to the pro- 
test. Efforts at suppression has 
only attracted new adherents to 
the cause.” 

PICKETS IN THE NORTH 

One of the most encouraging 
aspects of the recent protests 
has been the participation of a 
number of Southern white stu- 
dents on the side of the Negroes. 
And the fact that unlike the 
Montgomery bus-boycott this 
cause seems to have rallied the 
support of Negro and white stu- 
dents alike in the North. The 
picketing of • S. H. Kress and 
Wool worth stores in the North 
by students has been wide 
spread. The home offices of 
these huge chains have refused 
to intervene against the reac- 
tionary, segregationist policies 
of its stores in the South. 

Hundreds of students from 
colleges in New York City 
picketed F. W. Woolworth stores 
there. Pickets demanding a boy- 
cott of these stores have march- 
ed in, Detroit, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, Philadelphia, Spring- 
field, Mass., Ithaca, N.Y., Ohio, 
Wisconsin, and indeed seem to 
be forming in every state with 
a Woolworth store and a college 
campus-. 

Those that saw the young 
generation as “super-cautious” 
and “conformist” with no ideals 
didn’t appreciate the fact that 
those young Negroes that made 
the Montgomery bus-b o y c o 1 1 
were of this generation, and 
d'dn’t hear the bright new notes 
they sounded for the future. 


NEGRO AND WHITE STUDENTS 
DEMAND END SEGREGATION NOW! 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Eisenhower told the South 
American people, “We would 
consider it intervention in the 
internal affairs of an Ameri- 
can state if any power, whether 
by invasion, coercion, or sub- 
version, succeeded in denying 
freedom of choice to the people 
of any of our sister republics.” 
Now isn’t that something, we 
hear grandiose speeches about 
protecting the rights of free- 
dom of choice “of any of our 
sister republics” but not a 
word about his Negro sisters 
and brothers denied precisely 
this same right throughout the 
South of this great democratic 
land: 

K9-DOGS AND 
FIRE HOSES 

In W. Va.. to deny this right 
to the Negro students there, 
they had K9 dogs (real killer- 
dogs) on leashes. In Florida, 
Tennessee and Alabama they 
used fire hoses. Both can be 
very deadly weapons. Ike has 
nothing to say on this “internal 
affair” of “invasion, coercion, 
subversion.” 

They have been subvert- 
ing the rights of the Negro 
people throughout the South 
since the Civil War. Isn’t it 
about time something was 
done about it. The students 
are showing that they will 
wait no longer. 

My sister from Tennessee 
wrote me, “Students from 
Fisk, A&I and from the Theo- 
logical seminary and some high 
school students, are fighting 
to break down segregation 
here. The police who are on 
the scene and supposed to pro- 
tect regardless of color seem 
to have a knack of not being 
around whenever a Negro 
youth is being beaten. Some 
white students are on the side 
of the Negro youth and one 
was pretty badly beaten for 
daring to sit at a counter 
with them. 

One youth said that after 
he refused to move from a 
counter, ‘Two officers grab- 
bed me by the shoulders and 
threw me to the floor. Then 
three of them picked me up 
and dragged me to the paddy 
wagon. I was barely on my 
feet.’ 

“CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES” 

“They had the nerve to get 
a white minister to appeal to 
the students to stop and to use 
t h e i’r ‘Christian principles. 


Readers Views 


It’s pretty symbolic to me 
that the Statue of Liberty 
faces the sea. I can’t help 
feeling that she should turn 
around and face our own 
land. We could use a little 
liberty here! 

Negro Student 
Detroit 

* * * 

They’ve mis-spelled Miss 
Liberty’s name as far as I’m 
concerned. It should be 
spelled “MISSED Liberty.” 

Negro Student 
Detroit 

* * * 

I see they have a few John 
Browns down South again. 
I’d sure like to go down 
there and join them! 

Student 

Detroit 

* * * 

When these people are 

flashed on the T.V. screen, 
I’m turned into knots and 
wish that I were down there 
working with them than up 
here talking about it. 

Some picket lines have 

been organized here and 


I’ve been on them and I’ll 
be on every one I can. 

Teacher 

Los Angeles 

* * * 

I just don’t understand 
white people. Why in the 
world do they want to keep 
us from our rights. We’re 
human beings jnst like they. 
We work, eat, sleep, live and 
die just like them. If they 
don’t know this yet it’s about 
time we tell them. 

Student Supporter 

Durham, N. C. 

* •* • * 

Those whites don’t know 
the kind of people they’re 
up against in North Caro- 
lina. I remember in 1941 
when they turned a bus over 
and put up machine guns. 

It started over a white bus 
driver slapping a Negro wo- 
man when she didn’t do what 
he told her. Students were 
on the bus. They just took 
hold and turned it over right 
there and then. 

They dared the whites to 
come into the neighborhood 
after that. Now it is a little 
different. I was very happy 


to hear from my folks that 
a lot of white people are in 
the movement now. 

Ex-North Carolinian 
Detroit 

» * * 

The credit for the Detroit 
demonstration this past Sat- 
urday should go to the 
Wayne students and the kids 
that were there. I don’t see 
how they can give the credit 
to the NAACP. 

Negro Woman 
Detroit 

* * * 

I was there on the picket 
line, but where are we go- 
ing from here. 

Wayne Student 
Detroit 

» • * 

A preacher passed by the 
picket line and said to us, 
“Yes, yes, keep it up and 
take God with you.” I told 
him, “We’ve done that al- 
ready what we want now is 
for you to join the line with 
us.” 

Marcher 

Detroit 

For More Readers’ Views 
See Page 5 


What he was saying wais that 
they should comply with the 
Christian principle of discrim- 
ination and segregation.', That 
they should not be free to 
choose like the whites where 
they want to eat, walk, go to 
a movie, etc. The students 
started it here and the time 
is past due that we should be 
treated like humans and have 
our rights, so the adults must 
get in there with the students. 
I know Pm with them all the 
the way.” 

In Montgomery, Ala., they 
turned the hose on the dem- 
onstrators and the State asked 
for Federal troops. When 
there is a lynching down South 
the Federal government isn’t 
asked for help and 9 times out 
of 10 doesn’t want to get in- 
volved. When they do the 
white killers still get away. 

A few weeks after the sit- 
downs started the students 
changed their tactics. Now 
they occupy most of the seats 
but they leave some open for 
white customers to sit. In 
High Point, N.C., police said 
they could make no arrest 
when 75 whites snowballed 
Negro student demonstrators 
because they said the dem- 
onstration occured on private 
property. The men in shining 
armour can protect private 
property but when it comes to 


Report from Mass. 
Picket Lines 

Springfield, Mass. — 7 5 
people, Negro and white, turn- 
ed out on Saturday, March 5, to 
picket Wool-worth’s in protest 
against their refusal to seat 
Negroes at lunch counters in 
the South. Participants includ- 
ed college students, both Negro 
and white, high school students, 
ministers, teachers, social work- 
ers, housewives, NAACP mem- 
bers, union leaders and work- 
ers. 

At the downtown Wool- 
worth’s on Main Street, police 
told pickets they could not pass 
out leflets nor could they carry 
signs on Main Street. Picketing 
went on in the side streets and 
walkers without signs paraded 
in front of Woolworth’s, asking 
people not to shop there. 

ONE ARREST 

One leader of the IUE was 
arrested for passing out leaf- 
lets and he will test this ordin- 
ance in the courts. Lawyers for 
the union and the NAACP will 
also investigate the legality of 
the no-sign-picketing law. At 
another Woolworth's picketers 
carried signs and passed out 
leaflets without interruption. 

Those who participated will 
form a permanent Committee 
for Equality to fight discrimin- 
ation in Springfield as well as 
to show sympathy for the pro- 
tests in the South. 

Saturday shoppers in the 
downtown area grouped on cor- 
ners to watch the demonstra- 
tion and generally seemed fav- 
orable to it. However, demon- 
strators were handicapped by 
being unable to distribute their 
leaflets. They decided in the 
face of police opposition that 
leaflets will be left in various 
public places during the week. 
END SEGREGATION NOW 

Here are a few of the slogans 
used: 

Human Rights not White 
Wrongs; Southern Woolworths 
Should Serve Everyone; Help 
Southern Students Fight Segre- 
gation; Labor for Integration 
and Freedom Now; No Filibus- 
ter, No Moderation, No Gradu- 
alism: Integrate Now; Let’s End 
the Civil War; One sign said 
“DP Not Patronize Woolwortjh’s 
Chain” and portrayed a chain 
and manacle around a Negro’s 
leg. ,i 


human beings, especially 
Negroes it’s another story. 

College students in Raleigh, 
N.C., sent a letter to the State 
Attorney there, in which they 
said, “We would like to make 
it clear that this mass move- 
ment was not begun to bring 
economic suffering to the state 
but to bring to the realization 
of the citizens of North Car- 
olina that the Negroes, who 
are also citizens of North Car- 
olina, can no longer remain 
quiet and complacent and con- 
tinue to accept such gross in- 
justice from those who desire 
to see no change in old cus- 
toms and traditions solely for 
the purpose of personal gain 
or because of the warped ideas 
which have been instilled in 
the minds of many responsible 
citizens.” 

WE WILL WIN 

Students in Charlotte, 
N.C., are saying “We only 
want what all other Negroes 
in the United States should 
want, and that is equal 
rights.” “Freedom is never 
served on a silver platter. 
The students must be willing 
to go to jail if necessary in 
order to obtain their rights.” 
“We will continue until we 
win.” 

The activity of the students 
both Negro and white put to 
shame and show those pitiful 
excuses for what we call the 
law-makers of this land, and 
representatives of the people 
in Washington, what they think 
of their spectacle on Civil 
Rights. The pitiful crumbs 
they throw to the people every 
now and then will not be 
enough this time. : : f 

Whatever ignoble bill they 
pass It won’t measure up to 
what the students are de- 
manding — full equal rights, 
not just as citizens of this 
country but as human be- 
ings in a world in which 
other human beings through 
their own activity > are strug- 
gling to gain freedom. The 
Southern students can 
proudly stand beside: the 
African peoples fighting 
colonialism and gaining their 
independence, they can stand 
beside the 40,080 .German . 
youth who marched against ’ 
bestial anti-semitism, they 
can stand with all in the past 
who fought for their rights 
as human beings and they 
stand with the future. 

Springfield, Mass., Mareh 12 
— Today we again went to 
Woolworth’s to picket. We cov- 
ered the store on Main street, 
one on State street, and one in 
Agawam. About 100 people 
have participated by now, about 
half Negro and half white. 

We walk in a picket line in 
front of the store and ask 
people not to go in, and explain 
what we are doing and why. On 
the side streets others stand 1 
with signs and placards, 

Both city ordinances, against 
placards and handbills, are be- 
ing fought by people in our 
movement in the c o u r t s. A 
white minister has been arrest- 
ed for carrying a placard on 
Main street. 

GROWING SYMPATHY 
FOR STUDENTS 

This is the first mass activity 
that has been carried out, in 
Springfield for many years. 
Demonstrations have occurred 
in Boston and Northampton, 
where Smith College co-eds 
spontaneously picketed Wool- 
worth’s a few weeks ago. With : 
the growing sympathy for the 
actions of Negro students in the 
south, who face unjust arrest 
•and mob violence, everyone ex- 
pects a continuing wave of dem- 
onstrations here and through- 
out America. 
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L. A. Mexican Community 
Protests Police Brutality 


A DOCTOR SPEAKS 

By M.D. 

ONE WHO IS GROWING OLDER 

I have a patient in the hos- Negro History week. She said 
pital now — a Negro woman that just being alive was his- 


LOS ANGELES — Five hun- 
dred people showed up at a 
meeting held here Feb. 7 in the 
GI Forum to protest police bru- 
tality against Negroes and 
Mexican- Americans, and the 
statement of Chief of Police 
William Parker that “the Latins 
were , wild.” 

That fantastic statement was 
made by our own type of Ges- 
tapo-chief last month at a hear- 
ing held by the United States 
Civil Rights Commission on the 
question of discrimination, 
where Parker had been called 
to answer charges of police bru- 
tality. He made no pretense of 
denying the charges, but in- 
stead lunged into a further at- 
tack by “quoting figures” of the 
allegedly .higher rate of crime 
committed by these two minor- 
ity groups. He then had the gall 
to say, “Some of the Latins 
werb riot far removed from the 
wild tribes of Mexico — and in 
police work you cannot entirely 
discount genes.” 

COUNCILMAN ROYBAL 
AND RED-BAITING 

The meeting had been called 
in order to begin a petition 
campaign for the removal of 
Parker. 

Councilman Roybal was the 
main speaker. He said that he 
was not in favor of a petition 
campaign because it would pro- 
bably not remove Parker, and 
there was no guarantee that an- 
other Chief of Police might not 
be as bad or worse. He said, 
therefore, that he was in favor 
of censuring Parker to make 
sure that the protest of the 
Mexican American Community 
was heard so strongly that no 
Chief of Police could ever 
make a statement like this in 
the future, 

Mr. Roybal, at one and the 
same time, revealed that red- 
baiting was making its appear- 
ance again, and yet he stated 
that if there were a Communist 


at this meeting no one would 
have anything to - do with him. 
To further confuse the whole 
situation he said that he had 
been advised not to speak at 
this meeting because the meet- 
ing was Communist inspired. 
He, however, had replied that 
if they wanted to call everyone 
who attended a protest meeting 
of this kind a Communist to go 
ahead and call him one, too, 
because he would be in good 
company. 

The NAACP was represented 
by attorney Homer Smith. He 
reported on the intimidation 
that -takes place when you ap- 
pear before the U.S. Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights in this 
city. He related how the two 
witnesses who testified to po- 
lice brutality were picked up 
the following day on charges of 
perjury. 'One has been convic- 
ted already and the other’s 
ease is still pending. He favored 
setting up a separate commit- 
tee in the City Council to hear 
these cases of police brutality 
and discrimination. He said 
that the NAACP would put it- 
self at the disposal of the deci- 
sions made at this meeting and 
help in any way it could. 

When it came to voting on 
the question of a petition cam- 
paign a substitute motion was 
made to write a letter of repri- 
mand. 

The chairman, a member of 
the G.I. Forum, was obviously 
disappointed at the decision, 
and insisted that he explain to 
the audience what the vote 
meant. He explained that the 
substitute only reprimanded 
Parker and no more, but that 
the petitions might remove him. 

At this point the audience 
became quite impatient. It 
showed its resentment at the 
high-handed manner in which 
those who had called this meet- 
ing were attempting to railroad 
through their own position. It 
therefore called for a second 


vote and once again solidly j 
voted for the letter of repri- 1 
mand. 

' I was sad to see that the peti- 
tion campaign wasn’t voted up- 
on and yet I was very proud 
that the audience which for the 
first time in a long while in- 
cluded many Mexican Ameri- 
can women, refused to be push- 
ed around by the leadership. 
WHITEWASHING AND 
POLITICKING 

The day after the protest 
meeting a subtle campaign be- 
gan in the daily press to white- 
wash Parker. It was announced 
that he was being consulted to 
recommend a replacement for 
the dishonest Chief of Police 
of Chicago. He was featured on 
a TV program commemorating 
Brotherhood Week! One paper 
ran a series on how well Los 
Angeles is doing with its min- 
ority problem. 

Judge Carlos Teran, a Mexi- 
can American, indirectly at- 
tacked the protest meeting 
when he spoke before a Demo- 
cratic Club. He said that the 
Mexican-Ameriean community 
is broken up into factions led 
by Communists and fellow tra- 
velers. The news later carried 
the story that he received a 
citation from the City Council 
and the County Supervisors for 
his work to the community. 

Some Comments 
On the Meeting 

I wanted to see a big mass 
parade or demonstration 
against Parker come out of 
that protest meeting. If the 
petition campaign had meant 
a. total involvement of sev- 
eral . thousand Mexican- 
Americans I would have vot- 
ed for it, even if it could not 
have removed Parker.. But 
it didn’t look like that was 
what was going to happen, so 
I voted against it like every- 
body else. 

Mexican-American Worker 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

To me, the important ques- 
tion was not the voting at 
the meeting. After all, we 
know that neither a petition 
campaign nor a letter of rep- 
rimand will fundamentally 
change the conditions of the 
Mexican-American commun- 
ity. I agree with the report- 
er that it was good the 
audience did not take the 
chairman’s view on the peti- 
tion at face value. However, 
it is clear from the after- 
math that the new' form of 
red-baiting — that is, pretend- 
ing to be against it — has 
made the so-called liberal 
judge kosher enough to 
earn him a citation. Where 
does this leave the Mexi- 
can-American community? 
Both police brutality and 
outrageous insults by the 
police will stop only 
through the mass action of 
the Mexican-American com- 
munity itself. 

Committee Member 
Los Angeles 


WEST GERMANY 

Mr Franz-Joseph Strauss 
has been caught in the act of 
making arrangements with 
Facist Dictator Franco to set 
up German military estab- 
lishments in Spain. Strauss, 
a fat looking pig, is Aden- 
auer’s Defense Minister. 

In an attempt, like Hitler, 
to evade treaty obligations, 
he thinks that he can 'set up 
atomic bases and rocket 
centers on Spaish soil with 
the connivance of bankrupt 
Franco. While the Fascist 
government of Spain 3e- 
clares the whole story a 
“Jewish-Masonic Plot,” most 
West German newspapers 
have joined world protest 
and accuse Adenauer of us- 
ing a Franco deal as a club 
to force a showdown ofl 
Berlin. 


who celebrated her eightieth 
birthday two days ago. She has 
had left sided abdominal pain, 
pain in the back, and weight 
loss over several months. X-ray 
studies and other lab tests were 
not helpful in making a diag- 
nosis, and so finally I opened 
her abdomen and looked and 
felt about. As I suspected, she 
had a cancer of the pancreas. 
TO PAY WITH LIFE SAVINGS 

Up to the day of admission to 
the hospital she had worked 
seven days a week as a house- 
keeper at the home of a well to 
do white couple. When I dis- 
cussed the various costs in- 
volved in being hospitalized and 
having surgery, she told me 
that it would take all of her 
savings and perhaps more. I 
talked to her only offspring, a 
man of 52; but he could not 
help. I suggested that we take 
her to the County Hospital; but 
this she quickly turned down. 
She feared the lack of interest 
and attention there. She wanted 
to pay my fee in advance — a 
very unusual experience for me. 
THE FORAND BILL 

The finaricial pressures in the 
midst of the problem of diag- 
nosing and treating the painful, 
distressing symptoms sharply 
brought home to me the non- 
reality and emptiness of the 
stubborn opposition of the 
American Medical Association 
to the Forand bill — now in Con- 
gress — which would cover medi- 
cal care and hospitalization for 
persons over sixty-five thru so- 
cial security. 

Negro History week occurred 
during the post-operative per- 
iod of this patient. I asked her 
what she thought of celebrating 


The American politician has 
just about come to the end of 
the road for any kind of leader- 
ship. The biggest trouble with 
them is that they are trying so 
hard to get back in to power. 
They want power to make any- 
one follow them. They want 
power in order to make money 
without doing this old hard 
work that big business people 
put onto the working people. 
These people are trying to 
make a John Henry out of every 
man in the factory by making 
them keep up with these Auto- 
mation machines. They want to 
double Hie work of every man 
left. Men who could be work- 
ing are walking the streets. 
“CHANGE THEIR WAY ' 

OF LIVING!” 

They should just stop and 
think a little bit before they 
come to the end of the road. If 
they don’t change their way of 
living the State of. Michigan 
will be called a ghost town. 
They better start thinking that 
workers are flesh and blood 
just as they are and not elec- 
tronic machinery otherwise 
these poor white workers will 
have to start taking sides with 
the colored workers and do 
something about this rich land. 
The poor workers see just how 
big Capital is trying to do 
! away with all the poor, black 
and white. 

“HOW LONG CAN IT GO ON” 

There is one thing I can’t see 
— just how long do these rich 
people think they will get away 
with the way they are treating 
workers since that old Walter 
Reuther sold them out and put 
them back under slavery. Work- 
ers never thought of such tricks 


tory to her; she felt related to 
everybody, and there was no 
need of a certificate of pedigree 
to prove she had lived. 

At eighty, bright eyed and 
thin, she looked no more than 
sixty-five. In fact, her son look- 
ed older. Mentally, she is clear 
and sharp. I asked her how she 
managed to look so calm and 
relaxed. She said: I feel for 
people; I feel sad for them. I 
do not hide in my mind, nor 
talk to them as my enemy. 
NATURE’S LAW 
• She was very much inter- 
ested in knowing what caused 
the tumor and the pain that 
came with it. I talked to her, of 
the obstruction to the flow of 
secretion from the pancreas by 
the growth. This did not entire- 
ly satisfy her; she felt that in 
some way she had not lived 
right — that somewhere she had 
broken nature’s law. In a gen- 
eral way I agreed with her; for 
this was in harmony with my 
own feeling about the onset and 
development of all disease- 
physical as well as mental. But 
I could not be very specific 
about it; I could only say that 
now we don’t know. 

She was very much aware oi 
the activity of her internal 
organs. There was also present 
in her a high degree of associa- 
tion of the inner viscera, the 
heart, lungs, stomach, intest- 
ines, with the exterior. She was 
able to feel more than the aver- 
age person in relating herself 
to her environment. The direct 
connection of a person’s feel- 
ings with the world outside, 
without the distorting short- 
circuiting of the forebrain, is a 
rare find today. 


that Reuther and these big 
leaders play. These leaders . put 
the workers right back where 
they started from, back to 1937 
when the union was first organ- 
izing. 

«NEGRO & WHITE MUST 
STICK TOGETHER” 

White workers don’t know 
that they have let the politi- 
cians lead them right back to 
slavery by taking sides with 
them on everything they say 
and do against the Negro work- 
er. There are only a few white 
workers who will sit down and 
talk with you about the bad 
conditions these leaders have 
put us in. One white worker 
told me the other day that the 
only way for them to get their 
union back is to join in with 
the Negro worker who is fight- 
ing for his rights. At the same 
time they can be fighting to 
gain back their rights to be in 
the inion leadership. Reuther 
has thrown half of the Negro 
leaders off his staff because he 
does not want them to have 
fights with the company for 
overworking people. 

The Negro and the white 
workers will have to stiek to- 
gether to win this battle be- 
fore it is too late. 


LOS ANGELES EDITING 
COMMITTEE 

MEETS EVERY FRIDAY 
EVENING AT 8 P.M. 

AT 1904 SOUTH 
ARLINGTON AVE. 
(Cor. Washington Blvd.) 
ROOM 267 


AUTOMATION AND THE DIALECTIC 

■O ' (Continued from Page 5) 
that lightened man’s labor, so it will not be the scientific 
revolution “as such” that will change the conditions of 
labor either in the technically advanced countries or in 
the underdeveloped countries which, let us not forget, 
remained underdeveloped precisely because capitalism 
transported there, not the industrial revolution, but 
imperialist exploitation. 

•While it is impossible to unite worker and capitalist, 
the unity of worker and intellectual is not impossible, 
provided that the future that is within the workers’ 
bones — that is to say, the new society imbedded in the 
old — bursts forth as a social revolution that unites 
mental and manual, science and labor within the in- 
dividual. Mr. Snow is not unaware that the scientific 
revolution must mean a social revolution. As he puts 
it: “Men there (in underdeveloped countries) are no 
longer prepared to wait for a period longer than one 
person’s lifetime.” 

Needed: A New Set of Ears 

The great merit of Snow’s “The Two Cultures and 
the Scientific Revolution” is that he has focused atten- 
tion on the losing race science is running with history, 
that is to say, human activity. This is a much greater 
contribution than that made by the old radical who 
fears to attack Automation and makes a cliche of “of 
course, under capitalism, Automation has not lightened 
labor, but. . . 

The old radical is deaf to the worker who, in fight- 
ing against Automation, has raised the most profound 
philosophic question by asking: “What kind of labor 
should man perform?” He, who has a too-knowing look 
when the worker leaves the production line, saying it 
makes him feel as but a “fraction of a man,” is incapable 
of hearing anything new. He may think that it is but a 
rephrasing of Marx’s statement about the worker being 
a cog in a machine. The point is that when Marx said it, 
he was formulating the worker’s instinctive drive to 
reconstruct society on new beginnings. When the in- 
stinct, i.e., the worker, finds his own formulations, we 
have done away with the divide between the worker 
and intellectual. The intellectual must therefore gain a 
new set of ears, not to aim at the generalization, but to 
hear the concrete. 

(To Be Continued) 


Way of the World 

By Ethel Dunbar 

THE END OF THE ROAD 
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CHRYSLER WORKERS FACE NEW WAVE 
OF INTIMIDATIONS AND LAY-OFFS 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ferent operations, you are 
going to be warned and the 
second time you miss they 
will write you up and the 
third time you are out. 
They have done this before, 
so evert this isn’t too im- 
portant — if you don’t take 
all these things together, 
all as part of the whole 
pattern. 

“BIG LAY-OFF COMING” 

Together with all this is 
a constant trickle of firings. 
Now you have to watch 
who is being fired. I have 
no official figures on it, but 
from what I can tell a good 
90% of the people fired are 
colored. And they don’t 
fire them just because 
they’re colored. You 
couldn’t stand on that — 
you’d be just a demagogue 
if you did. They have good 
reasons for everyone they 
fire. But the reason they 
fire Negroes for, they don’t 
fire whites for. A guy can 
come in drunk a few times 
and they’ll fire him, but 
I’ve worked on the line 
with white drunks that 
they never touched. Then 
there were two men — one 
colored and one white — 
with the same type of in- 
juries. They’re giving the 
white guy a real tough 
time because they want to 
get rid of any “cripples” 
but the colored guy was 
just plain fired. The reason 
they gave for firing him 
was because - of garnishees 
on his wages. 

When you come to the 
real crux of the thing, 
what is going on is that 
there’s a big layoff com- 
ing. Every foreman has 
been informed that he 
has to get rid of at least 
one man out of his de- 
partment. Some have to 
get rid of as high as 5. 
There arc something like 
• 100 or 200 foremen in the 
plant and I’ve heard 
figures of between 160 to 
300 men will be laid off 
as a result of this cutback 
out of a working force of 
1800 to 2000 men. But 
naturally there’s no cut- 
back in production. They 
intend the cut force to 
produce the same as the 
1800 did. They’re going 
to cut 4 or 5 out of per- 
sonnel and even a couple 
of time-study engineers. 

They say there’s such a 
tremendous lag in the sale 
of cars which is forcing the 
cutback. They’re getting rid 
of all the big cars they 
make. Last year they got 
rid of the DeSotos, now 
they’re getting rid of the 
Chryslers and the big 
Dodges, and eventually 
probably the compact cars 
will come. 

BIG WHEEL GODS 

This is the way they cut 
costs: You have to fight 
even for a pair of gloves. If 
you handle rough steel and 
get cut they may eventually 
give you a pair of gloves. 
To get sleeves you have to 
get your arm cut on a clip. 
They’ll probably bring a 
big wheel down .(it’s like 
bringing God down to the 
plant, down to the people) 
to check on it. If they see 


a lot of cuts they may con- 
cede that you need sleeves. 
Then you’ll have to fight to 
get an apron. This is the 
sort of battle that you have 
to carry on for months just 
to get some protective 
clothes to wear. 

The only way they ever 
put sand on the floor in one 
department was because a 
wheel came by one day 
when the guys were slip- 
ping on the floor, which 
was slick from the brake 
fluid leaking all over it, and 
he decided it would be to 
their advantage to put sand 
on the floor. The guys had 
been asking for it for a long 
time. The company finally 
did it but they didn’t like it. 
They had to buy the little 
bags of sand to put on the 
floor. Everything you want 
to do you have to fight for. 
FEWER MEN, 

MORE PRODUCTION 

The other “innocent” 
thing that put me wise to 
what was really going on 
was that the line was con- 
stantly time-studied. The 
time-study man was stand- 
ing there all day long for 
about a week or more. Now 
it comes out that these peo- 
ple are going to be laid off 
and there’s going to be no 
adjustment in production. 
In fact, production is going 
up from 50 cars an hour to 
55. 

Along with this (I don’t 
know whether it was com- 
pany-inspired or not) there 
was a rumor last week that 
we were going out on a 
wildcat at noon because of 
speed up. I was looking for- 
ward to going home and 
getting out of the place, but 
noon came and nothing 
happened. One guy kept 
saying he didn’t want to 
walk out, he had bills, a 
’60 car, a house, and how 
was he going to make any 
money if we walked out? 

Another worker told him 
he had to stand up and fight 
against the speed-up, and 
the guy had the nerve to 
answer that at GM they 
made 10 cars more an hour 
than we do. The worker 
told him he didn’t care how 
many cars they made at 
GM, he worked at Chrysler 
and he didn’t like the condi- 
tions. He said they have 
slave labor in Russia, too, 
but that doesn’t mean we 
want it here. 

The intimidation is their 
way of keeping control. 
And the coming lay-off is 
the crux of the whole thing. 
That’s what’s going on. You 
can see the whole by the 
pattern of what they’re 
doing. It all takes the form 
of rumors. Some people 
don’t put much faith in 
rumors, but so far as the 
factory is concerned, I al- 
ways put a lot of stock in 
them because eventually 
they’re the truth. 
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AMERICAN 

DEMOCRACY 

What does American De- 
mocracy amount to? Con- 
sider that nearly 10% of 
American citizens are denied 
the right to vote because 
they are Negroes. In the ma- 
jority of the States, 26 out 
of the 50, a Negro has no law 
which permits him to eat in 
a public restaurant. In vain 
he seeks a place to rest his 
head; hotels and motels are 
closed to him. In the South 
public and private toilets are 
forbidden or segregated, 
public theatrical perform- 
ances denied or segregated. 
This is the picture of the 
U.S. second class citizen, the 
American Negro after 100 
years of “freedom!” 

Th e Senate of the U.S., 
100 years after the Civil War 
was supposed to have estab- 
lished a unified nation, sits 
once again in continuous ses- 
sion debating the question of 
whether its citizens shall be 
permitted to vote in the 
South and achieve equality. 
For 100 years the “van- 
quished” have been the vic- 
tors. The Southern repre- 
sentatives of 11 states “elec- 
ed” by a minority in their 
own states have dominated 
every administration, Demo- 
crat or Republican, reducing 
the country to its lowest de- 
nominator, the prejudiced 
mind of a reactionary South- 
ern Democratic Senator. 

This year, the Negro 
youth of the South, in many 
states and cities, are up in 
arms and actively fighting 
for their rights as citizens, 
at the same time that the 
Senate and Congress are 
bent on destroying their 
rights. 

* * * 

NEGRO YOUTH 

Over 1,000 Negro students 
marched through the streets 
of Montgomery, Alabama 
singing the National Anthem 
and the Lord’s Prayer in 
support of the nationwide 
protest demonstration 
against lunchroom segrega- 
tion in the South. In Nash- 
ville, Tenn. over 100 ware 
arrested. As fast as those 
at the counters were picked 
up, others took their place. 

In 1905 Father Gapon led 
a demonstration of peasants 
of Russia. His icon carry- 
ing and psalm singing dem- 
onstrators were fired upon 
by theCossacks. The Russian 
Revolution of 1905 followed. 

The Negro youth show 
great courage in their dem- 
onstration of passive re- 
sistance. How will they de- 
fend themselves against the 
brutality of those who seek 
to keep them in submission. 


when those who talk civil 
rights to death today are the 
night riders of yesterday 
and tomorrow? 

* * * 

SOUTH AFRICAN 
BOYCOTT 

All of the progressive 
labor elements in British 
life are supporting the boy- 
cott of goods from segrega- 
tionist South Africa . The 
mass rally, called in Lon- 
don to start the boycott by 
Hugh Gaitskell leader of the 
British Labor Party, was in- 
vaded and turned into a riot 
by Oswald Mosley, the Bri- 
tish Fascist leader who 
sympathized with Hitler and 
now has transferred this 
Fascist sympathy to South 
Africa. 

The boycott got off to a 
good start and it is estimated 
that millions of dollars will 
be lost by the African-hating 
white capitalists of South 
Africa. 

* * * 

LEADERS ON TOUR 

Ike was off visiting selec- 
ted “good neighbors” to the 
south while his counterpart, 
Khrushchev, was mending 
his fences in Asia. After 
their respective circuses 
were over it is doubtful if 
anything lasting will come to 
the peoples of the countries 
visited. 

Some people were sur- 
prised that Ike apparently 
feared any personal contact . 
with the people of Puerto 
Rico. By confining himself 
to a U.S. military base and 
discussions with local cap- 
italists, he cut out any con- 
tact with the masses of the 
people who have demanded 
independence from the U.S. 
for years. 

As his tour continued it 
was even more apparent that 
the major interest of the trip 
was to solidify U.S. domina- 
tion over the affairs of South 
America. 

In Indonesia, Khrushchev 
was glum and at times openly 
hostile to Sukarno, but of- 
fered 250 million in loans to 
industrialize th e country. 

It is interesting to note 
that Khrushchev was guard- 
ed against assassination by 
the Moslems, and Ike against 
assassination by Puerto : Ri- 
cans. Popular people these. 

* * * 

ARAB-ISRAEL WAR? 

Nasser of Egypt has been 
rattling his saber agiain, 
marching his troops into the 
area of the Gaza Strip on one 
side of Israel while creating 
“border incidents” on the 
Syrian side. Border residents 
on both sides have been Shot 
without cause. 

' Israel has taken “counter- 


measures.” Once again we 
are on the brink of war — 
“small ones” — while the Big 
Powers gird for the nuclear 
holocaust. 

LABOR BUREAUCRATS 
AGAINST NEGRO 
STRUGGLE 

The President of the AFL- 
CIO, George Meany, has 
come under heavy criticism 
frhm the Mine Workers and 
many others in the labor 
movement for his rejection 
of Adam C. Powell as Chaiiv 
man of the House Labor 
Committee. Powell, a Negro, 
has been previously denied 
chairmanship of sub-commit- 
tees because of his race. The 
Journal of the U.M.W. states 
“Just in case there are any 
questions in anyone’s mind, 
the United Mine Workers of 
America believe that Adam 
Clayton Powell is well quali- 
fied in every way to become 
Chairman of the Commit- 
tee — ” 

Meany has not acted to ad- 
mit Negroes into the Build- 
ing Trades Unions. While 
Federal law requires that all 
government contracts be 
done under union conditions, 
Meany has refused to -ct 
against Local 26, I.B.E.W. 
which refuses to let Negroes 
work on electrical work in 
government buildings in 
Washington, D.C. The Vice 
President, Walter Reuther, 
who has no guts for a fight 
on civil rights, except in 
words has once again failed 
to act on the question of 
democracy within unions. 

Taking their cue . from 
these leading bureaucrats, 
and using McCarthyite type 
red-baiting — the local Los 
Angeles . AFL-CIO Council 
has come out against sup- 
porting the L.A. NAACP 
membership drive. The ex- 
cuse given is that the local 
branch is “Communist- in- 
filtrated.” This no doubt 
will make the Faubuses very 
happy. It’s hardly calculated 
to help the Negro struggle. 
No wonder the leadership ■ o! 
the AFL-CIO is incapable of 
organizing the unorganized 
or doing anything for labor 
that the rank-and-file is de- 
manding— from the struggle 
for the shortening of the 
working day to labor soli- 
darity between white and 
Negro against both the cap- 
italists and the politicians in 
Congress. The white students 
who have joined the Negro 
students in their protest in 
the South have a great deal 
more guts than the Whole 
of the established “labor 
leadership” put together. 
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University Bans 
Leaflets By 
Expelled Student 

In the Feb. issue of NEWS 
AND LETTERS it was reported 
that a student was dropped 
from the university because his 
political views were different 
from those of his dean. The 
university claimed that he was 
dropped for low grades. He 
then came back to the univer- 
sity with leaflets which he tried 
to pass out to students. How- 
ever, he was arrested because 
it is illegal to pass out leaflets 
on campus. 

Since then this student has 
again tried to pass leaflets out 
at the university. This time he 
put himself on the steps of the 
library and said that he would 
stay “as- long as I can stand it.” 


He passed out more leaflets 
stating his case. He also de- 
manded amendments to the 
Master Plan calling for all ex- 
amination papers to be held for 
a specified time. 

However, once again he was 
prevented from stating his ease. 
After 36 hours the police came 
and arrested him on the charge 
of vagrancy. This was at 2:30 


a.m. The officer who arrested 
him said that he was a crack- 
pot. It always seems that when 
someone fights for his rights 
he is called a crackpot or 
something like that. The fact 
still remains that the student 
was not allowed to pass out 
his leaflet and this is a viola- 
tion of one of our freedoms. 
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WORKER'S JOURNAL 

By Charles Denby, Editor 

TRUMAN SHOWS HIS TRUE COLOR 

Ex-President Truman’s statement to the effect that 
if it were his place of business he would throw the 
Negro students out had everybody in my shop talking 
about it. 

They felt that this statement was the most 
brazen attack upon the Negroes of this country ever 
made by an ex-president. As a worker said: “You 
cannot tell what kind of animal you are voting for 
when you go to the polls and vote for a politician. 

It would have been impossible to pry those words 
out of Truman’s mouth when he was running for 
President.” 

He continued, “But what disturbs me is how these 
Negro leaders have reacted. Did you read the telegram 
that the NAACP here sent Truman? They asked him to 
meet with them. They felt the papers misquoted him or 
he was mis-informed about the demonstrations. Man, 
they were sure hoping Truman was going to let them 
off the hook, but he didn’t. 

“Dr. Bunche said he would have felt better if Tru- 
man'had said if he had a store of that kind of business 
it would never happen because it wouldn’t have been 
segregated in the first place. What kind of talk is that 
from a leading Negro? Every human would feel better 
especially those that are discriminated against, if there 
was none in the first place.” 

The sub head to an article in the March 27th issue 
of the Detroit Times reads: “No Compromise in Mid 
West Proposal on Civil Rights.” Working people all over 
the country know that all past civil rights proposals 
were nothing but compromise with the South and this 
one more than any other. How can they throw this out 
as a vote catcher when none of the leading candidates 
has taken any position on it? 

The present bill has been before Congress for more 
than two months and civil rights bills have appeared 
before Congress ever since 1948. Every bill since that 
time has been practically meaningless. 

I have been listening to the Democrats’ radio pro- 
gram every Sunday night and always hear some Demo- 
cratic politician discussing Civil Rights in a way that 
tries to leave one with the impression that if there were 
no Republicans we would have Civil Rights. Republicans 
and Democrats alike have all deprived the Negro of 
his civil rights. 

* * $ 

When you listen to news reports they say that the 
number of wounded Africans has risen so high that the 
hospitals have run out of beds and bandages and as one 
Negro paper stated those killed are up in the thousands. 

One must ask the question how inhuman can one 
human being be to another. What is the meaning of 
the words justice, Christianity, democracy for all, 
world of peace? How 7 does this sound in the ears of 
anyone who can hear the screams of women and 
little children in Africa today? 

Maybe the Negro leaders in America can not hear 
and maybe other leaders cannot hear, but I feel sure 
that millions of others here and throughout this world 
do hear and are trying desperately to let those black 
Africans know that they hear them, and that in some 
way will join hands of solidarity with them. 


OUR APOLOGIES 

Lack of space has prevented us from printing 
many reports. Some will appear in the next issue. 


BE SURE TO READ 
An Interview With Bernard Lee 

Page 6 

Nuclear Disarmament 

Page 7 



South Africa, South U.S.A. 

With the vicious use of tear gas and fire hoses to disperse Negro student 
demonstrators in Baton Rouge;, La., Marshall, Texas, Orangeburg, S. C., Savannah, 
Ga., and Tallahassee, Fla., the white supremacists of South U.S.A. have shown their 
kinship to the savage totalitarian rulers in apartheid South Africa. 


30,000 SOUTH AFRICAN FREEDOM FIGHTERS demon- 
strated before the Capetown police station demanding- re- 
lease of their leaders. —Worldwide Photo 


Special to News and Letters 


r NO ONE MOVED 

Montgomery, Ala. — I am a junior at the State 
Teachers College and I am quite happy to send you this 
report of what has been happening here and tell you 
of some of the predicaments we find ourselves in. 


For more on student dem- 
onstrations see page 6 and 8. 


It all started when some girls 
were standing in the halls, 2 
at each table, asking us to fill 
out cards concerning whether 
we wanted a student council. 
“THE 14TH AMENDMENT” 

The president, Bernard Lee, 
suggested that we should have 
sit-down lunch counter strikes, 
and we all agreed. We pledged 
to it. The next day 35 students 
went down to the City Court 
lie use to be served. 

We all marched in two's and 
the waitress just stared at us, 
as though it was just a dis- 
grace. She came over to the 
first table and she asked, “What 
do you all want?” One boy, 
loud, “We want to be served.” 
“Served, what do you mean?” 
“Of course served!” By that 
time she went into the main 
office and brought out the 
manager. He asked the same 
question and they told him the 
same thing. 

He said, ‘What rights do you 
have here?” One fellow, loud, 
“The 14th amendment.” We 
just stood and stood. Finally 
in about 10 minutes there were 
cops just pouring in the doors. 

They asked a lot of questions. 
They asked us our names but 


we refused to tell them, only 
that we were students at the 
college. The photographers 
made it there by that time and 
they just started taking pic- 
tures. We turned our backs, in 
this way they couldn't identify 
us but they did take close up 
snap shots arid they took them 
over to the president’s office, 
and he had to identify the 
students. 

We went home and back to 
school. The next day the stu- 
dent council met and we sug- 
gested that we would have an- 
other meeting, at a church this 
time. We kept our meeting off 
the campus. After this meeting 
we said we were going to have 
another strike but it rained 
on the day planned and we 
didn’t make it. The next day 
was Saturday and although we 
had planned to go we refused. 
Oh, it was awfui, there were 
people standing all over , espe- 
cially by the 10c stores. They 
had bats and little brown paper 
bags and one 'lady got hit by 
a bat. 

“DEMOCRACY 
DIED TODAY” 

That same night we held a 
meeting and we suggested that 
we would go up to the capital. 
The following morning, Sunday 

(Continued on Page 6) 


For more on So. Africa see 
“Two Worlds” on page 5 and 
“Our Life & Times” on page 
8 . 


Despite this use of force, 
added to mass arrests and the 
harrassing imposition of insult- 
ing local “laws,” the young 
freedom fighters of the South 
refuse to be intimidated. Far 
from abating, the sitdown 
movement and mass demonstra- 
tions for basic human rights 
grow daily in scope and volume. 
YOUNG FREEDOM 
FIGHTERS 

Since Feb. 1, when four 
Negro students from the Agri- 
cultural and Technical College 
in Greensboro, N.C., staged 
the first sitdown at the segre- 
gated lunch counter of S. H. 
Kress & Co., thousands of 
courageous young Negroes have 
spontaneously demonstrated in 
more than 60 cities in Virginia, 
North Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Florida, Tennessee, Lou- 
isiana, and Texas. Even in 
lynch-ruled Mississippi, the 
movement has had startling ef- 
fects. While thgy have not yet 
sat down at lunch-counters, 
they have initiated a successful 
boycott of stores ,vith segrega- 
ted lunch-counters. 

Since the dictatorship of the 
deep South was breached by 
the demonstration of 3000 
Negro students in the capi- 
tal city of Baton Rouge, 
La., on March 31, the Missis- 
sippi racists daily fear the 
march of the freedom fighters 
in that state as well. Their 
lynchers who go scot free at 
all times are not made of the 
fibre of the 400 Negroes in 
South Carolina who were 
marched into a compound for 
"breach of peace" charges al- 
though it was the police who 
turned the fire hoses on them 
while the courageous demon- 
strators waited .though soaked, 
in the 40-degree cold for their 
trials! 

Not only have the young- 
freedom fighters stood firm 
in the face of police threats, 
they have also taken the 
measure of the Uncle Toms 
who head the Negro colleges 
and have expelled student 
demonstrators at the behest 
of the white officials. 

At Southern University, for 
example, in Baton Rouge, La., 
over 4000 of the 5400 students 
enrolled in that all-Negro col- 
lege, signed withdrawal slips 
on April 4, in protest against 
president Felton Clark's ex- 
pulsion of 18 demonstrators. 
With confidence and self-dis- 
cipline they are resisting every 
effort to intimidate or to bribe 
them. 

The example of the Southern 
protest movement has electri- 
fied Negro and white youth 
throughout the country, includ- 
ing some in the South itself. 
Sympathy demonstrations by 
high school and college stu- 
dents are daily reported on 
from every major campus and 
in every major city from New 
England to Oregon, from New 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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Chrysler Conditions Worsen, Union 
Stifles Workers’ Protest 


Los Angeles — This week our union had one of its 
largest meetings in a long time. For those who wonder 
why union members stay away from union meetings, 
this is an attempt to show why. 

The conditions in the plant' 5 ' 


are vei-y bad. Since the begin- 
ning of this model there has 
been a constant speed-up, fir- 
ings, and intimidation of the 
work force. There was talk of 
a strike in September, but the 
union said it would be playing 
into the company's hands to 
strike during the steel strike. 
After the steel strike they said 
nothing. 

Now there is talk of layoffs 
and more speed-up. The lay- 
off is to hit the office work- 
ers, skilled workers and the 
new hirees. There is also talk 
of a midsummer shut down 
for two or three months. With 
conditions going from bad to 
worse some people decided to 
go to the union meeting. The 
fueling at the meeting was to 
strike, wildcat or legally, to 
do something about the con- 
ditions. 

“MIDDLE OF THE ROAD” 
COMMITTEEMAN 

A Committeeman made a safe 
little speech. He said that he 
too wanted to strike and he 
wanted to stay out until we won 
every issue of the strike, but he 
wanted International support 
from the beginning to the end 
of any strike. 

Then the union President 
made his speech. • He said he 
was opposed to any form of 
strike, wildcat or legal. He 
wanted to work out any differ- 
ences we might have directly 
with the company. This is an 
ambitious man. He is willing to 
negotiate all season with the 
company over anything, as long 
as we keep working and don’t 
strike. After all, a strike that 
disrupts production isn’t a very 
good reference for a president 
who may be desiring a position 
in an International which 
frowns on strikes. 

WHO STRANGLES LABOR? 

Also, in the union paper this 
month the President wrote an 
article titled, “Taft-Hartley Law 
Strangles Labor.” (It’s a COPE 
appeal for money, since the 
Taft-Hartley Law makes it 
illegal for labor unions to con- 


tribute money to candidates In 
a federal election, but Big Busi- 
ness can contribute all it 
wishes.) I feel that this negoti- 
ating type of union president 
has done more to strangle labor 
than the Taft-Hartley Law ever 
dreamed of doing. 

I left the meeting with little 
hope of a strike, but just an- 
other round of negotiations 
instead. But with more intimi- 
dations, layoffs, speed up and 
continued firings facing the 
workers they are still to be 
heard from. 

—Production Worker 


Process ef Elimination 
Through Automation 

Detroit — What they are after 
at Chrysler now is to eliminate 
the older men and the ones 
that are not at work every day. 
Even though the company re- 
alizes that when the man takes 
a day off a week it’s because 
he can’t keep pace with those 
machines. The job is killing 
him,. 

Elimination is something that 
the company uses. If some have 
5 absences in a month they 
eliminate him and replace him 
with whomever they choose 
without regard to seniority. 

The company calls this the 
“Process of Elimination.” A 
worker added, “Through Au- 
tomation.” 

The way they fire you is 
they give you a penalty for 
being out, maybe 3 days, maybe 
3 weeks, at the end of which 
time you are supposed to re- 
turn to work. But now they 
can send you a telegram the 
very first week you’re off and 
say to come in and clear out 
and that means you’re out for 
good. 

Automation not only- kills 
you on the job but now if you 
try to rest up a bit so you 
don’t drop dead the company 
doesn’t want you there at all. 


The Working Day 

By Angela Terrano 

NEGRO AND WHITE 


So . . . they shot him 

One of the bosses told me 
about a little episode in 
Russia where they had a 
train wreck. He told me 
that they cheeked to see 
what caused it. In the 
course of their investiga- 
tion they checked a pin — 
which wasn’t the cause of 
the wreck, however. But 
they took a micrometer and 
found it was undersize. So 
they took the guy out and 
shot him. 

I asked him if he was 
telling me that that was the 
way he wanted things in 
this country? He said, “No, 
no, of course not. I was 
just telling you how precise 
they are and make sure 
every job you do is right.” 
But he was trying to make 
a parable about the waste 
around the mill, allright. 

It was all because there 
was a big pile of material 
on the floor which if some- 
body didn’t clean it up, 
would have been pushed into 
the rubbish. We’re supposed 
to separate the whole bricks 
from the broken bricks and 
save them. But in the mill, 
when you get ready to tear 
anything down, whatever 
goes down, goes down and 
they put it in a truck and 
haul it away. What they want 
us to do is save it all. 

• — Steel Worker 


Negro Steelworkers 
Find Upgrading 
A Sham 

HOMESTEAD, Pa— As far as 
I can see, the Negroes in the 
mill are at a standstill. Of the 
ones that are supposed to be 
upgraded and in skilled jobs, 
there’s oly one that I know of 
who’s actually working at the 
job, the other two are only 
“labels.” One told me he’s ex- 
pecting to go on the job “this 
year or next” in the electrical 
shop. The other one is with the 
millwrights. And I think his 
job is in question. So out of all 
those men in the mill, one man 
has made it. 

The men complain about it. 
But the company says it’s one 
big hapy family out at the mill. 
If you start to raise sand about 


At a Harlem Rally in support 
of the Southern students, a 
participant, a white student, 
Artis Gans from South Carolina 
said, “Don’t applaud me. You 
should applaud these students 
(pointing to the Negro students) 
for they’re sacrificing their 
lives, their families lives, their 
present education, their future 
livelihoods, and their status in 
the community.” 

White students in the South 
have come out into the open in 
support of the demonstrations. 
They have come out to be coun- 
ted and indeed they have, for in 
these peaceful demonstrations 
on the part of the students it 
has been the fascist type white 
—who find glory in keeping 
people, human beings segre- 
gated — that have used the bru- 
tal force of mailed fists against 
these white students. They have 
been singled out for these beat- 
ings because their skin is white 
and they dare stand beside the 
Negro students. 

There are indications (shat 
many more whites in the South 
have seen that “the Southern 
way of life” is not quit the best 
way of life. A friend tells me 
that in Durhan, North Carolina, 
there are groups that are made 
up of, if not more, Wien as many 


whites as Negro members, all 
out to break down discrimina- 
tion. 

It was a little less than 100 
years ago that a battle that was 
fought on the battle fields had 
been won, but the battle to re- 
construct the South with the 
freedman as the basis wasn’t 
even given a chance. The gentle- 
man’s agreement between the 
North and the South left the 
freedman with little better than 
he had before. 

A NEW VISION 

Ever since that time the 
Negro people have had to fight 
for every right that most other 
citizens take for granted. Once 
since the Civil War have Negro 
and white in the South bonded 
together and that was in the 
Populist Movement of the far- 
mers. 

For sure you can say it is 
about time that this has hap- 
pened again. But I would rather 
extend hands in solidarity from 
the North to the South of this 
nation. In this year of 1960 the 
Southern Negro students have 
given the impetus to the South- 
ern white students to stand 
erect and gain a new vision for 
the future. 


anything they’ll give you a job 
far away from anybody else — 
or else an easy one to keep you 
quiet. They put the “trouble- 
makers” and “agitators,” as 
they call them, off where they 
don’t come in contact with any- 
body else. It’s happened to quite 
a few of the men who’s been 
speaking up for better jobs. 
After they get the guy off 
where he can’t talk to the 
others, they say they’re looking 
into whatever he was yelling 
about. All the while they’re 
soliciting another man for that 
job, and slide that one in. 

Or they’ll tell him they lost 
his record and don’t know how 
much time he’s got. They still 
manage to keep him down, by 
some means. 

We had a shining example 
of our happy family the other 
day. A fellow died and they 
don’t even know what fnneral 
parlor he’s in or anything. 
All they know is that he’s 
dead. And that he’s going to 
he buried. That’s how close 
It is. That’s supposed to be 
one big happy family! 


Boycott Woolivor th's! 


Steelworkers Fear Layoff 
As Speedup Hits New High 


PITTSBURGH, Penna. — The j 
guys at our mill that are still ! 
working figure that time is 
going to catch up with all of 
them. There’s a guy who 
planned to buy a new car. He’s 
been counting on it for several 
months, and had half his money 
saved. He’s still working, but 
he's afraid to put anything on 
the car because if something 
happens — like a layoff — -he’ll 
lose his initial down payment 
and the car too. He’s holding 
off. 

Another guy was planning on 
buying a big freezer. He said 
if he had six months of 5 days 
work he could swing it. Now 
we’re getting 4 days, he had 
sickness in the family that 
threw him back, so he doesn’t 
know if he can get it now or not. 

Everybody has plans. Just 
like when they set the dead- 
line for the strike. Von gear 
yourself up to that point— 
you just can’t figure any fur- 
ther. The men figure in terms 
of 6 months now. You don’t 
know what the future will 
hold in store for you. 

A lot of guys were out of 
work a whole year, and now 
Iron Age says we’re going to 
work 6 months. I don’t think 
there’ll be that much the way 
they’re going. ■ 

The pace they’re setting is 
breaking all kinds of records. 
Every time you turned around 
the guys were getting cigars lor 
breaking production records. 

At first the tonnage was 
based on the highest producing 
furnace. When that was topped, 
they set it up furnace against 
furnace, like an intersquad com- 
petition. And then it became 
man against man. 

Now they have it so geared 
up that if one furnace out-pro- 
duces another, they give it a 
plaque. But the plaque is made 
so that one name can replace 
another, and keeps traveling 
around to the high production 
furnaces. Like Sunday School. 


| This is supposed to be in- 
( centive, but its really money 
in the company’s pocket. I be- 
lieve I smoked more cigars 
last year than any time since 
I worked in the mill. Every- 
time you looked around they 
were passing out cigars. Only 
you know something — you 
can't buy a thing with those 
cigars! 


TO M.D. 

HOW MUCH 
EXHAUST CAN 
A MAN STAND? 

Detroit — I would like to know 
one thing from M.D. — just how 
much fresh air does a man re- 
quire in his body every day? 
In an auto plant we don’t get 
very much. We get dust and 
exhaust — just how much ex- 
haust is a man’s body sup- 
posed to withstand? 

In a years time what effect 
would this exhaust have on a 
man? And it is not exhaust 
alone, there’s gas. You take 
arc welding — that rod is throw- 
ing off a gas and the machine 
is throwing off a gas. What 
does this do to the man? 

This job is going to get worst 
yet. The sun hasn’t been able 
to shine on us yet. This sum- 
mer they’ll be able to see who 
can stand it. It may be some 
of the younger men will but I 
know the men that are over 
45 won’t be able to. 

Summer is going to be tough. 
It was hot in there when the 
temperature outside was 35 
degrees, what is it going to be 
like when It gets to be 95 de- 
grees outside? The building is 
going to be even hotter than 
that. It’s going to be murder 
all right. 

I would like' to know what 
does all this do to a man, if 
he can stand it? 


Way of the World 

By Ethel Dunbar 

"THIS LOW DOWN WAY" 


The only way for the Negro 
to get their equal rights is to 
fight for them- No white man 
in the White House is willing 
to give up anything to the col- 
ored without a fight. We color- 
ed people know that we are 
living in a modern world these 
days. Why ca*n’t we live mod- 
ern like the whites? Some 
whites still think of that crazy 
backward way as what Negroes 
should live under. 

PEOPLE OF THE U.S. 

We black folks have to fight 
to have some changes made in 
this low down United States. 
These people in Washington 
and the white people in the 
deep South have treated the 
question of eivil rights as a big 
joke. Will it take them another 
100 years to give to the colored 
people the right just to sit and j 
eat and go in any public place 
just as the whites? We black j 
people are not trying to run - 
over the white race. We' just j 
want to be free.. We are people I 
of the United States and not i 
bears and deers, just a black 
human race as you whites are. 
JOHN BROWN ... 

Come to think about it your 
white leaders have gotten some 
of the big leading Negroes toi 
act like Uncle Toms. But some- 
thing must be done. We black 
folks got to be free, and noth-; 
ing will stop us. j 

You can pick up a book about! 
John Brown and read and see! 


where he said you can kill me 
for making trouble but until 
you whites free the Negro peo- 
ple you’11 never quit having 
trouble. 

HARRY TRUMAN 

You whites can see what a 
mistake that you have been 
making trying to keep the 
Negro down for so long. Now 
I know that the whites have 
treated the colored people so 
bad for so long until they 
think it is right. 

But Negroes are tired of be- 
ing looked at as if they are 
nobody, when we know that we 
are somebody. Ex - president 
Truman who has gotten to be 
so smart in speaking so hard 
and low down about what he 
would do to the colored peo- 
ple if they would, come into 
his lunch room is saying he 
would just kick them out, just 
like that. But I bet that would 
be the last kicking he would 
do. 

You know that some people 
get to be too smart and think 
they can’t make mistakes but 
they can. I think Mr. Truman, 
has made one by saying what 
he did. The Negroes are say- 
ing that they will never vote 
Democratic again and 1 am 
with them all the way. Only I 
would add both the Republi- 
cans and Democrats treat the 
colored in this low down way. 
I don’t think there is any dif- 
ference between them. 
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Unionist Asks: 

4 Is Closed Shop 
Now Obsolete? 5 

Is the Closed Shop now out 
of date? I ask this question 
because of my past experience 
in some factories in which the 
attitude of some of the lads 
(and certainly that of the local 
branch officials) did more to 
prevent organisation than to 
assist it. 

When you get a shop that is 
only half organised, the union 
members are only too often 
apt to regard the rest as if 
they were non-existent. Yet ob. 
Viously they do exist and ac- 
cording to the latest figures 
more than half of those entitled 
to join a union have not, or 
will not do so. 

Moreover, last year for the 
first time since the end of the 
war, total union membership 
dropped quite substantially. 

The reason for this is too in- 
volved td so into here, but put 
simply it could be said that 
some 60 per cent of the com- 
mon people no longer regard 
the unions as serving their true 
interests. 

In such circumstances the 
aim of all trade unionists 
should be to promote agree- 
ment, unity and understand- 
ing with those who are not 
union members. 

Perhaps even a common 
works committee representing 
both union and non-union 
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workers could be formed. The 
main thing is that all the lads 
should be united and or- 
ganized. 

This does not necessarily 
mean that they must join this 
union or that union, but that 
they should all be united on 
the shop floor, not at the 
branch but unity on the shop 
floor — that is what counts 

I know that these remarks 
will cause many old-timers to 
bristle with indignation, but I 
do not apologise for anything 
that needs saying. In too many 
cases the closed shop has the 
opposite effect of that intended. 
Only too often does it succeed 
in dividing the workers. 

— Life-Long Trades Unionist 







Headers* Views 


South African Revolt 

A great number of people 
seem to be shocked by the 
South African incidents. It 
doesn’t look as if the South 
African whites will be able 
to hold out much longer 
against mounting determina- 
tion. The question is how a 
revolution can take place 
without a terrible amount of 
bloodshed. 

Close Friend 
Dagenham 

Editor's Note: Who is us- 
ing violence? See “Two 
World’s,’’ page 5. 

* * * 


Branch agreed to take copies 
of News & Letters, and I 
accordingly enclose P.O. for 
7/6d. It is our desire and 
hope that one day all left 
and progressive organiza- 
tions will work together. 

I.L.P Secretary 
* * * 

Defends E.T.U. 

(This letter was sent to De- 
troit rather than to London 
or Glasgow.) 

Your Correspondent from 
Scotland makes great play of 
Communist organsation to se- 
cure the election of CP or 


Subscribe to 
NEWS & LETTERS 

I joined the Labour Party 
because I deplored the sad 
state of affairs into which 
it bad sunk, and thought it 
would be a good thing if 
more real socialists joined. 
As for the local C.N.D., they 
don’t do very much. Per- 
sistence and imaginative 
effort is needed to show 
any results ... I think I 
oould sell a few News & 
could sell a few News & 
Letters ... I would like to 
see all those in this country 
Who want to see a real 
people’s democracy here get- 
ting together for some unit- 
ed action. Perhaps News Sc 
Letters with its new inter- 
national development might 
be instrumental to this end. 
Teacher 
East London 
* * * 

As Revolutionary Social- 
ists we are of course inter- 
ested in workers’ move- 
ments and ideas, local, na- 
tional, and international. The 


sympathetic candidates. 

What do the Catholics do? 
(Here I would point out that 
much of the anti-CP vote 
seems t obe going to Catho- 
lic Action supported candi- 
dates.) While the anti-CP’ers 
do the same as the CP’ers in 
the branches, these stalwarts 
of democracy do not stop 
there. Every capitalist news- 
paper in Britain features 
their candidates, and many 
of these anti-CP candidates 
write lavish articles, appear 
on TV and radio, and think 
nothing of using every 
weapon open to them to beat 
the CP’ers. 

I believe that any union 
grievance of the sort claimed 
by the main anti-CP group 
(namely, Byrne, Blaiford, 
Canon, Reno, etc.) should be 
thrashed out in the union. 

In my branch of nearly 
600 members, I know of 
about 4 Communists. 

It is claimed that ballots 
are rigged, returns falsified, 
etc. Facts that do not reach 
(Continued on Page 5) 


Boycott So. African Goods! 


Bulletins 

LONDON ARRESTS 

The morning after Sharp- 
Yille, South Africa House in 
London was the scene of surg- 
ing protest demonstrations 
which kept up for days follow- 
ing- Among the dozens arrest- 
ed was reader L. Otter. Fined 
6, he chose 28 days in jail, 
but was later released after his 
fine was paid by friends. 

• * * * 

SHARPVILLE PROTEST 

Ford Body Group shop stew- 
ards,- "more than ever deter- 
mined to make the boycott of 
S- African goods a success,” 
wrote to Mr. Macmillan and the 
S. African High Cmmissioner 
in London, following the Sharp- 
vilie massacre: “We are revolt- 
ed by the racialist policies of 
the South African government 
which have now led to this 
cold-blooded murder of men, 
women, and children who were 
demonstrating for the most 
elementary democratic rights.” 
* * * 

“SECRET” FORD PACT? 

The Ford Motor Co. will start 
to build a new plant near Liver- 
pool (with state aid) in 2 years 
time. Leaders of 20 unions, 
who now have members in 
Fords, have a'eused the A.E.U. 
and N.U-G.M.W. bosses of sharp 
practice in allegedly negotiat- 
ing an agreement — on which 
Fords will not comment — giv- 
ing these 2 unions advantages 
covering pay and working con- 
ditions, when it comes to tak- 
ing on labour for the proposed 
new plant. 

. Sidelight: It is just the lead- 
ers of these 2 unions who came 
out with “revelations” recently 
that the National Shop Steward 
Movement was “plotting” to 
wreck the economy with a 
series of wildcat strikes. 


TUC Orders ETU to 
Act on Rigging Charge 

The General Council of the 
Trades Union Congress has 
given the Executive of the 
Electrical Trades Union until 
25th April to take a stand on 
the ballot rigging alleged by 
many rank and file members 
of the E.T.U. The General 
Council insists that the E.T.U. 
must either take legal action 
against the newspapers and 
others who made the charges, 
or accept an inquiry into the 
allegations, by a “person of 
judicial standing and ability.” 

Tbe eleven members of the 
E.T.U. Executive contain a 
majority of Communist Party 
members and close supporters 
the result of their policy of 
“capturing” the commanding 
heights of the unions since 
they began to support the last 
war. Only a tiny fraction of 
E.T.U. members are members 
or sympathizers of the C.P., 
hence the alleged resort to 
fake voting returns 

The E.T.U. bosses will frame 
their reply to the T.U.C. bos- 
ses in a week or two. Rejection 
of the proposals is likely to 
mean the union’s suspension 
from membership of the T.U.C. 
though this will not mean any 
serious disadvantage to the 
union. It will leave the Execu- 
tive free to deal with the oppo- 
sition as it sees fit. 

Ballot rigging is practiced to 
some extent wherever a min- 
ority section gains control. 
This is no excuse for the C.P., 
who are preparing to isolate 
the E.T.U. members in order 
to preserve the jobs of their 
politicos. 


Confederation Is Accused 
of Sellout on 40-H. Week 


A sell-out is the only con- 
clusion I can draw from the 
acceptance of a 42-hour week 
by the leaders of the Confed- 
eration of Engineering Unions. 

The claim was for a 40-hour 
week plus a £1 rise. The new 
42-hour week means not only 
that the 40-hour week has re- 
eeeded two or three years into 
the future, but also that there 
will be no wage increase this 
year, and probably not next 
year either. 

The union leaders have ac- 
cepted this rebuff without even 
the pretence of a fight, with- 
out consulting the members, 
and, as far as the A.E.U. is 
concerned, in direct violation 
of the decisions of our own 
National Committee. 

The ordinary engineering 
worker is getting sick of the 
spectacle of the modern T.U. 
leader drinking cocktails with 
the employers one night, ap- 
pearing on a T.V. quiz show 
another, and then “negotiating” 

Bosses Tell Union: 

' Take Action Against 
Unofficial Strikes' 

Glasgow — - The Glasgow 
Chamber of Commerce is tell- 
ing the trade unions that they 
must take action against un- 
official strikes. The monthly 
journal of this organization of 
employers refers to the strikers 
as “Modern Machinery Smash- 
ers,” and tells the Union that 
if the possession of a union 
card is a passport to a job, it 
ought to be surrounded for cer- 
tain offences. 

The T.U.C., it says should 
have more power, and the 
Parliament should consider 
putting more power into the 
hand of the T.U.C. The journal 
goes further and suggests that 
the T.U.C. should become a sort 
of Registrar of Joint Stock 
Companies. 

How these employers have 
changed in their attitude to the 
T.U.C. since the days when the 
T.U.C. called the General 
Strike of 1926. Since then, of 
course, the leaders of the 
T.U.C. have been granted titles 
by the Queen. It acts with the 
employers on the Productivity 
Council. 

The leaders forget that they 
owe their positions to men who 
fought “unofficially” and 
“illegally” in the past. They 
owe their positions to men who 
went to prison for the right 
to organize. These men were 
real leaders of the workers. 
They drew no salaries, and they 
suffered with their fellow 
workers. 

The employers have the mea- 
sure of the present-day leaders 
when they start to give them 
instructions. 


SPEED-UP WALK-OUT 

Fords tried to extend speed- 
up on the new Anglia to the 
metal finishing line, and 110 
men downed tools and walked 
out 2 hours early. Next day, 
they put in 2 hours on the 
line then packed up at 9 a.«n. 


with the employers the next, 
and then a week after that ac- 
cusing his members of being 
“wild oats.” > v 

I note that some newspapers 
try to make out that a shorter 
working week is in fact a dis- 
guised wage increase, but how 
can this he? Less than 50 per 
cent in engineering work get 
any overtime at all, and those, 
who do get the big money only 
get it because they work full 
overtime plus their bonus, and 
if they get 2 men’s money, be- 
lieve you me they do 3 or 4 
men’s work for it. “ 

I ask: What's the use of a 
shorter working week without 
more money and less overtime? 
How can yon separate the fight 
for a shorter working week 
from the fight for a wage in- 
crease? What’s the use of a , 
40-hour week to a man who has 
to work over 50 hours? » 

Despite the fact that £20 
a week and more can be made ’ 
in some plants, the fact re- 
mains that the basic rates in 1 
engineering are low. Many still 
get less than £ 8 per week, 
and bonus and overtime do not 
change that fact. 

— A.E.U. Member 
London 

• / ■ * - ' 

Ford Worker Tells of 
Time Study Pressure 

D A G E N H A M— It was a 
pleasure to read the views of 
| other workers who have dis- 
covered how they and their 
families are prostituted for the 
capitalists’ benefit . . . Nothing 
dullens the mind surer than 
manual labor. 

The time study "crooks” are 
in a fix. if they report to the 
management that they have 
timed a job so perfectly that 
the “times” cannot be bettered, 
they find themselves out of st 
job. So they must periodically 
re-time jobs and “improve” on 
timings if they wish to eat. 

I think Fords (Dagenham) 
must be the only firm in Eng- 
land where machines improve 
with age, and men work faster 
as they get older. In fcime- 
and-motion study parlance this 
is termed “efficiency.”, 

* * * 

Many of us take flasks of 
tea to save tbe 3d. charged , 
by the canteen. The men with , i 
large families (4 children or 
more) can barely afford the 
cheapest of meats; in those 
homes, the family “week-end”! 
joint” is a tin of Australian 
stewed steak. 

While the shareholders 
“rough it” in the South of, 
France dining on smoked 
salmon, the Ford worker 
munches fish paste sandwiches, 
unable to afford the modestly 
priced canteen meals. A "bare 
week’s” wages are not as high 
as most people outside believe. 

When the local paper prints 
rot about Ford’s £ 20- £ 30-a- 
we ek workers, not a word of 
correction comes from the man- 
agement. This is to be ex- 
pected. For, if at any time the 
workers are forced to strike, 
the “community” condemns 
them; and the management 
wear a halo they do not deserve. 

— Rank-and-Fiier 
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LABOR BUREAUCRACY'S ELECTIONEERING 

The only time in recent years that the labor 
bureaucracy has gone all out for a mass meeting oc- 
curred recently when the Democratic Party of the 
Middle West held its conclave in Detroit. Ostensibly 
called to fight for the Forand Bill relative to medical aid 
for the aged, the monster rally in the State Fair Grounds 
was used to parade the various Democratic hopefuls. 

Democrats & Republicans Alike Voted Landrum-Griffin 

The labor bureaucracy has chained itself willingly 
enough and for many years to the more “liberal” party 
of the capitalist class: the Democrats. But heretofore, 
they have had some labor issue on which the Democrats 
shone by comparison with the Republicans. Thus 
Truman won handily against all professional guessers 
by vetoing the Taft-Hartley Law. 

This session of Congress is characterized by a less 
noisy McCarthyism but more vicious labor legislation: 
the Landrum-Griffin Bill. Not a single one of the many 
hopeful Democratic aspirants for the Presidency opposed 
this bill. 

On the contrary. Not only did they join their 
Republican colleagues in the almost unanimous vote 
for this anti-labor labor law. The inspiration for this 
piece of totalitarian legislation came from a Com- 
mittee headed by that anti-labor racist, the Southern 
Democrat, Senator McClellan. But so shameless is 
the capitalistic nature of the labor bureaucracy that 
this acts as no deterrent to the labor bureaucracy’s 
electioneering. No wonder the rank and file’s opposi- 
tion to the labor bureaucracy is reaching new white 
heat proportions. 

Rank & File Opposition 

Recently various opposition groups as the one in 
Flint on making the union more democratic have gotten 
publicity. But what is not reflected in the press are the 
various rank and file groups who are meeting quietly in 
homes as well as in halls and raising the more pointed 
questions as to the control of production at the shop 
level. 

The latest indignity suffered by the workers in 
automated industries revolves around what is called 
“Elimination” — the manner in which management, 
with the connivance of the labor bureaucrats, is 
circumventing seniority rights in order to lay-off 
whom they please when they please as the speed 
of the line eliminates all but the sturdiest. 

At one of these meetings, one worker said: 

“These are things that we are gradually faced with, 
they don’t do it all in one day. We even know the union 
has agreed with the company on this. So many absences 
in a month and you are subject to be. disciplined by a 
week off or a month off. In this contract there is some 
agreement now that any one day you are out you call 
in and get a code number and you in turn have to call 
up the union and give them this number. They are sup- 
posed to keep -these numbers in case of trouble but the 
trouble is that the union will now back the company 
with them.” 

Another worker said: 

“Just as Eisenhower has time to travel all over the 
world, but not go down to the South, so Reuther has 
plenty of time for electioneering, but none to come visit 
some factories or to visit a union local meeting. He calls 
union rallies to give the politicians platforms but never 
to listen to the rank and file. When we wildcat, we get 
somewhere. But now we must fight in an organized way. 
Look how the steel workers stood by the union when 
the company tried to break it up, and now their condi- 
tions are just as bad as ours and McDonald does as little 
for them as Reuther for us. Unless we clear out our own 
bureaucrats we’ll get nowhere. Work will always remain 
a rat race.” 

What form the present opposition will take no 
one can tell but the movement to get rid of the labor 
bureaucracy has more organized shape than the 
electioneering “leadership” is willing to admit. 
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THE NEGRO STRUGGLE 

The United States sure 
has a lot of nerve criticising 
South Africa for the way 
they treat the people there. 
As far as Negroes in this 
country are concerned the 
whites in South Africa are 
just doing brazenly what the 
whites in this country do in 
a sneaking way. 

New Reader 
Detroit 

* * * 

Even the whites in the 
mill are concerned about the 
Negro struggle. I had occa- 
sion to talk to a few of them 
and they said, “Well, it’s 
coming now. But it takes 
time.” 1 asked them how 
much more time they want- 
ed? They always say it’s not 
them, but the others. 

The solution has to be 
found fast. It doesn’t take 
too much anymore to get 
the colored people moving. 
They’ve already got the fire, 
all they need is a little gaso- 
line. Any incident now that 
comes up they won’t let it 
pass, like they used to. They 
want to see it down to the 
wire. 

Steelworker 

Pittsburgh 

* * * 

The N.A.A.C.P. I guess is 
a nice organization but it 
works awfully slow. 

Unemployed Negro Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

I had ,lo go to Alabama 
recently and learned plenty 
from the trip. At one of the 
stops in Alabama, I felt I 
just had to eat, I was hungry, 
even if what they served at 
that stop was sickening. The 
food was bad enough to be- 
gin with, but we couldn't 
even order it at tables. We 
had to sit on benches at the 
side to eat. We colored were 
all paying our fare like 
everyone else — the same 
amount to the penny. 

One place when we picked 
up new' people, the driver 
started counting and tried to 
get me to move to the rear. 

I tqld him I was satisfied 
with ' the seat I had and 
didn’t intend to get up. He 
didn’t do a thing more. It 
makes me think that if 
you’re not scared they don’t 
try to push you. I sat down 
where Z wanted, when I 
wanted. Or maybe it was be- 
cause they saw by my ticket 
that 1 had come through 
from Detroit, I’m not sure. 

Negro Reader 
Detroit. 

* * * 

I had to go to Alabama 
recently on family business 
and the State police stopped 
me in Birmingham, which 
is over 100 miles from where 
I was headed, to ask me 
where I was going and why. 
When I came back through 
on my way home 1 bad to 
report back to them. I told 
them I hadn’t had any 
trouble — and that’s when 
they said they already knew 
I hadn’t, because they had 
had my car under surveil- 
lance the whole time I was 
in the state. 

Negro Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

It’s all right to criticize 
the whites in the South for 
their treatment of Negroes, 


but there is plenty right 
here in Detroit that has to 
be fought. There were two 
crosses burned recently on 
the east side in predomin- 
antly white areas where 
Negro families had just 
moved in or were about to 
move in, and one colored 
man had “KKK” painted on 
his house. Things like this 
should be hit and hit hard 
every time they crop up. 

Newspaper Man 
Detroit 

* * * 

You’d think it impossible 
for a city like Detroit, which 
has one-f o u r t h, or about 
500,000 of its population 
composed of Negroes, to 
have such things as crOss- 
burnings. The Negroes have 
enough power to bring 
plenty of pressure on police 
and city officials to provide 
such stiff punishment for 
such acts that race-hating 
whites would think more 
than a couple of times be- 
fore they’d try to pull such 
foul and degrading crimes. 

Working Woman 
Detroit 

* * * 

I was raised in Chicago, 
and that’s supposed to be a 
bad city for Negroes. But 
it’s not as bad as Detroit. 

One time they picked me 
up here for speeding and 
took me to jail. They put 
me in a cell. There were 1 53 
Negroes and 3 whites'. I 
said to myself, “You know, 
something’s wrong hetfe.” 
Now the way I feel, when 
you can see something’s 
wrong, you ought to ; do 
something about it. “That’S 
what is finally happening. 

Supporter 

Detroit 

* * * 

From the Picket Lines 

I was in the picket line 
around Woolworth’s one 
Saturday and some woman 
stopped to read the’ sighs 
and wanted to know, "Who’s 
Jim Crow?” I said, “Get in 
line and follow me and I’ll 
tell you all about it.” 

Picket 

Detroit 

* * * .'■']■ 

Now that this thing has 
started here too we should 
put up picket lines all up 
and down Grand River. 
There’s discrimination in 
practically every block along 
it. 

Laid-off Ford Worker 
Detroit 

★ * * V-'U ? 

Two Negro boys, about 9 
and 1 1 years old, were stand- 
ing against the wall of the 
dime store. Quite a few other 
people were standing on the 
other side of the entrance 
from them, because it hap.-: 
pens to be a bus stop. 

We who were walking in 
the line saw two men, ob- 
viously big politicians, go up 
to the two cops who were 
keeping an eye on things, 
and give them the word. 
After the politicians left, the 
sergeant came over to the 
little boys and told them 
they would have to move on. 
So instead of going away, 
they got in the picket line 
with us! 

A Marcher 
Mass. 


THE COMING 
ELECTIONS 

I think the Democrats arid 
Republicans are just making 
a political issue out of the 
way we’re thinking. They 
know we’re Wanting our 
rights, so they’re trying to 
work it around to their ad- 
vantage. 

Something has to be done 
all right — but neither one 
of the parties we have is go- 
ing to do it. I may not know 
much, but I know that I’m 
a human being and I know 
when I'm being treated 
right and when I’m not. 

Negro Reader 
Detroit 

jjt 3}t 

I have never been more 
impressed with the fact that 
there is no real difference 
between Republicans and 
Democrats than I am this 
year. Because no matter 
what they said before, when 
it came to the anti-labor 
legislation last year, they 
ALL voted alike. 

There’s a committeeman 
in my shop who has been a 
loyal Democrat for 20 years, 
giving out buttons and all 
that stuff. Then the poiiti-' 
cian he campaigned for last 
year went and voted for the 
Landrum-Griffin bill. The 
trouble is this guy can’t even 
look down a list and pick 
another politician who voted 
against it, because every- 
body voted anti-labor on 
that. 

Disgusted 

Detroit 

* * * 

I think Truman won the 
election that fooled all the 
experts in 1948 because he 
was able to say that he had 
been against the Taft-Hart- 
ley iaw. There’s ‘not a poli- 
tician on the scene who can 
say he was against the Lan- 
drum-Griffin anti-labor law. 
If I was a politician this 
election year, I’d be worried 
sick. I don’t know how I’d 
get myself elected this time! 

Young Voter 
Detroit 

* * * 

A politician is no good for 
leadership anymore these 
days. You just can’t depend 
on anything he says to help 
a man gain any kind of free- 
dom in the Automatized 
world today. He’ll leave you, , 
and join up with the com- 
pany, and you’ll never see 
him again. 

■ ' ' . : r \ 1 Maid 

Detroit 

* * * 

NEW SUPPORTERS 

I’m speaking for a couple 
of other guys ift our shop as 
well as myself. We wanted 
you to know that, we really 
think your :paper tells the 
facts. We just wanted to 
thank you and to tell you to 
keep up the good work. 

Chrysler Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

The reason I’m interested 
in your organization is be- 
cause I’m for anything that 
will benefit my people. I 
can’t do much by myself, I 
know. But I can help others 
who are trying to do some- 
thing. I’ll do all I can. 

New Reader 
Detroit 
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Views 


X enclose money for Marx- 
ism and Freedom and your 
Afro-Asian pamphlet, also a 
dollar for the year subscrip- 
tion to News and Letters, 

Please run my subscription 
from the March issue on- 
wards*. I read the February 
issue with the greatest inter- 
est. It seemed to me very 
well done, very moving and 
very honest. Also please send 
a copy of Mbiyu Koinange’s 
book The People of Kenya 
Speak for Themslves, for 
Themselves, for which I en- 
close 25c. 

Student 
New Haven, Conn. 

* * * 

"GOOD OLD M1KOYAN' 

In Hungary after the re- 
volt, Mikoyan was due to 
speak aiid large numbers of 
students were forced to at- 
tend. On his entrance, they 
all jumped up and yelled 
“Good old Mikoyan.”He was 
somewhat surprised' and 
beamed all over his face. 
But he was a little put out 
when he started to speak 
and they did it again. 

They repeated it every 
time he opened his mouth. 
At first, presumably, he 
thought this was just over- 
enthusiasm, then high spirits 
— for he didn’t start to scowl 
for a quarter of an hour. 
After three-quarters of an 
hour, he had to walk out. 

Observer 

Europe 

* * 

LEADERS & RANKS 

The average person read- 
ing about the latest dues in- 
crease we just got (especially 
if he read about it in the 
union paper, “Solidarity”) 
might not f igure it sounded 
too bad. What makes it so 
bad to the worker, though, 
is the whole sellout that was 
behind it, all the things the 
Union gave away to the 
company in the last contract. 

Welder 

Detroit 

* * * 

The union has turned 
around and gone into busi- 
ness themselves — like steel. 
MacDonald has a lot of stock 
in steel himself — some he 
had to buy to show he was 
interested in steel. They had 
to invest their money some- 
how, like Lewis who bought 
him some boats. 

At least X figure that’s 
what they must have done. 
The International takes half 
of our dues. We pay $5, they 
take $2.50, and I believe the 
International bought stock 
in U.S. Steel with it. I’m not 
sure, but I strongly think so. 

, Steelworker 
, . , , Pittsburgh 
i - * ’* 

- They seem to have plenty 
of expensive automation ma- 
chines to produce coal, but 
nothing available to help 
trapped miners. I was read- 
ing in the paper that when 
those 18 men were trapped 
in the mine cave-in in West 
Virginia* that they even had 
to borrow masks to use to 
try to get to the men and 
that they had to waste a lot 
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of running around to get 
them. 

We were talking about it 
in the shop, and a lot of the 
guys were angry about what 
was going on there. They 
said - they’d never go down 
in a mine if that’s all they 
had to look forward to. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

A master mechanic was 
telling me that the steel 
company is going to put in 
a rolling mill that will work 
like an IBM m a c hi n e — 
they’ll just drop in the raw 
steel in one end and it will 
come out as a finished pro- 
duct without anybody having 
touched it. I can’t even esti- 
mate how many men that 
would eliminate directly and 
indirectly. 

. . . . Open Hearth Worker 
Pittsburgh 

# * * 

They’re not interested in 
the human being, the man 
doesn't count any more, he’s 
just there — otherwise if 
they can’t use a man, they 
want him out of there. They 
want you just to work to 
the second, more than to the 
second, they want you busy 
every moment you’re there. 
The minute you stop they 
want to know why? But 
they can’t ask the machine 
that, they have to find out 
why.. 

Production Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

THE WORKING DAY 

I’ve been riding the bus 
23 years. Poor people get on 
and you can see from their 
faces how tired they are. 
Nine chances out of ten a 
lot of the women have been 
scrubbing and cleaning all 
day long. I’ve seen white 
men get on with brief cases 
who have been sitting at 
desks all day. They’ll push 
the women out of the way 
to get a seat first. The 
women are so tired they just 
couldn’t move fast enough to 
get the seat first. Then the 
man’ll have the nerve to say 
“pardon me,” while he push- 
es her out of the way. And 
I don’t care if the woman is 
colored or white. If she’s a 
working woman, she’s tired 
and NEEDS that seat. 

Working Woman 

* * * 

We talk about concentra- 
tion camps abroad. If con- 
centration camps are any 
Worse than these factories 
out here I don’t think those 
people would be living at 
all. If we had to spend any 
more time in these factories 
we wouldn’t live very long. 

They tell you, “You don’t 
have to do it.” But you have 
to get out of there if you 
don’t. ■ * 

Chrysler Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

They let you set your own 
pace in the steel mill at first, 
but as soon as you can do 
your work and have a 
chance for a break, they set 
you up another notch. They 
treat a human being like a 
spring — you can stretch it 
and stretch it but sooner or 
later it will snap. That’s the 
way they have us geared up 
--like a spring. 

Homestead Worker 
Pittsburgh 

* * * 

The unemployment prob- 
lem in the steel mill crops 
up a good bit in our depart- 


ment because we have a 
bunch of old heads and a 
bunch of young ones. A lot 
of the old ones, when we’re 
knocked back to 4 days, will 
start to cry for 5 days. But 
to give them 5 days would 
mean putting somebody else 
in the street — and the 116 
days we had off in the strike 
is more than enough for the 
average person. Four days 
are better than none — and 
that SUB (supplemental un- 
employment benefit) keeps 
dwindling. It’s built up now, 
but for how long? Before 
the year is out, it will be out 
to, just like many men will 
be — in the street. 

Steelworker 

Pittsburgh 

* * * 

Views from Britain 

I agree wtih the lad who 
prefes a* British Page to a 
British Paper, and if we do 
start selling a thousand 
copies over here you might 
well be able to expand suf- 
ficiently to take Canadian 
and Australian pages. But 
if the paper were allowed 
into South Africa it would 
have swung so violently to 
the right that I should long 
have ceased to read it. A 
Ghana page would be an 
excellent idea, however. 

L. O. 

England 

Detroit 

* * * 

DEFENDS E.T.U. 

(Continued from Page 3) 

your readers are those such 
as: one ETU member, who 
appeared on TV screaming 
against the Communists, was 
suspended from office as 
secretary when his branch 
was found to be £ 108 short 
in its funds (about $300), and 
allowing over 300 names on 
the books to claim ballot 
papers when these names 
were either fictitious, in ar- 
rears of contribution (a non- 
voting penalty), or simply no 
longer members of the 
branch. 

Of course, all this shilly- 
shally is to be expected by 
socialists when rows blow up 
in unions, but please, in 
your articles, do not stoop 
to the level of the capitalist 
press and TV in England by 
only printing one side of the 
question. 

The ETU is Britain’s 
seventh largest union, 250,- 
000 members, and every of- 
fice open to election. I am 
an active member of my 
branch, and I can assure you 
that the ballot in my branch 
was conducted squarely by 
the members. 

Do you know that every 
ETU member whose contri- 
butions are OK gets his bal- 
lot paper sent to him by 
post? Do you know every 
ballot paper is counted in 
front of a branch meeting? 
Do you know that the result 
of that ballot must be de- 
clared before the meeting 
ends, whether the vote is for 
General Secretary of the 
union, or th local union area 
officials? 

To. conclude, I would take 
to task the article by “Vic- 
tor Nero” who obviously is 
under a strong illusion. What 
would Canon and Byrne do 
for the ETU that Haxell and 
Foulkes have not done? Who 
sayS the only support for de- 
nial of ballot rigging comes 
from Communists? 

Branch Committee Member 
Willesden (London) ETU 


TWO WORLDS 

BY RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA 

REVOLUTION AND COUNTER-REVOLUTION 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 

“Izwe Lethu (our land),” shouted thousands of 
Africans as they burned their “passes” and marched to 
the police stations, asking to be arrested for thus having 
violated the fascist type of internal passports imposed 
upon them by the white rulers. 

In response to Act One of this bloodless revolution 
for human rights, the counter-revolution burst forth in 
an orgy of violence, machine-gunning the unarmed mass 
of humanity — men, women and children. 

The Revolution mourned its dead by a mass funeral 
and staying away from work. The counter-revolutionary 
apartheid (segregationist) Africa followed up its in- 
human violence with vicious baton charges into African 
crowds, declaring a state of emergency, and outlawing 
any political organization, mainly black, but black or 
white, that dared challenge the savage white supremacy. 

The Revolution — the, struggle for freedom — though 
it comprised the overwhelming majority, 15 million 
against 3 million whites, must face, unarmed, the white 
rulers who are armed to the teeth with everything from 
bull whips to machine guns, and from the armed forces 
to jet planes, not to mention prisons, the legislature, 
factories, mines, farms, ships and concentration camps. 

This is the face of “civilized”* white rule in South 
Africa as the economy of the country came to a standstill 
when black labor stopped to mourn its dead. 

Life Is Cheap 

87% of the industrial labor force and 92% of the 
agricultural labor force is African. Since without this 
black labor force, white oppression could not last, the 
mailed fist is not reserved for military attacks. When 
in 1946, 75,000 miners dared to strike, the strike was 
bloodily suppressed. For demanding the “extortionate” 
wage of 10 shillings ($1.40) per 8 hour shift, workers 
were forced down. “They sat in the tunnels and refused 
to come up until police drove them to the surface ‘stope 
by stope and level by level’,” as the white Rand Daily 
Mail described it. 

According to official figures, 69% of black families 
had a combined income below even what white Africa 
admits is the minimum for life and health. The result 
has been that 50% of all Africans never reach the work- 
ing age of 16; infant mortality rate is estimated at 200- 
300 per 1,000. But what are pot bellies and rickets and 
babies dead in corners to white “god-fearing Chris- 
tians”? Life is cheap when its skin is black! 


Conditions of Labor 

Only 40% of urban white Africans are wage workers 
and these are mainly skilled (85%) or semi-skilled 
(12%). While there is nothing extraordinary about the 
monthly wage of white workers — £65 ($182) , it is five- 
fold that of the black worker’s monthly wage of £13 
($36.40) . Moreover, the white workers’ unions are recog- 
nized while those of the Africans are not. At the same 
time, the black worker is forbidden to strike and the 
dividing line between a strike and a dispute is so vague 
that the police just move in when there is any sort of 
stoppage and put down the dispute even where manage- 
ment would be willing to come to terms. Refusal to 
work is punishable with $1,400 fine or 5 years in prison 
or both! 

The Revolt Is Continuous 

The revolt of black labor has been as continuous as 
it has been brave nevertheless. And the illegal strikes 
jumped after they were forbidden from 33 in 1954 to 73 
in 1955. When South Africans were involved in the great 
bus boycott of 1957, hundreds of thousands walked 20 
miles to work and trudged another 20 miles back to their 
segregated townships for three solid months until they, 
won the fight against the rise in faxes. 

The Government of Dr. Verwoerd (the Hitler of 
South Africa) issued the following statement: “It is 
quite clear that this is not so much an economic matter; 
it is a political movement.” 

There is no doubt that the economic, political, social 
struggle for freedom is indivisible. So is the tyranny of 
white oppression total — totally depraved. Every African 
male in the cities can expect to be arrested at least once’ 
a year for some petty offense or other. 

The indignity of the pass puts yet extra power in 
the hands of white “labor officials” (Government men); 
If it shows that one is a “trouble' maker,” he can be sent 
off in silence to a “farm compound” which is actually a 
forced labor camp where the white African big farmers 
get their cheap labor. The nortorious eastern Transvaal 
area “hires” convicts and others for 2 shillings (25c) 
day. _ # . 

Nothing has changed since the 1947 disclosures when 
it was shown that African laborers dressed in sacks 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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Y O U T H 

Thinking It Out 

By Robert Ellery 

AN INTERVIEW WITH BERNARD LEE 

I am proud to turn this space over to this interview — R. E. 


Los Angeles Pickets in Sympathy 
With Southern Freedom Fighters 

Los Angeles — For the past three Saturdays approxi- 
mately 500 persons in Los Angeles have participated in 
picketing Woolworth’s and Kress stores in sympathy 
with the magnificent sit-ins in the South in which the 
students both white and Negro have, in complete in- 
dependence of preorganized leadership, shown that they 
are not content to sit idly by and wait for integration 
7 — f to come at a snail’s pace. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
March 30- — Bernard Lee, the 
President of the Alabama State 
College student body who was 
expelled for leading a sit-in 
and other demonstrations, told 
me in an interview tonight that 
he was a tool for the students: 
“I do what they see fit. They’re 
•willing to die for the Negro’s 
freedom. I can do no less.” 

On March 4, after he and 
seven other students sat down 
in a Montgomery Woolworth, 
the Governor of Alabama or- 
dered the President of the Col- 
lege to expel the students. 
When 100 students peacefully 
demonstrated in sympathy for 
them, they too were expelled. 
The President of the College, 
who is a Negro, said that he 
would do all in his power to 
please the Governor. The stu- 
dents are taking the expulsion 
eases to court. 

LIKENED TO SO. AFRICA 

The police arrested Bernard 
Lee on the trumped-up charge 
of “vagrancy,” but the judge 
dismissed the ease when he 
proved that he was Youth Di- 
rector for the First Baptist 
Church, Less fortunate were 35 
students and two instructors 
who were arrested for dis- 
orderly conduct and disobeying 
an officer. When several hun- 
dred students peacefully dem- 
onstrated against the expul- 
sions, police set up human 
barricades around the campus. 
On horseback and in police 
cars, they covered the students 
with shotguns, riot guns, and 
machine guns. They threatened 
to turn police dogs on the stu- 
dents. “It was just like the 
South African government,” 
said Mr. Lee. “Northerners just 
can’t realize what we’re up 
against down there.” 

In response to this demonstra- 
tion, the police made more ar- 
rests and the college adminis- 
tration announced that it will 
fire 11 faculty members. So far 
305 ' students have been dis- 
missed. “Though the faculty is 
divided,” Mr. Lee said, “the 
students are 100% behind the 
demonstrations. A new sense 
of dignity has unified the Negro 
students. They see now that 
the time has come for freedom. 
We were supposedly emanci- 
pated 97 years ago. It’s time 
our emancipation was fulfilled.” 

Asked about his philosophy 
of freedom, Mr. Lee explained 
that he shared the philosophy 
of non-violent resistance prac-' 
ticed by Christ, Ghandi, and 
Martin Luther King. “I was 
stationed near Montgomery dur- 
ing Die Bus Boycott,” he said, 
“and I saw the power of non- 
violence then. There’s no doubt 
It’s working very well. We’ve 
got to show the whites that we 
don’t want revenge, we want 
jrreedom. The students know 
that an ' eye for an eye won’t 
solve anything. They know also 
that the fight for freedom is 
worldwide. People all over are 
rising. Tom Mboya said re- 
cently. ‘Ready or not, here we 
come.' The Negro will be free 
In Africa and in America.” 
MODERATION? 

Can he count on any support 
from whites in Alabama? “I 
know there are some white mod- 
erates there,” he said, “but so 
far they’ve not even come out 
moderately for us. Right now, 
we’ve no support from whites 
there. In Florida and North 
Carolina white students have 
joined the sit-ins, and in the 
North many white students 
have organized demonstrations 
with Negroes. These demonstra- 


tions boost our morale in the 
South, because they show that 
we can count on white support. 
Picketing Woolworth’s is the 
greatest thing right now that 
sympathetic people can do. 
Woolworth’s will have to give 
in, and when it does the other 
businesses will too.” 

What organizations help the 
most? “With the NAACP and 
CORE, there’s the Southern 
Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence which was formed in those 
parts of the South where the 
other organizations were out- 
lawed. It’s led by Reverend 
King,” Mr. Lee said. “Then 
there's the Committee to De- 
fend the Reverend Martin Lu- 
ther King. I’m chairman of its 
student division. The National 
Student Association has been 
supporting the movement, and 
generally the Christian student 
organizations. The greatest hope 
is in the students. 1 prefer talk- 
ing to them even when they ask 
offensive questions because our 
discussion can help break down 
the barriers and help them face 
•reality. Yes, the students are 
leading the struggle.” 

“Small Price For Freedom” 

Have the national newspapers 
been covering the Southern sit- 
uation accurately? “At first the 
(API and (UPI) were, but as 
soon as local politicians put 
pressure on the local corres- 
pondents, the reports were dis- 
torted. Now the national papers 
do not carry the full story.” 

When asked whether he 
thought his life was in danger, 
he replied, “At first I was 
afraid. Our lives are a small 
'price to pay for freedom.” 

—MG 

Meeting in 
Springfield 

Springfield, Mass. April 1 — 
Bernard Lee, ousted student 
leader at Alabama State Col- 
lege, spoke to a crowd of 300 
people here. 

Lee spoke eloquently about 
the students of his college who 
had engaged in sit-ins and 
other peaceful demonstrations 
against segregation. He told 
what they faced: a hostile 
governor, Mayor, police, KKK, 
White Citizens Council and 
mobs from the farms that came 
in’ with shotguns and dogs to 
intimidate the Negroes. 

“I’m beginning to think that 
the southern white man doesn’t 
understand what non-violence 
is,” he said. 

He told the sympathetic 
audience: “Students of Ala- 
bama inform you that nothing 
will deter them from their 
path.” 

Lee Wa sintroduced by Rev. 
Thomas Foster, coordinator of 
the Springfield picketing, who 
said, “Freedom is costly. I 
know what R means to live in 
Alabama. Thank God I know 
what it means to leave Ala- 
bama. My brother was almost 
lynched near Montgomery. 
Some segregationists wanted 
to have some fun with him. My 
heart is still in Montgomery. I 
took my bride on our honey- 
moon to walk with the bus boy- 
cotters in Montgomery.” 

Rev. Allan Sawyer, who was 
arrested for defying the city 
ordinance prohibiting placards 
on Main Street, told the meet- 
ing, “We are all contaminated, 
poisoned, and adulterated by 
segregation . . . We do not in- 
i tend to stop until we have 
I won.” 
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BACK FROM THE SOUTH 

April 2, 1960. — On a recent 
trip to two southern states I 
had a chance to talk with stu- 
dents participating in the sit- 
down demonstrations. I talked 
with those who were for 
and those who were against the 
sit-downs. 1 found out that 
the persecution these students 
are enduring for what they 
consider their justifiable right 
is not fully known by people 
outside the south. They are 
receiving pressure from both 
whites and Negroes — from 
whites because their traditional 
code of superiority is being 
challenged, and from some 
Negroes who have established 
positions and fear economic 
pressure will be exerted on 
them because of the demonstra- 
tions. 

The southern students 
generally agreed that the 
most helpful contributions 
from the north were sym- 
pathy demonstrations (pick- 
eting) and financial assist- 
ance to help pay the fines 
brought against many stu- 
dents. 

—Student 

Picket Lines 
In Mass. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass., April 
2 — Today, for the fifth Satur- 
day, the Committee for Equal- 
ity picketed Woolworth stores 
here and in the nearby towns 
of Agawam and Holyoke. At 
least 100 people have partieL 
pated by now. The picketing 
has gained widespread sym- 
pathy, offers of money, letters 
to the daily papers, and even 
a statement by Mayor O’Con- 
ner that he is in fa'vor of the 
action. 

Participants have elected as 
chairman the Reverend T. W. 
Foster of the Bethel AME 
church; as . co-chairman the 
Reverend Ralph Stutzman of 
the Church of the Unity; and as 
secretary Barbara Gibson. The 
committee as a whole meets for 
an hour before each Saturday 
demonstration to plan its activi- 
ties. There is now discussion of 
extending the picketing to other 
businesses that discriminate. 

The court has declared un- 
constitutional the city ordinance 
prohibiting the distribution of 
handbills. They read, in part: 
“Every dime and dollar spent 
here is an open indorsement of 
the chain's policy of racial dis- 
crimination and segregation. 
Don’t back the knives and 
hammers of segregationist 
hoodlums with your money. 
Join the picket lines. Ask all 
men of good will not to shop 
Jim Crow. Join the Committee 
for Equality.” Handed out be- 
fore the Woolworth stores, they 
are having a noticeable effect 
on the shoppers. 

The ordinance prohibiting 
placards on Main and State 
streets, where the stores are 
located, will undoubtedly be 
removed also. 

The daily press has carried 
an average of an article a day 
on the committee, in which 
there are representatives of 25 
organizations. Both local and 
national TV have covered the 
picketing, and the Mayor’s en- 
dorsement made national news- 
papers. 


Picket Lines 
In Detroit 

DETROIT — Since March 5, 
when picket lines at three of 
Detroit F. W. Woolworth stores 
got under way, over one-hun- 
dred youth, representing some 
twenty-five high schools and 
colleges have been taking part. 
With the help of the N.A.A.C.P. 
leaflets have been printed and 
passed out on the picket lines 
and at school, much to the dis- 
like of school principals and 
the police. A few high school 
students, at one school, were 
ticketed by the cops and 
threatened with explusion from 
school for circulating these 
leaflets which say to fight dis- 
crimination and urge everyone 
to join the picket lines. | 

The thing that surprises me 
most about the whole thing is 
the number of people, passing 
the picket line who stop to ask 
quesions like “what does Jim 
Crow mean?” and “What good 
is picketing the Woolworth 
stores in the North going to 
do?” What this shows me is 
the failure of the school system 
in the way they teach us our 
own history. 

When the picket lines were 
first organized, the cops were 
so close to us that you couldn’t 


morning, we went to Dexter 
Avenue. We had planned on a 
march but there were approxi- 
mately 600 to 700 policemen 
stationed cm the streets and 
along Dexter Avenue. They 
were on horseback, on motor- 
cycles and some were walking. 
They made us go across the 
street one by one. We went into 
the church and sang songs and 
prayed prayers, then we all 
went home. They wouldn’t let 
us march to the capital. 

The following Monday the 
students had signs, lots of signs. 
Some of the signs had on them 
“9 down, 2,900 to go,” “1860 to 
1960,” “Democracy Died To- 
day,” “Who is Who?” and “It’s 
A Shame.” 

“WE WEREN’T AFRAID” 

We demonstrated on the cam- 
pus and the ground director 
told us to move off the campus, 
to go anywhere but on the cam- 
pus. We refused to move off. 
We just gathered around in 
large numbers and Bernard 
Lee was talking to us when the 
ground director rode up in his 
oar, and he has a gun of course, 
and he told us if we don’t leave 
the campus they’H be serious 
trouble but we paid him no 
mind. Immediately he fired 2 
shots into the air. It was 
hysterical and so did anyone 
move? No! He called the police. 

In about 5 minutes they were 
just numerous. Policemen all 
around and on every corner. 
The students yet held op the 
signs. That’s when the cops 
said, “The badest Negroes step 
out.” Fourteen or fifteen : boys 
stepped out and walked right 
up to their guns. They arrested 
them and some others along the 
street. 

One teacher just happened 
to be looking on and she said, 


CORE STUDENTS PROTEST 

The first pickets here formed 
were CORE (Congress on Racial 
Equality) sponsored. There was 
| practically no news coverage of 
these pickets, and yet, within 
two weeks several independent 
pickets were formed. Students 
at L.A.S.C. and L.A.C.C. have 
their lines. At Occidental Col- 
lege the entire student body 
(except one girl who says she 
is in sympathy, but does not 
approve of the method! is eat- 
ing in the cafeteria — standing 
up. U.C.L.A. is the only group 
so far, however, which has a 
picket line going on every day 
for the past 3 weeks. As a mat- 
ter of fact a student who par- 
ticipated wtih both the U.C.L.A. 
and CORE pickets reports that 
he feels that the students have 
a better organized and attended 
line. All these groups, however, 
have asked for and received 
support from CORE. 


turn around without seeing a 
blue uniform. 

The spontaneous support that 
thousands of college and high 
school students all over the 
country are giving to the lunch 
counter sit-ins down South is 
amazing. I’ve heard about great 
movements before, but this is 
the first time that I’v actually 
seen one in motion and have 
taken part in it. 

High-School Student 


“My, they are treating them 
brutally,” and they clasped her 
around her arms and put her 
in the paddy wagon too. 

They told us to move back 
off the streets. We refused to 
and just stood and stood there. 
They went down to get tear gas 
at that time. But we weren’t 
afraid and we just didn’t move. 

There were several things 
that inspired us but I think 
the one that inspired us the 
most is when they had the tear 
gas and they were telling us if 
we stepped out we would get 
hurt and we just stood there 
and they didn’t blow that tear 
gas. We knew we could go on. 

We had planned a meeting 
at a chureh for 2 o’clock and 
so we began leaving two by 
two for the chureh. That is 
when we moved off. The police- 
men didn’t scare us away. 
“TOGETHER WE CAN WIN” 

One’ of the students at the 
meeting said, “Together we 
stand, divided we will fall.” 
The teachers made some re- 
marks too. They gave advice 
like this: “This is your life, 
make it what you want it to 
be;” “We use as we have, but 
we make what we want;” “Our 
laws are established and why 
can’t we all live by them.” 

The whole emphasis of the 
strike is freedom. I do hope 
we ean win our struggle, our 
fight. I hope with your help 
we will succeed. 

—Student 
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A DISCUSSION ARTICLE 

Nuclear Disarmament 

By Laurens Otter 


LONDON — Many of my fellow Pacifists are apt to be cynical about the 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament dismissing it by saying “you don’t cure measles 
by scraping the spots,” or “you can’t ban the bomb without banning war itself.” 
True, but the average layman recognizes measles in his child by the spots. If the 
doctor had been consulted earlier he would no doubt have produced a valid diagnosis. 
But the fact is that for a very large number of people the doctor had not been 
consulted before the invention of weapons of mass destruction, and the Pacifists 
for the most part are in the position of the aged Granny, who having last week said 
— unheeded — “that child’s. sickening for measles,” is now infuriating everyone by 
saying “I told you so.” 

WAR & NUCLEAR WEAPONSf ; 


Whatever the declared aims 
of the C.N.D. may be few if 
any of its supporters are under 
the impression that the menace 
of nuclear weapons can be solv- 
ed in isolation. They know that 
war itself must go and with it 
the injustices that go to caus- 
ing wars . . . 

Except for Pacifists — of 
whom I was not then one — 
virtually no voice was raised 
immediately after Hiroshima, 
against the prevailing theory 
that now at last a weapon had 
been discovered which would 
permanently deter aggression. 

In the years from 1946 to 
1956 the majority of so-called 
opponents of nuclear weapons 
were Multilateralists; only Paci- 
fists, Anarchists, Trotskyists, 
the Third Way Movement and 
the A-Bomb Committee chal- 
lenged the Stalinist near mon- 
opoly of the Peace Movement. 
Very few people heard when 
the Non-Violent Resistance 
Group made a series of Marches 
in the early fifties, among 
which figured Aldermaston. 

Then came two things: the 
heroic attempt by Harold 
Steele, David Graham and. Ian 
Graham to reach the testing 


area in the Pacific — an attempt 
which fired many people’s im- 
agination; and also the growing 
fear of the consequences of 
radio-active fallout which pro- 
duced the National Council for 
the Abolition of Nuclear 
Weapon Tests . . . 

How was it that the largest 
and most active sections of the 
Multilateralist movement be- 
came Unilateralist? This is a 
question that no one has yet 
answered. But what is signifi- 
cant is that the most reaction, 
ary Tory now declaims what 
the Communists and others of 
the Multilateralistie peace 
movement ' were declaiming 
yesterday (with the odd effect 
that those Mulitlateralists who 
haven’t changed are saying the 
same things as the Tories’.) It 
is certain that it was not the 
former Multilateralist move- 
ment that converted them but 
rather that they have moved 
better to fight the C.N.D. . . . 

FIFTEEN HUNDRED MARCH 

The left was disorganized — 
it hadn’t after all completely 
regrouped after Hungary. The 
success of this, the first of the 
famous marches, staggered its 


REVOLUTION AND COUNTER-REVOLUTION 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 

(Continued from Page 5) 

were clawing out potatoes with their bare hands. They 
work under the hot sun and the sjambok and spend their 
nights in stuffy windowless barns with fierce watchdogs 
outside to cut off escape. 

When in 1952 pass carrying extended to African 
women, the resistance of the women burst forth in the 
Zecrust and Sekhurhuneland uprisings as well as street 
demonstrations in Johannesburg. 

Thus both in the cities and in the “Reserves” the 
revolt is continuous. 

Political Organization 

Just as arms are denied the native African, so is 
the representation in parliament. With the 1950 so-called 
Suppression of Communism Act and the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act of February 1953, the white rulers 
have indeed destroyed all legal activity by political or 
industrial organizations that are not dedicated to white 
supremacy. The one organizaation left to them was the 
African National Congress under the leadership of Chief 
Albert Luthuli. Recently the left wing of that split off, 
named itself Pan-A f r i c a n i s m and . elected Robert 
Mangalise Sobukwe as its president. It is he who called 
for the demonstration in opposition to the pass carrying. 
These two leaders, along with 300 other Africans have 
been arrested, as well as even the mildest of white 
liberals who opposed total, brutal white supremacy. All 
political organizations except those of the ruling class 
have been outlawed. 

S if 

The African National Congress and the Pan-Afri- 
canist Congress immediately announced that they would 
go underground but would not give up the fight for 
freedom. 

Whatever ’orgy of violence the white rulers will 
now indulge in, South Africa will never again be the 
same. The tiny minority of whites who have opposed 
this inhuman, insane, savage rule of the white suprema- 
cists long ago saw that if the Africans are not allowed to 
live like human beings, it is the inhuman regime, not 
the human beings, that will have to go. It is only a 
question of when and how. 

As Ronald M. Segal, the editor of the journal, Africa 
South, whose passport had been seized some months 
back, wrote in an editorial entiled ‘'Revolution Is Now”': 
“In a society where revolt walks always in the shadow 
of massacre . . . change and revolution have become 
finally inseparable.” 


organizers. Two months before, 
C.N.D. had been formed. 

A second march to Alder- 
maston took place Easter 1958. 
The March had been expected i 
(after the first few hours) to 
be about 300 strong. Only at 
one stage (on setting out the 
second day) for less than an 
hour were we as little as six 
hundred — at the end of that 
hour we were a thousand and 
by lunch fifteen hundred. 

This March went to the base 
and was intended to bring home 
to the workers their involv- 
ment in the Arms Race. While 
unfortunately, owing to the ob- 
jections of V.F.S. (a left L.P. 
grouping), we did not hand out 
leaflets When we got there 
workers on the site have since 
told me that We did to a large 
extent achieve this . . . 

That summer, in all, 180 
people picketed Aldermaston 
asking its workers to leave 
(this was frowned on by the 
bulk of the Campaign) at the 
end of which 30 of us lead 
by Dr. Soper entered the fore- 
court demanding to see the 
Director. The Campaign once 
again was news— -and we had 
a very pleasant week, four days 
of which there was uninterrupt- 
ed sun. 

Unfortunately through the 
Autumn there was nothing. 
The picketing which started at 
Pickenham before the begin- 
ning of November was not suf- 
ficiently intense and so noth- 
ing was heard until the begin, 
ning of December when the 
first non-violent entry into 
Pickenham caught the head- 
lines and stunned Parliament. 
Then a fortnight later, with 
the second and the arrest of 
Fr. Michael Scott, the Cam- 
paign which had been at pains 
to disassociate itself from Di- 
rect Action came to realize 
that it must define its position, 
and the annual conference 
showed that a very large section 
of its supporters wern’t will- 
ing to allow constitutional 
niceties to stand between them 
and survival ... 

The Direct Action Committee 
succeeded in pulling a token 
strike in a satellite -making 
j town — an outer suburb of Lon- 
I don; organized more pickets at 
rocket bases and more Marches; 
and abandoned Voters Veto. 
Meanwhile the Campaign came 
round to advocating pickets at 
rocket sites as well as Marches. 

Came the election, and after 
it even the most convinced 
Labour supporters began to 
realize that they had in fact, 
by supporting non-C.N.D. candi- 
dates, betrayed their ideals . . . 

The way forward lies with 
Civil Disobedience. The Cam- 
paign has advanced a long 
way since its early days when 
it was lukewarm in its approval 
of the first Aldermaston March. 
It now calls for “commando 
raid” pickets at rocket bases 
and organizes pickets in Lon- 
don and Marches — all ori- 
ginally exclusively Direct Ac- 
tion ideas. 

Those of us who believe that 
' only by filling the jails will 
we succeed are impatient but 
the progress is tremendous j. . . 


A DOCTOR SPEAKS 

By M.D. 

THE BIOLOGICAL BASIS OF 
MARXIST-HUMANISM — PART I 


It is many years now since 
I was a young boy and first 
became aware of the painful 
relations that exist between 
“normal” people. There was a 
constant rivalry and conflict 
that I could not understand, 
but soon learned to accept and 
participate in. When, as a young 
man, I entered the study of 
medicine, I was seeking not 
only a knowledge of doctoring, 
but something far more. In this 
I was both rewarded and dis- 
appointed. 

I learned much about the 
structure of the human body; 
but the information was of 
little help to me in digesting 
the competitions, the discrimi- 
nations, and the divisions, 
even among the ones whom I 
accepted as the elite among 
men — the students of the heal- 
ing art. 

DISCORD IN HUMANS 

Early in my studies I found 
myself in agreement with the 
concept of evolution as the pro- 
cess underlying all living 
things. Change and adjustment 
of the internal in response to 
outside forces and stimuli was 
inseparable from organic mat- 
ter. Always there was evident 
a reciprocal movement, a bal- 
ance and unity — a rhythmic ac- 
tivity. Even in Darwin’s theory 
of the survival of the fittest, 

I could not see an explanation I 
for the human conflict. The 
laws that governed the rela- 
tionship of the members of the 
vast number of species of plants 
and animals were those of co - 1 
operation and harmony. The 
discord within the human spe- 1 
cies was something strange. 

One hundred years ago a 
physiologist, the French- 
man Claude Bernard described 
the state of harmony within the 
healthy living organism and 
named it the “internal milieu 
The importance of his ideas 
were unrecognized for a long 
time. As a medical student I 
had a very limited understand- 
ing of them. The emphasis was 
then on structure rather than J 
function: and medicine was oc- 
cupied chiefly with external j 
signs and symptoms. Today the 
concept of the “internal mi- ! 
ieu” has been broadened, and 
the term Homeostasis includes 
the balanced relationship of all 
the chemical, physical and elec- 1 
trical forces governing the life 
process within the body as they 
operate in a state of well being. 
That this same Homeostasis is 
the principle of life which also j 


relates the individual members 
of a species to each other as 
well as to the external en- 
vironment is something we 
have not yet grasped. 

FIRST LOOK AT SOCIALISM 

Still looking for the meaning 
to what 1 felt was the abnor- 
mal inter-personal relationships 
between people, I early found 
myself in agreement with the 
advocacy of sharing and co- 
operation that seemed to be the 
essence of Socialism. Of Marx 
and his ideas I then had but 
vague understanding. When I 
came to recognize the various 
groups and shading among the 
Socialist- and the Communists, 

I was greatly distressed by the 
continuous quarrels and rup- 
tures which were explained as 
necessary in order to clarify 
principles and reject the com- 
promiser, the doubter, as well 
as the questioner. I was dis- 
tressed by the individual 
hatreds and bitterness in spite 
of what I thought was a com- 
mon goal. 

“NAKED HUMAN 
BRUTALITY” 

For a long time I was con- 
fused; though not always con- 
scious of this fact. I turned to 
the writings of Sigmund Freud 
and to those of his more mod- 
ern disciples. The human sub- 
conscious that they laid bare 
was certainly filled with fear, 
horror and deformity. I did 
not, however, find there satis- 
fying answers to my questions. 
The psychologists, psychiatrists 
and psychoanalysts offered nu- 
merous theories, many difficult 
to understand, but their ex- 
planations always came to 
terms with the desirability of 
adjusting behavior to the ac- 
cepted, normal way of life — 
whose very normalcy I was 
doubting. 1 felt the absence of 
something deeper and univer- 
sal. Meanwhile the land that 
was to become a Socialist para- 
dise degenerated into a totali- 
tarian jail; concentration camps 
became standard equipment in 
all countries. Naked human , 
brutality became so common- 
place that our own explosion 
of the atomic bomb appeared 
to be anti -climactic. The fi- 
nality of its truth was not at 
first realized. 

Through this all I was able , 
to maintain my own balance 
by recognizing in the infant 
the quality of basic human 
normality that has been lost ,' 
by the adult. 

(To be Continued) 
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South Africa, South U.S.A. 
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York and Washington, D.C., to 
California. By their self-activ- 
ity, the students in South 
UiS.A. have lighted the only 
path to freedom — mass activity. 
“WITH ALL 
DELIBERATE SPEED” 

In sharp contrast to that, one 
needs only to look at the South- 
ern rulers' flaunting' of the 
Supreme Court decision to 
desegregate schools “with all 
deliberate speed.” 

May 17th will be six years 
since the Supreme Court 
handed down the school de- 
cision. Since then, absolute- 
ly none of the 1,400.000 
Negro students have been 
enrolled in mixed schools in 
the deep South of Alabama, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, and South Carolina. 

In Arkansas, Virginia, North 
Carolina, and Florida, there is 
the token registration of some 
500 Negroes in mixed schools. 

Of 425,000 Negro students in 
Texas and Tennessee, only 46,- 
000 are registered in mixed 
schools. 

Delaware, Maryland, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, and Oklahoma 
report that school desegrega- 
tion is “well along”; and in 
Washington, D.C., as in West 
Virginia, full integration is re- 
ported for the total of 115,000 
Negro students. 

A report just released by 
the superintendent of schools 
in Washington, D.C., reveals 
that 74% of the total enroll- 
ment in the capital’s public 
schools today is Negro. With 
the increase in Negro enroll- 
ment since 1954, the academic 
standards of' Washington 
schools have also risen, “testify- 
ing,” as the superintendent 
says, “to the capacity of the 
Negro pupil to respond to edu- 
cational opportunity.” 

The report also states: “Since 
1954, the effect of improved 
and unified instructional serv- 
ices on the improvement of 
academic standards . . . has 
been . . . dramatic.” 

Commenting on the Wash- 
ington study, the Michigan 
regional director for the Anti- 
Defamation League said, “The 
feeling is pretty general in 
Detroit (among white Detroit- 
ers, that is — Ed.) that when 
Negroes begin attending pre- 
dominately white schools that 
the standards fall. The Wash- 
ington situation shows that 
their schools could not only 
maintain, but increase, stand- 
ards. 

“The study shows that peo- 
ple do not have to run to the 
suburbs from neighborhoods 
that are becoming integrated.” 
DERELICT CONGRESSMEN 
In shameful contrast to the 
magnificent burst of self-activ- 
ity by. America’s youth, is the 
disgraceful behavior of the 
derelict congressmen in Wash- 
ington. After weeks of dis- 
gusting filibuster on a so-called 
Civil Rights bill, the minority 
of legislators from the One 
Party States ol the South, 
with the connivance of their 
hypocritical Northern col- 
leagues, have finally agreed to 
a nominal and meaningless 
“guarantee” of voting rights 
which, except for the self- 
activity of the Negroes them- 
selves, only guarantees the con- 
tinued dictatorship of the 
Southern rulers. 

These backward, arrogant 
blood brothers of the inhuman 
rulers of South Africa have 
nevertheless escaped Ambas- 
sador Lodge’s rebuke of segre- 
gationist rule — in South Africa. 
Even the fascist South African 
government could nail such ac- 
tion as “blatant hypocrisy.” 

The Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration finds it all too easy 
to preach democracy to 
others but not to practice it 


in our land. Because he 
averts his eyes from South 
XJ.S.A. while deploring the 
actions of South Africa, the 
derelict Congressmen feel 
free to kill the proposal to 
declare the Supreme Court’s 
decision on desegregated 
schools “the supreme law of 
the land.” And they need 
not have the guts to secede 
from the Union since they 
have ruled the South without 
benefit of law — not merely 
the latest Supreme Court 
decision but the Constitution 
of the land itself ever since 
they lost the Civil War on 
the battlefields but won it 
in the hardened hearts of (he 
capitalist rulers. North as 
well as South. 

THE NEW PAGE 
OF FREEDOM 

Just as statistical reports 
will not convince the white 
supremacists of the South nor 
the hypocrites of the North, 
neither will token integration 
nor gradualism satisfy the 
aspirations of today’s young 
freedom fighters in the South. 

Not only is their example in- 
spiring, but their spirit and 
activity is contagious for they 
are making history today. As 
April opened, new sitdowns 
ended the two month “cooling- 
off” period in Greensboro, 
N.C., where the movement be- 
gan. Ezell Blair, Jr. chairman 
of the Student Committee for 
Justice, reported to some 2,000 
students that Mayor George 
Roach’s Advisory Committee on 
Community Relations failed to 
solve the situation. By 1 p.m., 
on April 1, students were again 
sitting down at five-and-dime 
lunch ocunters, and pickets 
were again marching outside. 

In Birmingham, Alabama, the 
first lunch counter sitdowns 
were reported for that city at 
the same time. Ten Negroes 
were arrested and charged with 
“trespassing.” 

If neither such “local ord- 
inances,” nor the use of tear 
gas and fire hoses has been 
able to stifle the spreading 
demonstrations, it is incon- 
ceivable that the old estab- 
lished organizations, respect- 
able and otherwise, or the 
entrenched bureau cracies, 
can stifle the new youth 
movement. May 17th may 
well see a commemoration of 
the Supreme Court’s decision 
such as had not been en- 
visioned by either the justices 
or the. old politicos. A total- 
ly new page in the struggle 
for freedom has been open- 
ed by the self-activity of 
Negro youth in the South. 


Freedom Fighters 
Address Harlem Rally 
Against Segregation 

NEW YORK CITY.— About 
1000 people, mostly Negro and 
white student youth, took part 
in an anti-segregation rally, on 
March 26, at Seventh Ave.. and 
125th St., in support of the 
Southern Sitdowners. 

The rally, which caused 
Saturday afternoon traffic to 
be diverted from 125th St., 
was addressed by student 
leaders, Ezell Blair, Jr., of 
Greensboro, N.C., Bernard 
Lee, of Montgomery, Ala., 
and Curtis Gans, a white stu- 
dent from South Carolina. 
They brought greetings, and 
pleas for continued support, 
from the Freedom Fighters 
in the South- 

Other speakers included A. 
Philip Randolph and Jackie 
Robinson. 


Our Life and Times 


SOUTH AFRICA 

On March 21 the white 
South African police fired on 
a peaceful demonstration of 
native South Africans killing 
over 72 and wounding about 
200. This brutal act of the 
white minority against native 
African people seeking free- 
dom from white oppression 
and domination opened up 
one of the bloodiest chapters 
in the African struggle for 
freedom. 

Since then there have been 
numerous demonstrations, 
the burning of the internal 
passports which Africans are 
forced to carry on penalty 
of arrest. It was resent- 
ment against the passports 
that touched off the machine 
gun killings. Thousands of 
Africans had marched to the 
Police Station near Sharp- 
ville, to burn their books and 
demand to be arrested. The 
police answer was open ma- 
chine gun fire into the un- 
armed masses. 

On March 30, with demon- 
strations continuing through- 
out South Africa, 234 leaders 
of all opposition parties and 
organizations were arrested. 

Among those arrested were 
all labor leaders, leaders of 
the African National Con- 
gress, the National Chairman 
of the Liberal Party, leaders 
of the Indian National Con- 
gress, the Pan African Con- 
gress and the South African 
Federation of Women. 

The masses responded with 
a mass march of 30,000 from 
their segregated villages out- 
side the city into Capetown, 
where they massed in the 
main .square .shouting de- 
fiance and demonstrating 
their strength and determi- 
nation before they peacefully 
dispersed. 

The police had surrounded 
the government buildings 
with tanks and machine guns 
which they were afraid to use 
as they have several times 
during the past week, when 
they killed many more in 
local demonstrations. 

The African workers are 
refusing to go to work, or to 
enter the city as individuals, 
and without native African 
labor the white businesses 
are at a standstill. The stock 
market falls every day. 

World indignation has 
forced the U. N. to “deplore” 
the situation but since no 
major power has clean hands 
in the matter, the resolution 
passed is expected to have 
no effect on the situation. 

The mass funeral of these 
victims of white South Afri- 
can segragationist policy was 
held at Sharpville, with arm- 
ed police on hand to prevent 
sympathetic whites from at- 
tending. 

Premier Verwoerd has 
formed an armed group 
known as Skietkommandos, 
composed of heavily-armed. 


By PETER MALLORY 

itchy trigger-fingered bur- 
ghers with a minimum of 
training and discipline, which 
he plans to use if the regu- 
lar police force is not ade- 
quate. All native towns have 
been laid put by the govern- 
ment with the view that an 
armored tank, placed in the 
main square, can fire down 
all the main streets. 

But the tide of African na- 
tionalism which is sweeping 
all Africa will not be held 
back by boundaries or the 
heavily armed small white 
minority who control them 
now. 

(For more on South Afri- 
ca see TWO WORLDS.) 

* * * 

GHANA 

In protest of the second 
atomic explosion in the Sa- 
hara, Ghana has recalled her 
ambassador from Paris. 
While they did not at . the 
same time break off diplo- 
matic relations with France, 
nevertheless Ghana has ex- 
pressed the feeling of all the 
Afro-Asian countries, who 
had demanded that France 
not proceed on its glory road 
at the expense of the millions 
of Africans, who are bitter- 
ly opposed to the whole nu- 
clear race. Ghana’s Foreign 
Minister Ako Adjei called a 
news conference to explain 
the action. He likened the 
conduct of their foreign af- 
fairs with “the patience of 
an ass.” 

He said: “The ass is the 
most patient animal in the 
world. The ass can endure 
any amount of indignity. But 
when an ass complains you 
watch out. For when he kicks 
he doesn’t give advance no- 
tice.” 

* * * 

THE VATICAN 

The Pope has “deplored’? 
segregation and for the first 
time in history appointed a 
Negro Cardinal, an African 
who will represent Africa. 
That is fine, as far as it goes. 

But he has failed, as have 
his predecessors, to stop the 
segregation which exists in 
the Catholic Church in the 
South (USA), the State of 

Khrushchev in France 


Louisiana for example, where 
Negroes cannot attend a 
white Catholic Church. 

The Catholic Church is, by 
its very nature, totalitarian; 
no democratic proceedures 
are permitted except among 
the elite few, the Cardinals, 
and that behind closed doors 
away from the view of the 
masses. These people live 
very well with the Fascists, 
Hitler, Mussolini and Franco, 
where the power is shared 
with them, but they have 
nothing but contempt for the 
masses of working people. 

* * * 

FRANCE UNDER 
DeGAULLE 

The French farmers are up 
in arms against the regime of 
De Gaulle. Their marketing 
system, which dates from 
over 200 years ago, demands 
that all produce he sent to 
Le Havre for auction and 
then distributed throughout 
France. This naturally in- 
creases the costs of farm pro- 
ducts by 100% or more 
which the middleman, not 
the farmer, gets. 

The refusal of De Gaulle 
to change it has led to mass 
riots of farmers throughout 
France. Signed petitions by 
a majority of the French 
Parliament to assemble and 
discuss the situations have 
been denied by the Dictator 
of France. The first test of 
the De Gaulle constitution 
has proven it to be what we 
said it was, a constitution of 
dictatorship. 

In preparation for the visit 
of Khrushchev to France, he 
did his fellow dictator a good 
turn by arresting and de- 
porting to the island of Cor- 
sica,, all of the anti-commu- 
nists he could round up. His 
police, with a knock on the 
door in the middle of the 
night, arrested and deported 
thousands of men and wom- 
en whose only “crime” was 
being anti-communist. They 
are protesting, as best they 
can, but they worry about 
their families and their jobs 
— when and if they get back 
home after Khrushchev’s 
visit. 



" .100 , HAVE A WHICH MEETS 

ONtE Ft YEAR .WS1EUR LE?RE$ft>EWT, ‘ 


Reprinted from the New Statesman, London 




N.A.A.C.P. Meeting 

DETROIT.— On March 18th, 
the N.A.A.C.P. here called a 
meeting in support of the 
Southern student demonstra- 
tions. Some 2,000 people turned 
out to hear Lacey Streeter, a 
Negro student from N.C. and 
Marion A. Wright, a white 
lawyer, also from N.C, 

The biggest ovation of the 
evening was given to Rosa 
Parks, who did not speak. 

Mr. Streeter said: “Many 
people wonder how it started 
and why it started. I believe 
sit-ins are taking place now 


because of the return of 
veterans to colleges and uni- 
versities. They are returning 
with new ideas. We sit in social 


democracy classes and hear 
about one kind of democracy 
and walk 3 blocks down the 
street and find another kind. 
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May Day and the Struggle for Freedom 

May Day is an American workers’ holiday, although 
you would never know it from the silence of the so- 
called great labor leaders of this country at the begin- 
ning of this month. Do you remember the May Day cele- 
brations we in the U.A.W. used to have? This May 1st 
I was watching and listening to reports of speeches in 
which this worker’s holiday was being transformed into 
what they call “Law Day” or “Law Week” as if this was 
a holiday handed down to the American people by the 
president a few years ago. When they showed the dem- 
onstrations behind the Iron Curtain you had the feeling 
that it was their holiday. It was everybody else’s but the 
American workers. May 1st had its beginnings here in 
the United States in the blood and strife of the working 
people. ^ . 

THE FIRST MAY DAY 

May Day became an international labor holiday on 
the call of the American workers in the struggle for the 
shortening of the working day. Raya Dunayevskaya 
writes in Marxism and Freedom, “In the 1880’s the work- 
ing class in Europe and America began to act in an or- 
ganized manner on both the economic and political 
fronts. At its St. Louis Congress in Dec. 1888, the A.F.L. 
decided to launch a campaign for simultaneous strikes 
to take place all over the country on May 1, 1890. This 
plan was to strike a single industry, with workers in all 
other industries giving it financial aid until the struggle 
was won. Each industry would have its turn until the 
8-hr. day was won for all. Delegations went abroad to 
see what could be done to make this an international 
struggle.” 

The first May Day saw hundreds of thousands of 
workers on strike. Demonstrations took place in Milwau- 
kee, Detroit, Cincinatti, Washington, St. Louis, Philadel- 
phia and in Chicago and other cities. Some of the leaders 
such as Parsons and Spies were framed for a bomb 
thrown into the crowd in Haymarket Sq. in Chicago and 
were sent to the gallows. It is no wonder this history is 
not taught to students fot it not only shows who the 
truly great men of history are but also the barbarism of 
those in power. _ 

THE FIGHT FOR THE 8-HR. DAY 

The fight for the shorter day began as soon as capi- 
talism was born out of the industrial revolution. It was 
a struggle that the workers throughout the world had in 
common. The fight for the 8-hr. day grew out of the 
Civil War. Karl Marx wrote in his chapter on “The 
Working Day” in Capital, “In the United States of North 
America, every independent movement of the workers 
was paralyzed so long as slavery disfigured a part of the 
Republic. Labor cannot emancipate itself in the white 
skin where in the black it is branded. But out of the 
death of slavery a new life at once arose. The first fruit 
of the Civil War was the eight hours’ agitation, that ran 
with the seven-leagued boots of the locomotive from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, from New England to California. 
The General Congress of Labor at Baltimore (August 16, 
1866) declared: ‘The first and great necessity of the pres- 
ent, to free the labor of this country from capitalistic 
slavery, is the passing of a law by which eight hours 
shall be the normal working-day in all States of the 
American Union. We are resolved to put forth all our 
strength until this glorious result is attained.’ ” 

HQW YOU VIEW THE WORI£> 

Tell me what American school book has in it what 
workers at that Baltimore Congress in 1866 had said 
about the 8-hr. day? Rather those same school books 
would have you believe that the 8-hr. day came from 
the benevolence of the bosses. 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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Workers Dissatisfied with Contracts 
Strike for Jobs and Working Conditions. 

The week long wildcat strike of the men at Great Lakes Steel Corporation 
in Ecorse, Michigan last month has shown the dissatisfaction the steelworkers 
have felt living under the contract negotiated for them last January. The wildcat 
was a protest against working conditions and the ^negligent attitude the company 
has taken toward safety in the mill. 

§> it points to the ever widening 

gap v that separates the ranks 
and the leaders. The union bu- - 
reaucracy deals a few pennies 
raise and a fringe benefit but 
the ranks more fundamentally 
demand preservation of their 
jobs, control over the way they 
must work and shortening of 
the working day itself. 

IN STEEL ... 

In April 1959 when the ne- 
gotiations for the new steel 
contract began, 200,000 steel- 
workers were permanently tin- 
employed- and countless local 
grievances had piled up. Pres- 
ident of the United Steel Work- 
ers, Dave McDonald, brought 
to the bargaining table a mod- 
est suggestion for a shorter 
work week but quickly discard- 
ed it. Local grievances re- 
mained unsettled and was the 
reason for the delayed settle- 
ments with some of the lesser 
steel companies, — like Mc- 
Clouth Steel in Detroit, whose 
workers held out until some 
of their grievances had been 
satisfied. 

The Naked Truth “WE’LL KEEP THE UNION” 

" ~ The steelworkers exhibited a 
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African Leader Ends U.S. Visit; 
Hails Southern Freedom Fight ' 

The United National Independence Party of North- 
ern Rhodesia has just been banned from that country’s 
all-important Copper Belt. The ban followed the break- 
ing up by police, on May 8th, of a meeting of about 300 
Africans, all members of the'Party. In the ensuing unrest 
a European woman and her daughter were reported in- 
jured. It is expected that the ban may be made to apply 
throughout Northern Rhodesia. 

At the same time as the ban 0 

was imposed, the Party’s presi- “AH people on earth have 


dent, 36-year-old Kenneth D. 
Kaunda, was in the United 
States telling American audi- 
ences throughout the country of 
the Africans’ unyielding deter- 
mination to free themselves of 
colonial rule. 

Mr. Kaunda left this country 
after a month-long visit, on May 
14th. Before returning to his 
home in Northern Rhodesia, 
where he may be imprisoned on 
his arrival, he will stop enroute 


“AH people on earth have 
always been ready to rule 
themselves,” Mr. Kaunda 
says. “Long before the advent 
of the white man in my coun- 
try, we were ready to rule 
ourselves. We have always 
been ready. We are ready 
now. We will accept the Euro- 
pean as fellow human beings, 
but we refuse to accept any- 
one as a demi-god, as a master 
in our own house. 

“NORTHERN RHODESIA,” 


in London, once again to raise be says of his exploited copper- 


tlie question of his people’s in- 
dependence with Iain McLeod, 
the British Colonial Secretary. 
Despite McLeod’s oft-repeat- 


rich country in Central Africa, 
“is called a British protectorate. 
The word ‘protectorate’ pre-sup- 
poses something — we are being 


ed phrase about a “new wind of S*J? 


freedom blowing through Afri- 
ca, and despite his repeated 
statements to the effect that his 
, office is recognizing this ir- i 


what for I do not know.” 

* * * 

Stating that “God’s own peo- 
ple have been divided in my 


resistable movement and is country by man,” he describes 
happy to grant independence to the rigidly segregated rule of 
Britain’s African colonies as some 70,000 whites in Northern 
soon as possible and practical, Rhodesia oyer more than 3 mil- 
the European colonists in bon Africans. 

Northern- Rhodesia are as re- On the state controlled rail- 
sistant to the African’s demands ways, for -example, an African 
as are the totalitarian white who cleans coaches is classed as 
colonists in South Africa, to an unskilled laborer, and is paid 
whom at least half of the 70,000 from £5 to £8 a month! ap- 
whites of Northern Rhodesia proximately $14 to $22). 


are related by blood and ideol- 
ogical ties. 


A white who does exactly the 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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Automation's Toll 

Steelworkers Face Lay-Offs 
and UnSafe Conditions 


Pittsburgh — Automation sure is picking us off 
in the mill. In a few days I’ll know if .1 have a job left 
or not. With the machines and equipment they have 
now they won’t need men for those roofs but every 6 
months. This is after 15 years of working in that mill. 
They aren’t making any provision to hold us on, re- 
gardless if the company is still making money and 
using less material, they can’t see fit to hold us. 

<s> 


The furnaces have new roofs 
now. A bfack basic roof. Every 
three courses in that roof you 
have a plate and as a rule the 
roofs and the furnaces usually 
last anywhere from 1800° to 
2250° heat. Now you only get 
two repairs a year and we only 
have 11 furnaces. So the re- 
pair dept, like ours is almost 
cut in half or even less than 
that. 

One of the biggest problems 
now is clean up. At one ..time 
we didn’t have to worry about 
the area we worked in. Our 
waste and our work was always 
taken care of by the general lab- 
orers. When we finish up a 
job, they turn around and clean 
it. Now the standard practice is 
that what ever dirt you make 
you have to clean up. That elim- 
inates the general laborer. They 
have been cut down the most. 
This keeps you stepping too. 
Half of the time they want you 
to do both at the same time, be 
working ahd trying to keep the 
furnace cleaned up too. 

They say the cleaner your 
area the safer it is for you to 
work. That’s true. But that 
doesn’t go along with the pace 
they’re setting for you to keep 
working. It might be safer if 
you bad the other man cleaning 
up after you but when you have 
to do both yourself that leads to 
more accidents to my way of 
thinking. 

! What happened to the 
“safety” in those Michigan 
mills where one worker fell off 
a scaffold and some others 
died from over exhaustion. 


Over work and getting tired 
from the pace they set, they 
don’t consider that as having 
anything to do with safety. 

Automation Brings 
About Soup Lines 

Detroit — I’ve been thinking 
for a long time about whether 
these machines in the auto 
plants could help man but 
couldn’t come up with any an- 
swer. 

At the end of one of the 
lines they do some back 
breaking work. Finally they 
put in a machine that helps 
the men there 100%. But it 
was just put in recently. They 
brought in all other kinds of 
machines first, machines that 
made us work faster not that 
made it easier for us to work. 
This machine lifts the frame 
and pats it onto the line. 

Even though this one machine 
helps, it does look strange that 
they would invent machines that 
would bring about soup lines. 
These machines can’t think for 
themselves, they’ll always need 
the man to think but 10 years 
ago out at the Chrysler Mack 
plant they had 35,000 workers, 
now if they have 1,800 on 3 
shifts that’s good. 

Something has to be done. 
East year I made $4,000 and 
supported my wife and 3 kids. 
Yon know in this country that 
isn’t anything to live on for 
5 people. Those that are out 
of work today and have been 
for a couple of years have far 
less than that. 

Guys in the plant are willing 
now to do something about this. 

— Welder 


MAY DAY AND THE 
STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM 

(Continued from Page 1) 


It is the aim of the bosses and those in power to keep 
the working people from knowing their own history and 
heritage. The German philosopher Hegel, explained his 
philosophy by saying “everything depends on whether 
you view truth as substance, or as subject,” that is to 
say whether you view something as a dead thing, or a 
living force. Marx took that philosophy further and said 
tile workers are the living force. 

That is what my whole outlook of the world is based 
wi — the way to eye daily and world events is to see the 
living force of the workers in each country. 

AUTOMATION IN THE “HOUSE OF TERROR” 

Today in the factory, in that “House of Terror” that 
workers must enter each day, Automation has extended 
the time clock on the wall right onto the backs of the 
workers in the form of the time study man’s continued 
drive to retime and up your production. Automation 
throws men out into the street and kills those that are 
left to work the machines. On one automated line they’ve 
been pushing for 100 jobs an hour. 30% of the men that 
worked on it on one Friday called in on Monday to say 
they were still too tired from Friday’s work to come in. 

They kept trying to get guys from other jobs to 
work this line but couldn’t. This is the first time that 
those workers that did come in were able to sit down. 
For 4 hours too, while the foreman ran all over the place 
trying to get somebody to work the line. 

What is true of the worker’s struggle is true of all 
struggles for freedom, and today that covers the world 
from South U.S.A. to South Africa, Korea, Turkey, Po- 
land. Freedom, the realization of freedom is being sought 
the world over. Within what country are the birth pangs 
of the new society not felt? 


Boycott Woolworth’s! 


At the Plant 

What is it that enables me 
to come here every day even 
though when I go home 
from work so tired and beat 
I sweA that I will not be 
able to come in the next day. 
When the alarm rings the 
next morning my muscles 
are aching but somehow I 
get up and drag myself here. 
After a half hour of work 
my' muscles seem to loosen 
up and I make it through 
the day. Each day is the 
same. It seems as if my body 
is geared up just to come 
into this place and work. 

Chrysler Worker 
Detroit 


14 YRS. NOT 
ENOUGH FOR 
CO. DISABILITY 

Detroit — The wife of a friend 
of mine has been in misery for 
the last 3 years. She was work- 
ing in an auto shop and they 
told her she was not putting out 
enough work. She kept trying 
and trying, finally she pulled a 
nerve or something in the back 
of her neck and she has been an 
invalid ever since. 

They have spent more 
money for the doctor hills and 
for medicine in the 3 years 
that she has been sick than 
they both have made together 
in the 14 years she worked in 
the factory. The doctor tells 
him now that they cannot help 
her. This is what the company 
and the daily papers never 
tell the public. 

When they filed for disability 
from the company they told 
them she only worked there 14 
years and she would have had 
to work 15 years to get disabil- 
ity from them. This kind of 
thing happens to workers all 
the time and I never hear the 
union leaders talking about it 
either. 

Company Carves 
Up Workers 
Into Fractions 

Detroit — There was an arti- 
cle in the Detroit Times a few 
weeks back that had the head- 
line of “New Blast At Work- 
ers.” It concerned a small busi- 
ness manufacturer moving from 
Detroit to California. He said 
that the 60 employees in his 
plant worked at a little more 
than half of their potential. 
This man used to work in an 
auto factory and started in 
business in 1947 with $3,300 
and today he is worth close to 
a million dollars. 

Union representatives have 
been talking to the workers 
there and telling them that if 
they gave 75% of their poten- 
tial he would still close down 
and move to some other state. 
What is the percentage of 
human potential? Who is to 
judge it? The company that 
does not have to exert a frac- 
tion of their potential working 
power?. 

The time study man came 
and stood over a worker some 
several days counting every 
movement of the worker’s 
body. He said that according to 
his watch and judgement that 
the worker could move faster. 
If you take a few minutes to 
go to the toilet that is so much 
less production. If you wipe 
perspiration from your face 
that is so much of your produc- , 
tion lost. The way they figure 
it it comes to 60% of the work- 
ers "potential” if he stands 
there and works continually for 
the whole eight hours. ^ 

— Production Worker 


COAL AND ITS PEOPLE 

Presidential Hopefuls Play Political Game 
As Miners Confront Lay-Offs & Overwork 


West Virginia— It isn’t any secret that W. Va. is 
in a state of depression. This fact has been given 
national publicity in many ways, and most recently 
it has been the politicians, particularly Kennedy and 
Humphrey, who have sought to make political capi- 
tal out of these conditions. 




These conditions in W- Va. 
have suddenly taken on a great 
deal of significance, not be- 
cause the conditions of living 
are so depressed, but because 
the vote here in the primary 
election held May 10 was cru- 
cial fo both Kennedy’s and 
Humphrey’s campaign for the 
coming presidential election, 
and actually caused Humphrey 
to quit. 

WITHOUT A JOB 

But the thing that has been 
of concern to miners who have 
been laid off when mines clos- 
ed by the scores and others 
who were laid off by the thou- 
sands with the increasing in- 
troduction of continuous min- 
ing machines has been: “How 
am I going to keep my family 
alive without a job?” 

When the first few thousands 
were involved, it was shrugged 
off by many as, “Just one of 
those things.” But it , .wasn’t 
shrugged off by those thrown 
out of jobs. 

ALL STARVING TOGETHER’ 

Those hit first were able to 
go elsewhere to look for work, 
or could find work in other 
mines. But as the conditions in 
the mines worsened with addi- 
tional mine shut downs and the 


continuous miner was intro- 
duced with a vengeance, this 
avenue was shut off. 

And for those who had gone 
elsewhere to find work, with 
the cut-backs of the working 
force which took place with the 
introduction of automated meth- 
ods of production throughout 
industry, these men were among 
the first to be laid off. 

They came back home — 
there was nowhere else to 
go. And there is no work 
here. An expression often 
heard is: “Well anyway, you 
can’t say we don’t have de- 
mocracy here — we’re all 
starving together.” 

CONTINUOUS MINER 
A MAN -KILLER 

The other side of this situ- 
ation relates to the men still 
, working in the mines. Every 
day increasing pressures are 
being brought to bear by mine 
management for men to work 
even faster and harder than the 
man-killing pace they have 
been working under. 

Always held before them 
as a means of intimidation is 
the cruel fact that, “There 
are plenty of men out of work 
who would be glad to have 
your job, so you’d better do 
what you’re told.” 


The Working Day 

By Angela Terrano 

I am turning this spaee over this issue to a report by 
Robert Brody on the recent civil defense protests in N.Y.C. 

—A. T. 


CIVIL DEFENSE PROTEST IN NEW YORK CITY 


NEW YORK — At least 500 
people and another hundred ob- 
serving from across the street, 
gathered in City Hall Park to 
protest the civil defense drills 
and the false security they en- 
gender. The first sit-down in 
City Hall Park took place in 
1955 and every year since then 
groups numbering from '15 to 
30 have gone to jail rather than 
obey the “State Emergency De- 
fense Act.” The Catholic Work- 
er, Peacemakers, and War Re- 
sisters League staged these first 
protests. 

Other protests were staged at 
city campuses — 400 at City Col- 
lege (where police picked up 
100 I.D. cards for the district 
attorney) 150 at Brooklyn Col- ' 
lege, 45 at Columbia. 

This year nearly 300 people 
filled out cards saying they re- 
fuse to take shelter. 

Two groups led the organiza- 
tion of this protest. The Civil 
1 Defense Protest Committee jrep- 
resenting the fore-mentioned 
groups, and the Walk for Peace, 
a new grouping. 

From the questions asked me | 
while I was distributing leaf- 
lets, I found that most of the 
people were “beginners” to this 
type of demonstration. Of those 
gathered in the park only 47 
decided to either seek shelter 
or at least, leave the park. 
Many of the people who re- 
mained had intended tie seek 
shelter, but changed their mind 
when the large turn-out gave 
them confidence. When the 
police lieutenant stood on a 
park bench and called, “Jtf you 
do not move you will be placed 
under arrest,” the crowd booed 


and stood their ground. “Aren’t 
you Americans?” asked the 
lieutenant. There was a loud 
cheer and singing of “We shall 
not be moved” and “America 
the Beautiful.” 

The police made token arrests 
rounding up 27 people in the 
two available wagons. First the 
men were questioned and refus- 
ers quietly herded in. Mean- 
while, on the south end of the 
park police had a field day 
hauling off girls by arms and 
legs, as three New York Mirror 
photos showed. 

Only one of the 27 was known 
to the C.N.V.A. as having been 
arrested for civil disobedience 
before. This was Dave Wylord 
of Omaha Action. Most of the 
arrested were students. Five 
were under 21. Ten were girls. 

Perennial civil disobedience 
activists, Hennaey, Dorothy 
Day, and Maurer of the Cath- 
olic Worker and Art Harvey of 
Peacemakers were present. Also 
present were novelists Hay 
Boyle and Norman Mailer. Mrs. 
Boyle led students in singing 
Battle Hymn of the Republic. 

I am sure that the participa- 
tion of socialist groupings this 
year accounts for much of the 
success of the disobedience 
campaign. But we shall not for- 
get that students, world-wide, 
are taking the .leadership foir 
human rights. The pendulum 
swings. It begins in Greensboro, 
N.C., it swings to Johannesburg, 
and swings back to sit-downs 
throughout the South, demon- 
strations in the North. The pen- 
dulum hits Korea and its rev- 
erherations are felt in Turkey. 
The pendulum swings. 

—Robert Brody 
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T.IJ.C. Ultimatum Goes to E.T.U.: 
Take Action or Face Suspension 


The Electrical Trades Union 
will be suspended from mem- 
bership in the General Council 
of the Trades Union Congress 
if the E.T.U. executive commit- 
tee has not decided, by May 
18, either to take legal action 
against those who allege ballot- 
rigging, or to accept a judicial 
inquiry into the charges. 

If the T.U.C. get no reply 
from the E.T.U., it is likely 
that suspension will not fol- 
low -until the T.U.C.’s next 
meeting, on May 25. 

Frank Cousins, of the Trans- 
port Union; Ted Hill, of the 
Boilermakers; and 3 others vot- 
ed aganist the decision, which 
won by a majority of 20 to 5. 
Ten other members were ab- 
sent. 

* * * 

Former Communist E.T.U. 
member, Les Cannon, is taking 
legal action against the E.T.U. 
executive. The E.T.U. made this 
a pretext for deferring a deci- 
sion on the choice given them 
by the T.U.C. last month. Can- 
non has offered to withdraw 
proceedings to make it easy for 
the E.T.U. to accept the T.U.C. 
request, but the E.T.U. execu- 
tive have npt responded to the 
bait. 

The C.P. members at the top 
of the E.T.U. are no fools; if 
they run true to form, they will 
“accept in principle” the T.U.C. 
alternatives, but will fix no 
date for action. 

In any case, only the an- 
nual Congress, next Septem- 
ber, of delegates from all 
T.U.C. unions, has the power 
to expel a union from their 
. ranks. Delegates are less 
likely than union executives 
on the General Council to 
favour the expulsion of their 
brother rank-and-filers in the 
E.T.U. 

It is for the E.T.U. rank-and- 
file to re-assert majority rule. 
The C.P. — and Catholic Action 
and Labour Party — branch job- 
hunters exist. As one E.T.U. 


steward wrote recently, “I gave 
ar copy of News & Letters to my 
branch chairman. Being a C.P. 
member, he called the paper 
‘dirty’ because of the article 
on the E.T.U.” 


Bulletins 

Crossman Reaches’ Summit 

Dick Crossman, Labour 
Party Vice-Chairman, referred 
to Tony Crossland, MP, and 
himself as the “only two great 
thinkers in the party today,” 
when he spoke to the Norwe- 
gian Students Association in 
Oslo — and even Crossland’s 
view, that socialism should 
“come to terms with managed 
capitalism” was “a philosophy 
of appalling complacency.” 

He said later that the work- 
ing class had been given “an 
extent of luxurious living prob- 
ably unequaHed since the Ro- 
man emperors in their hey 
day.” He should visit East Lon- 
don more often to view the 
byzantine splendour of thl 
workers’ life. 

* * * 

Miners Against Apartheid 

90,000 South Wales miners 
are urged by' thejr Area Execu- 
tive to boycott the matches fix- 
ed up with the South African 
touring teams. The Welsh Rug- 
by Union and the Glamorgan 
Cricket Club have been ap- 
proached to cancel the matches, 
but they refused to allow “sport 
and politics” to mix. 

Brother Evans of the N.U.M. 
Area Council says that some 
miners have called for a one- 
day protest strike. Feeling 
against apartheid is very strong 
in the Welsh valleys. 

“Our only alternative is to 
boycott the games. Miners 
Lodges will be circulated and 
a large number of miners will 
undoubtedly not attend the 
matches.” Poster parades and 
picketing outside the grounds 
are likely. 


DISCUSSION ARTICLE 


Birmingham Motor Strike Prompts Worker to Ask: 
'Why Not 4-Day Week? Why Not 3 /i Bay Week?’ 


LONDON — The strike of British Motor Corporation 
workers in Birmingham, because they want their 42-hour 
week spread over 4 nights instead of 5, has caused a 
furious outburst not only from the capitalist press, but 
also from the union leaders, as well as from the Com- 
munists who called the strikers “crazy.” 

Despite this, however, thei — 


strike is likely to have reper- 


AEU Ranks 
Blast Exec 


eussions in other places in the 
not too distant future. Why? 
Because it, first of all, raises 
the question of who is best able 
to organise production, the 
workers or the management. 

* * * 


on Overtime 

The 50-man policy making 
Conference of the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union this year 
saw a deep cleavage between 
the delegates and the officials 
on the Executive Committee. 

The Conference passed a 
resolution condemning the 
E.C. for refusing to operate 
National Committee policy 
that overtime must cease 
where redundancy occurs. 

Gateshead delegate, Bro. Cel- 
lini, said the E.C. gave the em- 
ployers a free hand to sack men 
without protest, and to main- 
tain production on union-sanc- 
tioned overtime while brothers 
were walking the streets. 

Bro. Fleming, of Barrow-in- 
•Furness, slammed the E.C. and 
its instruction that A.E.U. Dis- 
| trict Committees must carry out 
: overtime agreements. 

He said, it the shop wanted 
to down tools or ban overtime 
| to avoid sackings, the union 
should not interfere. He warned 
the E.C. — (Bro. Boyd for the 
E.C. answered that they were 
quiet impervious to threats) — 
that their "popularity” was 
based on full employment de- 
spite their two-faced attitude to 
the rank and file, and that they 
might find their seats filled 
with “werewolves” who would 
let the employers know where 
the power really lies. 


Contrary to what the bosses 
think, most intelligent workers 
are quite aware of the need to 
expand production on an ever- 
increasing scale if their own 
living standards are to rise and 
a new system of society is to 
become a reality. v 

The first important feature 
of this Birmingham strike is, 
therefore, not whether the 
workers’ demands are right or 
wrong, but their determina- 
tion that they themselves are 
going to control production 
and their conditions of labour. 

Now, as to the second point: 
Is the idea of a 4- or a 314- 
day week crazy, as the Daily 
Express and the Daily Worker 
both seem to think? This, to 
my mind, illustrates, as nothing 
else can, just how far ahead of 
the so-called managers the or- 
dinary worker is. 

* * * 

Modern industry is expensive 
both in its initial outlay and in 
its cost of maintenance of the 
manchinery of production. So, 
in any system, and certainly in 
a socialist system, it is vitally 
necessary to make the most 
possible use of that machinery. 

Now, there are 168 hours 
in a week. .Divide the week 
up into 4 shifts, and yop get 
a working week of 42 hours. 
Allow 4 hours for meal breaks, 
and you get a working week 
of 38 hours spread over 3 Vts 


days, with another 3V4 days 
left for rest kid relaxation. 

What could be more economi- 
cal than that? The plants would 
be kept going all around the 
clock, 7 days out of 7, so that 
the maximum use could be ex- 
tracted from plant and ma- 
chinery. Production would be 
greatly increased. There would 
be more work for the unem- 
ployed. OVERTIME WOULD BE 
IMPOSSIBLE, and a 38-hour 
week would be a 38-hour week! 
The cost of production could 
be cut without worsening the 
workers’ conditions of labour. 

Of course, there is just one 
little snag: The task of organis- 
ing such a system would be so 
great that it could only be made 
possible if it were organised 
by the workers themselves. 

So, what do you say? Shall 
we make it a 3 14 -day week? 

— A.E.U. Member 
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Readers' 

I Views 

’If Could Happen Here ’ 


Are Workers Better Off Today than in the ’30s? 


“Engineering Worker,” in the 
Jan. issue, commented that the 
workers were worse off than 
ever before. This remark seems 
to have stirred up a hornets’ 
nest. One or two readers have 
written in indignantly protest- 
ing at the idea that under a 
welfare state we could be worse 
off than in the hungry ’30s. 

At first sight this seems 
reasonable, for the thought that 
all our struggles have not pre- 
vented our lot from getting 
worse is a hard pill to swallow 
—at least for some it is. 

But let’s look at it in a ra- 
tional light. Does the fact that 
we now have more commodi- 
ties — TV, washing machines, 
Ford cars, etc., make our lives 
any happier or contented? Also, 
at what cost do we enjoy these 
luxuries? 

jFirst of all, our higher stand- 
ard bf living can be attributed 
to 4 factors: 

1) The introduction of the 
incentive bonus and piece work, 
which may give a man 2 pay 
packets for which he will do 3, 
4, or 5 men's work.. In other 
words, slave-driving. 

2) Persistent overtime which 


makes a mockery of a 44, 42 
or even a 36-hour week. You 
can argue it how you like, the 
fact remains that many work- 
ers work longer, even longer 
hours than in the ’30s, and 
certainly not less. 

3) The fact that most wives 
now go out to work. (They have 
to, to pay for that new Ford, 
TV, continental holiday, etc.) 

4) The tendency for young 
couples to have fewer children. 

This is the price we pay for 
our so-called standard of liv- 
ing. If you get down to the 
basic rate, you will find that 
it is lower, in real terms, than 
before the war. What happens, 
then, if unemployment rises, 
overtime stops, and bonus rates 
go down? Most workers are 
over their heads hi debt as 
it is. 

Moreover, Automation tends 
to do away with bonus and 
piece work and revert to a basic 
rate, but it is just these basic 
rates which are low. ; ; 

All this, of course, does not 
take note of the frustrating 
nature of work, especially in 
a large engineering factory. 

At one time, a tradesman, 


could take an interest and 
pride in Ws work. It wasn’t 
slavery, far from it, he actual- 
ly enjoyed it. But that was 
onoe upon a time, not today. 

The various operations have 
been reduced and broken down 
to such an extent that his life 
Is sheer torment. He works au- 
tomatically with nothing -to oc- 
cupy his mind. A life of bore- 
dom to which is added a slave- 
driving pace. 

A tool-maker told me the 
other day of his experiences 
when he went to Fords for a 
job. When he saw the tool shop 
he was taken aback. There were 
all old toolmakers, but there 
might just as well have been 
young boys for all the skill 
needed. One toolmaker spent 
all day at a little bench lathe 
turning out little brushes, day 
in day out, year in year out. 
If he is there 20 years time 
he will still be turning out 
those little brushes. 

He said to me, “When I saw 
that,’ I turned on heels and 
got right out of there. If I had 
stayed, I would have gone rav- 
ing mad.” He didn’t take the 
job. He could have made £30 


a week, but he would rather 
work for less than half of that, 
than work in what he calls a 
mad-house. 

If there are still some read- 
ers who are not convinced, let 
them get on a London bus and 
ask the conductor if his lot is 
better than before the war. 

Let them take a trip on the 
London Tube in the rush hour 
and see people, yes human be- 
ings, traveling under such con- 
ditions that if they were cattle, 
those responsible would get 10 
years hard labor. 

Let them re-read Marx’s 
“Communist Manifesto,” where 
Marx talks of the growing 
misery, mental degradation, and 
slavery of the workers, and 
asserts that in proportion as 
capital accumulates, the lot of 
the worker, be his payment 
high or low, most grow worse. 

Strange, that after over 80 
years of study, the professional 
Marxists still don’t have a clue 
as to what Marx was talking 
about. But the London busmen 
know, all right, so do Fords 
workers. Go ask THEM. 

—Martin Franks 
London 


The January and February 
issues of News & Letters 
were well read by my col- 
leagues at work. We had 
heard that conditions were 
worse in the U.S. plants, but 
we never thought things 
eould be so grim. It was a 
warning to us all that it 
could happen here. 

Possibly one factor is the 
heavy unemployment in the 
States. Also, in the "Land 
of the Free,” the last thing 
some men dare do is to 
think lest they he called 
“Communist,” shunned by 
their fellows, publicly 
abused and victimised. If we 
are not careful, even here in 
England, we could be slaves. 

My own personal feeling 
is that Industry must he 
“democratised" for the sake 
of the community. Do not be 
surprised to receive sub- 
scriptions from others here 
at Fords. 

New Friend 
Fords, Dagenham 
* * * 

I was with the Hunger 
Marchers years ago. The way 
things are drifting there may 
be some more. 

Veteran 

Leicester 



Wm 




Page Four 

SUMMIT TO WAR? 

On both sides of the Iron Curtain preparations for 
the peace conference had every ear-mark of preparations 
for war. After having been caught in a lie about the 
spy plane sent to Russia by Central Intelligence, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower then proceeded to brag about it as if 
it were the thing to do on the eve of the summit. 

KHRUSHCHEV, not to be outdone either in a 
holier-than-thou attitude or in sabre rattling, condemned 
the U. S. for spoiling the atmosphere for peace talks, 
whereupon he went on to brag about the fantastic 
weapon that shot down the spy plane allegedly at 68,000 
feet aloft. 

He threatened to wipe off the face of the earth any 
country that allowed the U. S. military bases from which 
such spy planes could be sent off. Khrushchev’s bellig- 
erence nearly torpedoed the conference at its opening 
siession where he designated the spy plane as an “act of 
aggression” and demanded that “those responsible be 
punished.” 

. MILLIONS, NAY, BILLIONS throughout the world 
know that the established leaders in each country are 
adept in making the other country appear as “aggres- 
sor,” but that war results from much more basic causes 
than “aggression.” Or, to put it more precisely, acts of 
aggression are only the manifestations of irreconcilable 
capitalist conflicts. 

In the present case, the conflicts between America 
and Russia for world domination, are kept in harness 
only by virtue of the class struggle in each country. 
This, indeed, is behind Eisenhower reversing himself 
and saying that spy planes have been stopped indefin- 
itely, even as it is the reason behind Khrushchev allow- 
ing himself to be taken into a huddle by Macmillan. 
Both Khrushchev and Eisenhower would like to lull 
the common man to sleep while they prepare for war. 

Only, in part, is this due to the fact that both know 
that it really does not matter who is the “aggressor” in 
setting off the H-Bomb. Once it is set off, civilization 
itself, as one American scientist (Dr. William Pickering) 
put it, is but “one-half hour from total annihilation.” 

THE GREATER REASON behind trying to save 
sorhething out of this first of a “series” of summit con- 
ferences, is the crisis in each country:® Khrushchev’s 
T Year Plan is beset with a shortage of labor and Eisen- 
hower’s Administration by a surplus of labor, that is an 
~ unemployed army of 5 million as a near-bedrock under- 
neath his phony prosperity. 

Spying and counter-spying is as common as talking 
of peace while preparing for war. If the latest incident 
proves anything at all it is that the so-called series of 
summit peace meetings can serve as the summit to war. 

„ It is clear that everything in this outlived capital- 

•istic system is invested with its opposite. Just as the 
worker knows that Automation, capable of lightening 
labor, under capitalism only sweats labor the more while 
, it throws millions out of work, both at the same time; 
just as the scientist knows that out of the splitting of 
the atom came, not the greatest energy source on earth, 
but the most destructive weapon; Just as the Negro 
knows that the U. S. Supreme Court decision on de- 
segregation in schools, on its 6th anniversary this May 
17th, has produced not a single ripple in the Deep South 
except where mass action has forced it; so the man on 
the street, be it Main St., U.S.A. or U.S.S.R., now knows 
this stark fact: THAT THE SUMMIT TO PEACE MAY 
BECOME THE SUMMIT TO WAR. THIS NOW HAS 
BECOME THE FACT OF OUR EVERY DAY LIVING. 

This is true, whether the conference had 

TEMPORARILY PATCHED MATTERS UP OR NOT. 

If Macmillan and De Gaulle are permitted now to 
appear as the great conciliators who will bring the Big 
Two together, ask any African in British East Africa or 
French North Africa whether they are known there as 
anything other than oppressor? Or ask the 100,000 who 
’ met in Trafalgar Square to protest the use of the H- 
Bomb. More than that. The millions and the billions 
throughout the world know that warfare, nuclear or 
otherwise, solves nothing so long as the capitalistic 
system which produces it remains. 

• These leaders cannot he entrusted with any such 

life-and-death decisions as war. It is our lives they are 
playing with. They must not be allowed to do so. The 
people themselves must decide. Only when the popula- 
tion to a man runs production and the state can a 
totally new society on truly human foundations he built. 
The basis for it is to hold the question of war in its 
own hands. 
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Readers 


THE NEGRO STRUGGLE 

The students in the South 
have touched not only South- 
ern youth, and not only 
Negro youth, but every boy 
and girl in the country. 

Negro Mother 
Detroit 
* * * 

What is discrimination? I 
will explain it. Discrimina- 
tion is . . . well, the Negroes 
in the South are just as 
much of a person as the 
Whites in the South are, 
aren’t they? So don’t you 
think that they should be 
allowed to eat at the lunch 
counters? Well, they aren’t 
allowed to. Some of th e Ne- 
groes just sit at the lunch 
counters, wanting to eat, but 
nobody serves them, and 
they get arrested! 

So the White in the North 
are carrying signs in front 
of Woolworth’s (that is the 
store, or the main store, that 
won’t let the Negroes eat), 
and the NegToes are carrying ‘ 
them too, saying things like,' 
“LET’S END THE CIVIL 
WAR!” 

Do you get it? 

8V4-year-old Girl 
Massachusetts 
* * * 

Some people still don’t 
seem to understand why 
we’re walking the picket 
lines. The Negro isn't walk- 
ing so he can sit beside a 
white girl. He’s walking be- 
cause he wants his freedom 
and aims to get equality. 

Picket 

Detroit 

* * Jk 

To clear up any situation, 
you have to get to the bot- 
tom of it. To me, that means 
that the fellow on the bot- 
tom will someday have to 
become the fellow on the 
top. Everybody has to have 
the same rights before this 
struggle will ever end. Just 
how it will come about I 
dont think anybody can say 
yet, but I think we’ve seen 
enough to know that it’s go- 
ing to have to be done by 
Negro and white together. 

Negro Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

The problem of the South 
is at this moment in one of 
it’s crucial periods. This is 
so because, for the first time, 
a ray of light is beginning to 
show . . . the fact that Negro 
students are at last taking 
things into their own hands, 
and that the youth of the 
Negro race is proving itself 
to be highly capable of de- 
termining the avenues of 
working for first class citi- 
zenship. First, the Montgom- 
ery Bus Boycott, and sec- 
ondly, the present Sit-Down 
Strikes are indicative of the 
absolute and complete self- 
involvement of each and 
every Negro student in the 
South of re-shaping his own 
destiny. This is truly a means 
of comfort. 

However, as recent out- 
bursts have indicated, there 
is reason for sharing Martin 
L. King’s fear of violence. 
We certainly hope that this 
will not happen and that the 
method of “Peaceful Protest” 
will continue to be enforced 
and eventually be successful! 

Professional 
Los Angeles 


Our people don’t take what 
they used to. In the stores, 
if our people are snubbed, 
they make it their business 
to speak to the manager and 
find out what the practice is. 
Most of the stores hire "'col- 
ored now, though. Even for 
part-time, like school girls 
after school is out. That is 
soriiething really new around 
here. 

When colored are in line, 
whites seem to assume that 
they have preference over 
them and some walk right 
past us to the counter. The 
most democratic store in 
town has been Donahoe’s as 
far as I can tell. The ! girls 
there make the whites take 
their turn-, even if they get 
so angry they just walk out. 

At some of the stores — 
like Murphy’s, before they 
started hiring colored them- ■ 
selves — it used to be that 
they wouldn’t wait on you 
until after all the whites 
were served. There were 
plenty of times when they 
pulled something like that 
on me that I’d let them 
weigh up a lot of things and 
get them all ready — • and 
when they reached for the 
money I’d just walk away. 

Steelworker’s Wife 
Pittsburgh 
* * * 

TRUTH AND 
HALF-TRUTH 

A friend of mine in New 
York sent me clippings of 
the demonstrations that took 
place in that city on May 3 
against the nation-wide Civil 
Defense drill that was tak- 
ing place to dramatize that 
it is no protection against 
the anhiliation that Nuclear 
War will bring. What amazed 
me the most was the way 
the press can distort the 
truth without actually lying. 
The few short reports I had 
read in the papers here, for 
example, had merely stated 
around 26 demonstrators had- 
been arrested in City Hall 
Park, and a picture showed 
two women being hauled 
away. The same “facts” were 
on the TV news that night. 
That sounded like a pretty 
small demonstration, to say 
the least. 

But the New Vork papers, 
which naturally had to carry 
the whole story, reported 
that only 26 were arrested 
because they hadn’t enough 
patrol wagons to haul away 
the hundreds assembled in 
the Park. Even the New 
York papers didn’t agree 
with the exact number of 
the hundreds. The New York 
Times reported 150 in the 
park and “hundreds of 
others” on the sidewalks. ' 
The New York Post reported 
700. In addition the papers 
reported that there were 500 
students who defied the 
order to get to Air Raid shel- 
ters at City College, Brook- 
lyn College and Columbia 
University. Even high school 
students participated in their 
schools, marching to the 
principal’s office to protest. 

I guess it’s the same old 
“figures don’t lie, but liars 
can figure” story — but it 
grows more "deadly all the 
time. 

Disgusted 

Detroit 

(See First Hand Report 
Page 2) 

* * * 

I hope you carry mm e 
of the true facts about the 


Aldermaston March that 
was staged in London on 
Easter Monday. As I fin- 
ally learned, the crowd in 
Trafalgar Square reached 
100,000 — but the papers in 
this country seemed to do 
everything they could to 
play down the size of this 
protest against Nuclear 
Warfare, short of down- 
right lying. Not only was 
vory little news carried at 
all, but where it was, the 
crowds were estimated at 
the minimum, although 
the conservative New 
York Times had to admit 
to at least 75,000 — or pic- 
tures were taken of a few 
marchers in the line, as 
Newsweek did, instead of 
a large enough shot of the 
40,000 that made up the 
line of march to show how 
big it really was. 

Reader 
New York 
* * * 

NEW READERS AND 
NEW SUPPORTERS 

This week there were two 
meetings, one on South Afri- 
ca at which Kennth Kaunda 
spoke, and the other an 
N.A.A.C.P. meeting on South 
U.S.A. News & Letters was 
so timely that we sold 133 
copies of the April issue and 
114 copies of the Afro-Asian 
pamplet. 

Organizer 
Loo Angeles 
*. * * 

The article from an auto 
worker in the last issue 
called “How Much Exhaust 
Can a Man Stand?” which 
asked M.D. how much fresh 
air a man requires and de- 
scribed how much dust and 
gas an auto worker must 
breathe into his body each 
day really hit home in onr 
shop! After the issue was 
distributed at the gate that 
article was clipped out and 
pasted up in the rest-rooms. 
The paper is always well- 
received in our shop and 
you can s <?e guys reading it 
all day after a distribution, 
but this was the first time I 
noticed that the guys 
brought their papers back 
with them the next day, too. 

Chrysler Worker 
Detroit 

>... * * * 

To get more people inter- 
ested in our ideas you have 
to go out and talk to them. 
Literature is good. Some 
people love to read. But a 
little talking sometimes goes 
a lot further, to my way of 
thinking. 

If nobody had stopped to 
talk to me on the picket line 
and tell me about News and 
Letters, I might never have 
found it. Not everybody will 
be interested, sure. But if 
we just keep talking, who 
knows? I always figure I 
may get someone interested 
who will be much better 
than me. 

New Reader 
Detroit 

* * * 

I was talking with four 
high school students who 
have been picketing who 
were so interested in News 
and Letters that they began 
reading it aloud to each 
other. They may send in ar- 
ticles soon - . . There are 
many others who’ve read the 
paper with great interest. 


NEWS & LETTERS 


Views 


. . . I think they all recog- 
nize that we draw our ideas 
from the self-activity of the 
masses, and that we want 
others to write freely for 
N&L. 

Committee Member 
Massachusetts 

* * * 5 • 

LEADERS AND RANKS 

I sure wouldn’t ever be a 
foreman! The little bosses at 
Ford’s get it from all sides. 
When something goes wrong, 
it’s just like in the Army, 
except they have different 
names for rank. But it works 
the same. The plant super 
gets on the assistant super, 
who gets on the department 
super who gets on his assist- 
ant super who gets on the 
boss who gets on the men. 
Then the men get on their 
committee man who also 
gets on the boss. He’s in the 
middle getting it from all 
sides. 

Ford Worker 
Detroit 

' V'S'* . * * 

In the mill, the first help- 
er is supposed to be boss of 
his furnace, He keeps his 
. second helper and his pit- 
man jumping. The foreman 
keeps him straight. The sen- 
ior metal foreman keeps the 
foreman straight. Then you 
have the assistant superin- 
tendent who keeps him 
straight, and . . . 

Steelworker 
. Homestead 

*. * ,* ' 

. Three things have run 
through my mind about the 
time study man. He’s a slave 
pusher; he is just looking 
out for himself; he is the 
man who is a power seeker. 

His dept, is just like labor 
relations. He has a certain 
agenda to take care of, and 
he’s going to over-do it if 
he can make a good showing. 
It makes him a bigger man 
and at the end of the year 
he can share the profit. 

That’s what I call a blood- 
sucker. For he’s sucking the 
other men’s blood in order 
to live himself. 

Welder 

Detroit 

* * * 

AUTOMATION 

At the shop in which I 
worked there were 120 men 
employed in the foundry 
working on the furnaces. 
They automated the work by 
installing three machines. 
There are three men there 
now, each operating a ma- 
chine, and 117 men are 
thrown out of work. This is 
what has been labeled as 
progress. It sure is a crazy 
world when someone can 
call laying off that number 
of men progress. 

Auto Parts Worker 
Detroit 

* * * ' 

Science to me is great — 
but I can’t see the scientist. 

I can’t see him do anything 
in the working man’s favor. 

Negro Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

Automation has separated 
us. Before these machines 
there used to be 8 or 10 
guys doing the same job. If 
one guy couldn’t do the job 
and the company tried to 
fire him it would spread 
throughout the plant. Every- 


body would know about it 
and be ready to fight it. 

The only reason I prefer 
working on the “merry-go- 
round” even though it is 
the hardest, worst and fast- 
est job in the shop, is that 
you are working right next 
to someone. It makes a dif- 
ference. You forget the 
strain and pressure you’re 
under when you can talk to 
someone else. Sometimes I 
forget the time and the day 
goes by. When you work by 
yourself you’re fighting in 
your own mind and every 
minute you look up. to see 
what time it is, 

Chrysler Production Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

THE WORKING DAY 

There’s not a job in any 
plant today that is not 
against the man’s health in 
one way or the other. If he’s 
not sucking too much dust 
in his lungs he’s getting too 
much smoke or too much 
chemicals or something. 
There’s just too much of it 
going into his body. His 
body can’t fight it forever. 
The older you get the lower 
your resistance gets. 

. Chrysler Worker 
44 Detroit 

* * 

You just have to gear 
yourself up to work in Hie 
mill, get your mind set to 
what you have to do. When 
I first started to work in 
the mill, I couldn’t get 
used to working on Satur- 
day and Sunday. I’d be go- 
ing into the mill on Satur- 
day when everybody else 
was getting ready to go out 
and have a good time. But 
like everything else, in a 
couple of years it wears off 
and you don’t think much 
about it. When they tell you 
you’re working 4 to 12, it’s 
4 to 12 and you’ve just got 
to make it. If it’s 12 to 8, you 
got to make it. If it’s 8 to 4, 
that’s it. The mill schedule 
runs your life, and that’s 
that. 

Steelworker 

Pittsburgh 

* * * 

It’s pretty bad to have to 
get up in the morning and 
go on a job when you know 
you’ll have somebody nag- 
ging at you most of the day, 
and through no fault of your 
own. The company seems to 
have guys come around just 
to keep looking for some- 
thing to nag about. I figure 
the whole point must be to 
keep your morale bent so 
they can drive you any way 
they want to drive you. As 
long as your morale isn’t too 
high, and the men are all 
split up they figure the men 
will take whatever they drop 
on them. 

Steelworker 

Pittsburgh 

* * * 

IN QUEST OF DIGNITY 

It’s all over the world to- 
day — the quest for dignity. 
Men are at last beginning to 
ask “Why?” Why should a 
small powerful minority con- 
trol the rest of humanity? 
And that’s all it is — a pow- 
erful few. They have kept 
the rest of us ground down, 
busy and preoccupied with 
trying to earn a living. But 
they have finally worn us 


out — physically, mentally, 
and financially, too. Now all 
over the world men are 
stopping to ask, “Why?” 

Nurse 

Detroit 

* * * 

One thing I learned early, 
when we used to have dem- 
onstrations against the king 
back in Iraq, was that you 
have to take your rights. 
They never give them to 
you. 

Worker 

- Detroit 

* * * 

War and Peace 

The West breathed easier 
after Khrushchev crushed 
the Workers Councils in 
Hungary. American “libera- 
tion” sabre-rattling is muted 
now, for they did not lift a 
finger to aid Hungary, and 
are exposed. 

With the status quo main- 
tained, the stage is set for 
“fresh” summitry, and 
“agreed” increased produc- 
tion of military waste-pro- 
duction behind scripted veil- 
ed threats to unnerve (does 
It?) the masses of both East 
and West Europe, as in East 
and West Germany. 

The re-unification of Ger- 
many won’t be got by C.N.D. 
campaigns, as your reader 
Otter suggests, neither will 
peace. Both will be won by 
the derision of the ordinary 
folk to assert majority rule 
for once and for good. Only 
the factory workers, acting 
IN the factories — as in Buda- 
pest where they led the 
whole people — can win all 
that decent people desire. 

“Not Convinced" 
» Stratford 


Dear Editor, 

I am writing you on behalf 
of Ronald Segal, editor of 
AFRICA SOUTH. As you 
may know, both Ronald 
Segal and his magazine are 
now in London “in exile." . . . 

Because of your interest in 
the struggle for freedom in 
the Union of So.uth Africa, 
1 am appealing to you for 
help. If you are familiar 
with AFRICA SOUTH and 
its history, then 1 am sure 
you know that it does not 
have the funds necessary 
, . . Now, more than ever, 
the magazine which will be 
called AFRICA SOUTH in 
EXILE for as long as it has 
to be published away from 
its home in Cape Town, 
needs the help and support 
of all who abhor Apartheid. 

An annual subscription of 
four issues is $3.00; in- 
dividual copies are 75c. 
Please write: 

Mrs. M. Singer, 336 
Summit Ave., Mount 
Vernon, N.Y. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. Singer 


SUBSCRIBE 

TO 

NEWS & LETTERS 


12 ISSUES $1.00 
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TWO WORLDS 

By Raya Dunayevskaya, author of 
MARXISM AND FREEDOM 

AFRICAN SOCIALISM, Leopold Sedar Senghor 
American Society of African Culture — N.Y. $1.25 

“To Build A Universal Civilization” 

Leopold Sedar Senghor is the poet, scholar, politician 
who is the president of the Party of African Federation 
as well as of th‘e Federal Assembly of Mali (Federation 
of Senegal and Soudan). On June 8, 1959, he delivered a 
Report to the Constituitive Congress of his Party which, 
in an abbreviated form, has been published in this coun- 
try under the title of “African Socialism.” In its serious 
concern with theoretical foundations for the building 6f 
a new society, it has no parallel in today’s orations. 

At a time when the weary American intellectual has 
been so brainwashed both by the Cold War and the 
threat of Nuclear War between America and Russia, that 
he declaims “The End of Ideology,” (1) the world that is 

fighting for its freedom at the cost of its very life 

Africa — is charged with a dynamism of ideas. As Leopold 
Senghor puts it: “ A nation that refuses to keep its 
rendezvous with history, that does not believe itself to 
be the bearer of a unique message — that nation is finish- 
ed, ready to be placed in a museum. The Negro African 
is not finished even before he gets started. Let him 
speak; above all, let him act. Let him bring like a leaven, 
his message to the world in order to help build a uni- 
versal civilization.” 

“Socialism Is A Hu manism ” 

It is true that the African intellectual is all too con- 
scious of the white imperialist legacy of economic under- 
development and human proverty to reach out for a total 
philosophy that challenges, at one and the same time, not 
only both contenders for world power, but the specific 
dominant economy over his country — France in the case 
of French-speaking West Africa of which the Mali Fed- 
eration is a part. This has nothing, however, to do with 
not knowing the ideological battles that have dominated 
Europe since Karl Marx raised the banner of liberation 
in the mid-19th century. 

"Let us recapitulate Marx’s positive contributions,” 
says Senghor. “They are: the philosophy of humanism, 
economic theory, dialectical method.” Senghor writes 
with the simplicity that comes from a profound under- 
standing both of “Socialism is a humanism” and “Social- 
ism is a method.” The fact that he aims to combine Marx- 
ism with utopian socialism as well as with religion in 
prder to create what he calls an “open socialism” or an 
“African type of socialism” is not without subjective 
motivations. But this does not obviate the fact that he 
wishes the philosophy of humanism that is Marxism to 
be the theoretic foundation for conducting a triple in- 
ventory of: (1) the traditional African civilization, (2) 
the encounter of this civilization with colonialism and" 
French cvilization, and (3) the economic resources and 
potentialities of the Mali Federation, which cannot exist 
outside of the economic complex of industrially ad- 
vanced lands. 

“Africa, My Africa” 

So powerful and world-enveloping a polarizing force 
is the Marxist theory of liberation that throughout the 
Middle East, the Orient, Africa, there are attempts of 
various religions, from Buddhism to Christianity and 
from that to Mohammedanism, to find a bridge to it, even 
as there is an attempt on the part of Communist China 
and Russia to ride under that banner, although their 
state capitalist societies are the very opposite of Marxist 
Humanism. I do not say that opportunism also character- 
izes the African intellectual. I do say that, while part of 
the critique of Marxism is due to the realities of present- 
day Africa which did not, (and could not) have formed 
part of Marx’s thought, other parts of Senghor’s critique 
of Marxism, especially on present-day economics, is 
either wrong or, as in the case of religion, overly subtle. 
“The atheism of Marx”, writes Senghor, “can be con- 
sidered a reaction of Christian origin against the histori- 
cal deviations of Christianity.” 

Oppression in Africa has always worn a white face. 
This weighs so heavily on the African Freedom Fighters 
that they react against any white face, even that of the 
worker. Thus Senghor claims that the standard of living 
of the European masses rose “ONLY at the expense of 
the standard of living of the masses in Asia and Africa”, 
and that, therefore, the European proletarian “has 
NEVER REALLY — I mean effectively opposed it.” (Em- 
phasis in both quotations added.) The very fact that 
Senghor must himself interpret “really” as “effectively” 
shows an awareness of proletarian struggles and revolu- 
tions. It is certainly too easy in today’s African realities 
to use that as an excuse to appeal, not to the proletariat 
of advanced countries, but to the authorities. It is certain- 
ly too high a price to pay when it entails an apology for 
De Gaulle who is exploiting not only the white prole- 
tariat but the North African (Algerian) revolutionary. 
The very fact that on all the concrete questions relating 
( Continued on Page 7) 
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Thinking It Out 

By Robert Ellery 

NEGRO STUDENTS SHOW THE WAY 


May 17, was the anniversary 
of the Supreme Court ruling 
that the schools of the nation 
must be desegrated. It is also 
the day that has been set aside 
to protect against the lack of 
desegregation and for those in 
the North to register their soli- 
darity with their brothers and 
sisters who are risking life and 
limb, by speaking out against 
segregation and boycotting the 
segregationist in the South. For 
no matter what the “moderate” 
spokesman of Southern bar- 
barism preach and no matter 
what the innovator of a new 
“law day” may pronounce, it 
is the activity, and not a re- 
liance on the courts, by Ne- 
groes in the South that has 
cracked links in the chain of 
white supremacy that manacles 
the South. 

Some of the recent victories, 
like the one of the sit-inners in 
Nashville, Tenn., do not appear 
overwhelming. The Negroes 
there will still be restricted to 
eating at lunch counters at cer- 
tain hours on certain days only. 
But nevertheless it is clearly a 


victory when it is understood 
that the struggle has not ended. 

The activity of the South- 
ern students have already 
achieved considerably mo re 
than the immediate goal of 
breaking down the segrega- 
tionist policies of the stores 
in the South. They have 
shown how intimate is the 
connection between the 
Negro struggles for freedom 
and the struggle of the ma- 
jority for their rights. 

Northern students who dem- 
onstrated for Negro rights in 
the areas of Massachusetts and 
Michigan found laws that pro- 
hibited them from distributing 
leaflets proclaiming their 
clause. Those who thought it 
was a question of helping the 
under-dog in the South, found 
their very own freedom of ex- 
pression was being abridged in 
the North. So we have students 
across the nation who are com- 
ing out by the thousands every 
week not only to picket Wool- 
worth stores but to express 
themselves on a variety of ques- 
tions. It is the Negro students 
who have created this new po- 
litical climate on the campuses. 


Democracy . . . South U.S.A. Version 


The president of the School 
Board in New Orleans sent out 
a questionaire to parents ask- 
ing “would they like to see the 
school kept open even though 
a small amount of integration 
is necessary” or would they 
rather see the schools close 
them permit this small amount 
of integration. 

Attending school in New 
Orleans are 50,383 Negroes 
and 41,463 whites. Of those who 
returned ballots there were 
14,114 who favored keeping the 
schools open and 12,978 who 


voted for closing them. Of 
those who favored the continu- 
ance of public “'education, 
11,407 were Negro. Of those 
who favored closing the 
schools, 12,299 were white. 

A clear majority of the par- 
ents were for keeping the 
schools open. Nevertheless 
Lloyd Rittiner, president of the 
School Board said, “I will abide 
by the wishes of the white 
people because they are the 
people who-shpport the school 
system and elect us to the 
School Board.” 


AFRICAN LEADER ENDS U S. VISIT; 
HAILS SOUTHERN FREEDOM FIGHT 


(Continued from Page 1) 

same kind of work, except that 
he cleans segregated coaches in 
which only Europeans are per- 
mitted to ride, is classed as a 
skilled worker, and receives 
from £50 to £80 a month (ap- 
proximately $140 to $220). 

Hand in hand with the de- 
gradation of the African at 
work is the constant police 
pressure. The dreaded knock 
on the door, in the middle of 
the night, by Special Branch 
men who violently rouse the 
African from sleep between 2 
and 4 a.m., and subject him to 
interrogation and sudden im- 
prisonment, is a daily tor- 
ment. 

Early in. 1959, an “emergency” 
was declared by Northern 
Rhodesia’s^white rulers in order 
• to destroy the Zambia African 
Congress, which is what the 
present .Nationalist party was 
previously called, the name 
coming from the ancient Afri- 
can empire of Zambesia. The 
name was banned and the top 
leaders were sent to remote 
prison camps. . 

Kaunda, who. is the father 
of six young boys, was spirit- 
ed away to a prison camp 
deep in the forest, which was 
cynically called a “Rustication 
Camp” by the white authori- 
" ties. He was kept in “Rustica- 
tion” for 2 months without 
charges. Then he was re- 
leased, immediately re-arrest- 
ed, and sentenced to two 
more months of imprisonment 
on the charges of (1) organ 
izing an assembly for an un- 
lawful purpose; and (2) or- 
ganizing an illegal assembly. 
Following his release, in, Janu- 


ary, 1960, he was unanimously 
re-elected president of his 
party — to which 95% of the 
Africans belong — -and which was 
renamed The United National 
Independence Party of Northern 
Rhodesia. 

“If bloodshed is to be pre- 
vented in Africa,” Kaunda 
warns, “the African must be 
given what he wants. We want 
to replace minority rule by 
majority rule. We cannot wait 
any longer.” 

When (he totalitarian apar- 
theid government of South Afri- 
ca imposed its new wave of 
terror with the recent massa- 
cre at Sharpeville, the white 
Dutch in Northern Rhodesia, 
Kaunda reports “were jubilant. 
‘That,’ they say, ‘is the way to 
handle Africans.’ My people are 
worried that more delays in in- 
dependence will bring them the 
same kind of violence and it 
may already have begun with 
the current ban. The killing of 
human beings is not a domestic 
question.” 

As he left the United States, 
Mr. Kaunda’s parting remarks 
were that the most hopeful 
development he has seen in a 
long' time was the way in 
which the Negro struggle 
down South has enlisted the 
aid of whites. This he calls a 
great hope for the future. 

* * * 

He appeals for funds to help 
his people carry on their strug- 
gle. Contributions may be sent 
directly to: Kenneth D. Kaunda, 
President: United National In- 
dependence Party of Northern 
Rhodesia; P. O. Box 302; 
Lusaka, W. Rhodesia; T. A. 
Unip. ■ ' 


The New Negro Wanfs 
Equality, Dignify, 
Complete Freedom 

What does the Southern 
Negro want? Why is he con- 
stantly demonstrating? • 

Many people have asked me 
these questions. The questions 
and answers are so simple that 
I have looked at -them with 
searching wonder. Then I re- 
member that I see the problem 
of racial discrimination more 
easily because I am the object 
of it. 

In their questions, most peo- 
ple use the term “southern 
Negro.” They disassociate the 
northern Negro in their strug- 
gle. This assumption is wrong. 
The struggle is not limited to 
one section of the county, but 
involves the Negro race in all 
these United States. To go one 
step further, it is the struggle 
of a minority group within the 
framework of a supposed de- 
mocracy. 

COMPLETE FREEDOM 

The Negro is fighting for 
those rights which are the prop- 
erty not only of every Ameri- 
can citizen, but of every human 
being. The Constitution of the 
United States guarantees these 
rights to all citizens of our 
country. Who is more of a citi- 
zen than the American Negro! 

The Negro wants equality, 
self-respect; and the dignity 
that is the property of all 
human beings. He wants com- 
plete freedom from the racial 
spectrum. 

Many people state the Negro 
is pushing too hard to break 
his chains. Many of the older 
Negroes and some of the young- 
er generation think this also. 
THE “NEW NEGRO” 

I am one of the “New Ne- 
groes” who doesn’t believe in 
this sheepish Uncle Tom ap- 
proach. When speaking of leg- 
islation, I stop and remember 
that it was some time aftei^ 
other nations abolished slav- 
ery before it disappeared in 
America. 

When I consider four hun- 
dred years of toil and persecu- 
tion and of being the national 
scapegoat, when I think of the 
Negro participating in every 
war of America from its begin- 
ning, and when I consider that 
a white immigrant can receive 
the full rights of a citizen in 
a short time, I personally don’t 
think that the Negro is pushing 
hard enough. 

LUNCH COUNTERS A 
FIRST STEP 
The sit-ins, Southern students 
tell me, are a protest against 
the racist rape of human dig- 
nity. Lunch counter segrega- 
tion is a phase of discrimina- 
tion which happened to be 
singled out for national and 
international exposure. The stu- 
dents feel that the only true 
means of ending racial segre- 
gation will* be through the com- 
bined effort of masses of peo- 
ple in protest. 

20,000,000 Negroes in the past 
have been robbed of their birth- 
right guaranteed to every citi- 
zen by- the Constitution. The 
New Negro, such as myself, 
knows this and intends to do 
everything in his power to ob- 
tain it. People of America have 
got to start seeing and respect- 
ing the rights of individuals as 
such if America is to remain an 
-influencing power in the world 
today. As long as there is ra- 
cial segregation True Democ- 
racy will never prevail. 

Until the respect of an in- 
dividual can be seen in gray 
instead of black and white, 
the new Negro is going to 
continue his fight for equal- 
ity. 

A Student 
Massachusetts 


Win Fight to Picket and Pass Out Handbills; 
Springfield Picket Lines Extended 

Springfield, Mass.* May 15 — Interracial picketing of 
Woolworth stores has spread to other stores in the 
Springfield area — one in a new shopping center at the 
edge of town, another in nearby Agawam. 

After weeks of contesting 


police prevention of picketing 
on Main Street, the Commit- 
tee for Equality has at last 
secured the right to picket 
there, as well as distribute 
handbills and CORE pledge 
cards, saying, ”1 pledge my- 
self not to buy at any Wool- 
worth store ANYWHERE un- 
til this policy (of segregation) 
is changed.” 

A new group of Junior High 
school students participated for 
the first time, and panels from 
the Committee for Equality are 
scheduled to appear before stu- 
dent groups to explain the ac- 
tivity. 

The Boston Emergency Pub- 
lic Integration Committee 
(E.P.I.C.) is planning a spec- 
tacular demonstration on May 
17 which several members of 
the Springfield Committee for 
Equality wiU attend. At Con- 


cord Bridge students will fire 
“the second shot heard round 
the world” for freedom, and 
later actors will read Aboli- 
tionist speeches. Several cele- 
brities in the civil rights strug- 
gle will appear for the mass 
rally there. 

Massachusetts students have 
been very active in many as- 
pects of the struggle for in- 
tegration. Last month some 
drove to Washington to picket 
the White House. Others 
Traveled south for first-hand 
observation of sit-ins. 

Others attended the recent 
New Haven meeting of the Na- 
tional Students Association, 
where the civil rights movement 
was vigorously discussed. And 
weekly demonstrations continue 
throughout the state, notably in 
Boston and Springfield. 

— M. G. 


Way of the World 

By Ethel Dunbar ‘ 

"LET THEM HOLLER OUT" 


There is one thing that I 
have found out about telling 
the truth about how some white 
people treat Negro people. To 
them, to tell this truth is a sin. 
They say I hate white people, 
but that is not true. All I say is 
how bad whites talk and dio to 
Negroes. When a white has 
something to say about a Negro 
or wants to do something to a 
Negro he just goes on and says 
or does what he wants. Even on 
the air, or radio and T.V., 
where they can let the whole 
world know just how bad they 
treat the Negro. 

It is just as they are doing 
today in So. Africa. Trying to 
kill out the African people just 
because they are tired of carry- 
ing a pass in their own coun- 
try. The white man is going to 
try to kill all the Africans they 
can so that they can be the 
rulers over these poor African 
people. Just so they can kick 
them around like they are some 
kind of animals, to work for 
them when they want him to 
and give him nothing to live 
upon but a gun in his face and 
a dare to say he is tired or 
hungry. 

That is why I say these 
things about some whites who 
hate the colored so bad. If they 
can’t stand to be talked about 
then they can just get ready 
and have a war over it and gel 
It over with. 

We black folk mean to be 
free. The world was not made 
for the white man only, but for 
all kinds of races of people. I 
never heard nor read in any 
book where the white Ameri- 
can was supposed to rule the 
whole world. It seems to me 
that in countries where there 
are only white the American 
white never tries to go over 
and take that country over. 


The company had been 
asking the millwrights to 
go up and change the oxy- 
gen guns they use now on 
the furnace, while the hot 
steel was in there. They had 
no assurance that the roof 
wasn’t going to give way or 
that one wouldn’t slip and 
go right in there. It was 
definitely not safe. They 
finally had to rig it up so 
the men don’t have to go 
over the hole — they have a 
platform now from which 
they can work safely. Bui 
in the beginning the com* 
pany didn’t give a care. j 
Steelworker! 

Pittsburgh! 


But when the skin is black 
they think they must be over 
them. That is not true. Black 
people can and will rule their 
own countries. 

HOW MANY NEGROES 
KILLED? 

People tell me that I talk 
about the white so bad — that I 
sure dislike them — but that is 
not it at all. White people get 
away with murder. They kill 
so many Negroes and nothing 
is done about it. Only a little 
is written in the white news- 
papers, just to let you know 
that some white man has killed 
a Negro. His name gets into 
the paper. He will kill any 
Negro because whites don’t kill 
whites for killing a Negro. Just 
look how many Negroes have 
been killed in the last four 
years. Parker, of Mississippi, 
was earned from the jail house. 
Emmett Till, of Mississippi, 
was pulled from his home and 
killed. A Negro boy was killed 
in Alabama for going to see his 
own colored girl. A colored 
man from Chicago who was 
passing through Alabama was 
pulled from his car and no one 
has heard or seen him since. A 
colored man who was walking 
behind a white woman in South 
Carolina was killed for nothing 
and there were many others. 
They are still killing them like 
flies. 

Then they tell me I talk 
about the whites too much. 
Talking about them does not 
hurt as bad as killing. I’ll keep 
talking before they take away 
freedom of speech. 

Believe me when I say I 
don’t hate any one but if my 
talk hjts them, let them holler 
out because 1 am sure going to 
talk about the way they treat 
the poor colored people. We 
are here in America to stay and 
wiU fight until we die. 
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THE FREEDOM FIGHTERS OF SOUTH U.S.A. 
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By Raya Dunayevskaya 


Written for Peace News, London 


The greatest achievement of the present Freedom Fighters in South USA is its own working 
existence. The elemental outburst of Southern Negro college students took the form ,of sitting 
down at segregated lunch counters, asking "to be served, and continuing to sit down after service 
was refused. I <$> 


DOCTOR SPEAKS 

By M.D. 

THE BIOLOGICAL BASIS OF 
MARXIST-HUMAN ISM — PART II 


The spontaneous movement ists. Anarchists and Marxist 
spread from Greensboro, North Humanists . No doubt there 

Carolina, where it began on a j so some Communists, although 
February 1, till it now covers th have nowhere declared 
the entire South, including Mrs- decJared thrives openly. Un- 
sissippi. In that notorious lynch fortunately> red . bait ing has also 


Marxist It is part of the whole move- 


state, however, the form of the 
movement is not that of the si t- 

•dbwn, but the more passive boy- y<)rk and attended a rally hi fight against segregation ... on 

Harlem. The mass meeting, held the school front to that of the 
At the same time there has simultaneously and near the hus boycott in Montgomery, 
been a deepening of the picketing in support of the Ala - • • • seemed limited to a 
struggle, a development into southern Freedom Fighters, city w state, the present 
mass demonstrations, the first was chaired by Bayard Rustin of struggle around lunch counters 
ever seen in the Deep South CORE. It had as one of its prin- ' 311(1 libraries "is spreading 
since Reconstruction Days in c ipal speakers, A. Philip Ran- throughout the South and has 


Humanists. No doubt there are ment against segregation in 
also some Communists, although education which had begun 
they have nowhere declared when it became clear that the 
declared themselves openly. Un- Deep South has no intention of 
fortunately, red-baiting has also complying with the U. S. Su- 
raised its ugly head. preme Court decision to end 


raised its ugly head. 

On March 26th I was in New 


school segregation. 


the mid 19th century. Out of l 


dolph, a vice-president of the 


1,000 who marched in Columbia, AFL-CIO who is presently en- the North. . 


throughout the South and has 
gained as well active support in 


S. C., 400 young men and wom- 
en were made to stand in a 


gaged in founding a Negro 
American Labor Council. Mr. 


* Attempts at reconstruction of 
society always meets with the 


compound to await trial on Randolph devoted his time to violence of the powers that be. 


"breach of peace” charges al- 
though they were the ones Who 
had been soaked by the fire 
hoses and in a 40 degree cold. 


protect “the sanctity, Christian- There is no orgy of violence in 
ity and peaceful nature” of the South USA much as Character- 


Southern movement and “dis- 
associating” himself from “Com- 


izes South Africa, but there are 
tear gas and fire hoses by the 


“We will fill the jails if neces- mumsts.” He then whipped out 
sary” remains the guiding prin- the April, 1960, issue of The 
ciple of the movement which Young Socialist, which is the 


munists.” He then whipped out State governments as well as 
the April, 1960, issue Of The the violence of the KKK. 


how embraces the whole of 
Southern Negro population w 


Trotskyist youth paper. 


It isn’t the oppressed and per- 
secuted who commit the vio- 


It is true that the issue had a lence; the guns are always in 


its slogan of “No Easter finpry particularly stupid attack on the hands of the oppressors and 


this year.” Again for the f] 
time since Reconstruction days, pacifists are interested in some- looking at South Africa or 
some whites in the South have thing quite apart from the South USA, whether you are 
participated both in the sitlins Negro struggle . . . They are not looking at the present day of 
and the boycott. interested in whether the into history, the story is the 

Having gained a momentum struggle is successful, but rather same. Practice of non-violence 
Of its own, the movement is low as to whether it is conducted in does not stop terror by the en- 
besef by various organizations such a way as to advance their trenched rulers, as was seen 
out “to lead.” Chief amjong particular creed.” This is the when Gandhi’s satyargraha cam- 
tfaese are the CORE (Committee other side of the very argument paign in 1920 produced the 
for Racial Equality) and the us ed against revolutionaries — Jallianwala Bagh massacre by 
NAACP (National Association that their “theory” makes it im- the British at Amritsar in the 


pacifists. It said: “In reality the persecutors. Whether you are 


looking at South Africa or 
South USA, whether you are 


Negro struggle . . . They are not looking at the present day of 
interested in whether the into history, the story is the 


beset by various organizations 
out “to lead.” Chief amjong 
these are the CORE (Committee 
for Racial Equality) and [Hie 
NAACP (National Association 


for the Advancement of Colored possible for them to be “really” 
People). Both help to pay fines for a specific struggle. The 
knd give legal aid to those argument does not gain in wis- 


Punjab. ’It is not that passive 
resistance has not been very 
effective, but it has its limita- 


To return to South USA, time: 


trating on lunch counters in the 


and give legal aid to those argument does not gain in wis- . 

arrested. The expulsion of stu- dom by being turned against the tions. 
dents by the Uncle Tom heads pacifists. * * * 

of the Negro colleges has The point at issue is not To return to South USA, time: 

created yet another problem. pacifism or non-pacifism. The present Let us not ml into 
The spontaneity, breadth and point at issue is the struggle to , , , , . 

courage of the Southern stu- end segregation and discrimina- f e trap of the bourgeMSle who 
dents inspired picketing in the tion of Negroes. have degraded the word, revo- 

North of the Woolworth’s, * * * lution, to where it means noth- 

Kress’s and Grant stores. For At the moment it is concen- ing but violence and conspiracy, 
the moment it comprises ail trating on lunch counters in the Nor should we loose our full 
radical political tendencies, in- South, but it is by no means . . .. 

eluding revolutionaries as well limited to that. It has also in- a areness of how segregation 
as pacifists, Trotskyists, Social- eluded libraries in its protests. ca me to be. It came with peace 

: — — 'the collusion between the 

, ini militarily victorious Northern 

AFRICAN SOCIALISM capitalists and the militarily 

(Continued from Page 5) vanquished Southern plantation 

. . , owners to rob the freedmen 

to Africa s relationship to De Gaulle France, Senghor (Negroes) of the “40 acres and 
has had to appear as an apologist for De Gaulle, discloses a mule” and transform them in- 
the tragedy of the underdeveloped countries fighting for stead into sharecroppers de- 
freedom in an ‘automated, nuclear age. But this is no pendent(>nthe old plantation 

— i.i . * __ ° .. hnSfiAS At tno camn fimn ‘the 


radical political tendencies, in- South, but it is by no means 
eluding revolutionaries as well limited to that. It has also in- 
as pacifists, Trotskyists, Social- eluded libraries in its protests. 


' AFRICAN SOCIALISM 

(Continued from Page 5) 


pendent on the old plantation 


£2^ ^ ° Wn ViGWS “ fuU ’ Which 1 haVe d ° ne ' S^ntlemen’s^gre^enr^saw^o 
eisewnere. (^ it that except for the very 

White Arrogance vs. Black Courage lowest jobs, industrial jobs were 

At a time when the African Revolution is reshaping reserved for wh it e labor. Segre- 
the map of the world, the Western intellectuals are at- was the inevitable con- 

tempting to impose upon it their ideology, or more pee- economic enslaved 
Cisely put, their lack of ideology. Thereby the arrogance ^ ... . ’ T . t 

of white civilization shows itself not to be limited to the forca^m^ntoecTvtl Warty 
oppressor class, but to extend to Western socialists, who “constitutional” rather than 
have rushed to take quick tours of Africa and return to "revolutionary" means, he was 
this country as “specialists.” Read Sidney Lens (3) and referring, not to any lack of 
you will see the ignorant disdain of the African’s theo- violen ce, but to lack of prin- 
* retie contributions as if “One man, one vote” summed up f ip l es ’ Pacifist, Abolitionist 
the whole of the African’s culture. ! eader> We ? de11 Phll, i ps no 

Levying aside, for the moment, that “One man, one iWaJhe wCpre^cted tS 
vote discloses nothing short of a revolution against unless the Negro was the basis 
white domination that parades as “democratic Western of the reconstruction of the 
civilization”, the Bells, the Len’s and their ilk have a South, there would be no 
long way to go before they reach the African’s intellec- destructi °n of the barbaric 
tual comprehension, not to mention his courage, daring, rule We .rffP* 118 

and totality of devotion to the struggle for freedom. 

* F°r t F°! e wh ?, wi f h to be part of this forward move- the' blood shed 'and " th^ peace 
ixient of in story , ideologically as well as practically, we won was for continued class 
highly recommend the reading of AFRICAN SOCIAL- rule. . . . Under the circum- 
ISM by Leopold Sedar Senghor. stances, to inject a discussion of 

* * * “violence and non-violence” can 

(1) The End of Ideology by Daniel Bell onl y blind us to the needed re- 

(3) Nationalism, Communism. Marxist H uman i sm and the Afro- construction of society on total- 
Asian Revolutions by Raya Dunayevskaya. Also, on De Gaulle ly new, truly human beginnings. 
sea News & Letters, July 1958. What the Freedom Fighters 

<s * i"M fri K a iaJn Sidney Lens,Liberation, Janu- of South USA show is that 

ary, February and March, 196a revolution is only the evolution 

in the fullness of time and in 
the elemental form called forth 
by the needs of the moment. 


less a revolutionary than Marx; 
it was he who predicted that 
unless the Negro was the basis 
of the reconstruction of the 
South, there would be no 
destruction of the barbaric 
Southern rule. We are reaping 
today the results of a Civil War 
that was bloody enough, but 
the blood shed and the peace 
won was for continued class 
rule. . . . Under the circum- 
stances, to inject a discussion of 
“violence and non-violence” can 
only blind us to the needed re- 1 


France, see News & Letters, July 1958. 

“The Revolution in Africa" by Sidney Lens,Liberation, Janu- 
ary, February and March, 196a 


Boycott So. African Goods! 


Bitten by a msquito the other 
night, a painful angry red 
swelling appeared on my arm. 
Though uncomfortable I finally 
fell asleep; and when I a\yoke 
all signs of the bite had disap- 
peared. The activity directed 
toward overcoming the injury 
and restoring the tissue to nor- 
mal had taken place automati- 
cally and efficiently while I 
slept. This self-mobilization of 
the body forces is one example 
of Homeostasis — the natural 
movement toward equalibrium 
present in each of us. Without 
this self-knowing inherent in 
all life, surgery would be im- 
possible. All the careful cutting 
and sewing of the surgeon 
would be useless without the 
organism’s capacity to repair 
and restore to a balanced state. 

Moreover, the biological 
factory that constitutes each 
individual is very discriminat- 
ing. Though numerous vari- 
eties of bacteria and viruses 
live on and within each of 
us, our protective mechanism 
creates specific made-to-order, 
complex bio-chemical com- 
pounds to protect us from 
these invaders, it knows 
when to begin its work and 
when to end it. The processes 
or laws by which we maintain 
healthy life are universal and 
physiological. It would be only 
right and natural to find the 
same physiological principles 
which operate within indivi- 
duals, functioning between in- 
dividuals. 

COMMONNESS OF MAN 
The activity of the biological 
organism is universally common 
and consistent. In man, as in 
other animals, there is a struc- 
tural and functional identity of 
tissue and organ. This leads to 
a consistency of structure and 
function of individuals. When 
exposed to the same sights, 
sounds and smells all men tend 
to see, hear and smell the same 
things. This commonness of 
sense impression and percep- 
tion identifies man as a mem- 
ber of a species. Internally, the 
reactions that compose the feel- 
ing of man — hunger, danger, 
etc. — also show the same con- 
sistent uniformity of response. 

The principle of biological 
continuity which affects the re- 
lationship of tissue and organ 
to one another within man must 
also affect the relationship of 
men to one another. There is a 
common consciousness in men 
whose basic laws must be as 
stable and consistent in deter- 
mining his behavior as the laws 
that govern the moments of the 
external world. This is the 
physiological harmony and bal- 
ance of the human race. Social 
relationship is therefore no 
less biological and basic than 
the physical. 

HARMONY AND* BALANCE 

This biologically fitting ex- 
istence is what I saw in the 
healthy infant. The infant 
sleeps when necessary; food in- 
take and elimination are prop- 
erly regulated; muscle coordin- 

The form any further develop- 
ment of this movement will take 
no one can foretell, or dictate. 
What we can do is not to create 
new points of confusion in the 
thinking of the young freedom 
fighters as their doing leads 
them to grapple with the foun- 
dation of a new society whose 
point of departure and point 
of return alike would center 
around the relation of man to 
man — the relation of man to 
man sans exploitation and 
discrimination. 


ation, sense of space and in- 
creasing physical development 
and growth of interest develop 
as a continuous harmonious 
process. There is a biological 
sense of discrimination in this 
early stage of an infant’s de- 
velopment. Later as the infant 
learns to recognize words, as 
images or substitutes for real 
objects, a kind of conditioning 
takes place. It is this self -con- 
ditioning which is responsible 
not only for the great achieve- 
ments of the human race but, 
through a physiological con- 
flict, it has at the same time 
brought on its most common 
sickness. 

In the association of animals 
other than man there is also 
seen a biologically right kind 
of motivation. The behavior of 
one member of a species to 
another is organically true, for 
it is based on the principle of 
Homeostasis— -a biological norm 
that is the primary relationship 
of the individual to its environ- 
ment. The behavior of animals 
other than man is instinctive, 
involuntary and has the bal- 
anced consistency inherent in 
all life. This is so in spite of 
the fact that there is much 
conflict among animals and 
lower forms of life. The fight- 
ing in animals is closely related 
to biological needs. Under nat- 
ural conditions animals fight 
to procure food, to mate, or to 
defend from attack— a pattern 
associated with survival. 

THE HUMANISM OF MARX 

Functionally as well as struc 
turally the individual is society. 
Looking at human society to 
find a psysiological relation- 
ship, I found mostly discord, 
antagonism and competitive- 
ness. However, I felt this to be 
alien and not organic to the 
human species. I could not 
therefore accept the wide- 
spread judgment of leader^— 
religious, philosophical, politi- 
cal and economic who saw man 
merely as brutal, stupid, unciv- 
ilized or vicious. These “lead- 
ers” felt it necessary to bring 
to the masses their particular 
type of enlightenment, their 
plan for a better life. Even 
those who called themselves so- 
cialists felt that it was their 
task to introduce the consci- 
ousness of a more human life 
into people. 

It 'was only when I found a 
few individuals who had re- 
discovered in the Humanism of 
Marx the concept of the whole- 
ness of man and his intrinsic 
source of strength, knowledge 
and balance, that something 
clicked for me. For this moti- 
vation wis clearly in the direc- 
tion of the biological principles 
inherent in the physiology of 
man as an individual and as a 
member of a species. 

(To he Continued) 
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Strike For Jobs and Working Conditions, 
Workers Dissatisfied with Contracts 


(Continued from Page 1> 


tee of the A.F.L.-C.I.O. to de- 
velop new techniques of organ- 
izing in the face of Automation. 

The A.F.L.-C.I.O. has been 
faced with a serious drop in 
membership due to the pro- 
cess of job elimination in 
large industries. To keep 
union coffers full they are 
looking toward organizing 
engineers, technicians and 
white collar workers. Produc- 
tion workers will have to 
help themselves. 

Like the steel industry, 
where 10,000 jobs were elim- 
inated in the last year, each 
year in auto is seeing a re- 
duction in the number of 
workers employed and an 
increase in Automation that 
drives those who work in 
factories even faster to keep 
pace with the monster ma- 
chines. 

IN COAL ... 

In coal, another basic in- 
dustry, the story is no dif- 
ferent. With the aid of 
Automation in the form of 
the “continuous miner” the 
coal owners can now get one 
miner to produce as much 
coal as it took 10 men only 
a few short years ago. The 
work load for the miner is 
not lightened. 

POLITICIANS PLAYGROUND 

The two Presidential hope- 
fuls Kennedy and Humphrey 
who have campaigned in West 
Virginia found no way to offer 
hope to the out of work miners 
there. The government, unable 
to ignore the staggering num- 
ber of unemployed, has desig- 
nated the area as being “de- 
pressed.” A cynical Democra- 
tic Congress belatedly voted 
$251,000,000 to be used in de- 
pressed areas, expected the 
“Depressed Area Bill” to be 
vetoed by Ike, who quickly 
complied ' and now another 
campaign issue is created and 
tBe Bill remains a politician’s 
promise. Even if the bill had 
passed it would not mean im- 
mediate aid to the workers in 
these areas but money to com- 
panies to build up industry. 

Who the labor bureaucrats 
will back in elections is not 
cut and dry. Reuther won’t 
talk but has shown warmth 
toward Kennedy, the final 
architect of the Landrum-Grif- 
fin Act. McDonald had been 
wined and dined by Nixon and 
the steel bosses on the after- 
math of the steel strike. 

Last year the president of 
the A.F.L.-C.I.O. introduced: 
the Republican Labor Secre- 
tary Mitchell to an unem- 
ployed gathering in Washing- 
ton saying; “I- want every- 
one to know he’s my friend.” 
The same Meany viciously at- 
tacked- Representative Adam 
Clayton Powell when it be- 
came evident that Powell 
would become the next chair- 
man of the House Committee 
of Education and Labor, even 


though he is to replace a 
dixiecrat predecessor. 

By this act Meany no doubt 
alienated quite a few Negro 
workers as did his fight with 
A. Phillip Randolph at the last 
A.F.L.-C.I.O. convention, when 
Randolph demanded the expul- 
sion of affiliated Jim Crow un- 
ions who would not change 
their policy. 

A large number of Negro 
trade unionists, headed by Ran- 
dolph are scheduled to hold 
the founding convention of the 
Negro American Labor Coun- 
cil on Memorial Day weekend 
in Detroit. 

An organization of the Negro 
rank and file workers, if this 
is what it is to be, will have 
tremendous meaning not only 
for the Negro workers but for 
the whole union movement. 

The 116 day strike of the 
steelworkers testify to the 
militancy of the rank and 
file trade unionist today, as 
does the 108 day strike of the 
packing house w o r k e r s 
against the Wilson Co. and 
the daily innumerable wild- 
cats that sweep the nation. 
Railroad Telegraphers recent- 
ly won a Supreme Court de- 
cision legalizing their strike 
to prevent the company from 
eliminating jobs without the 
mutual agreement of the un- 
ion. 

THE UNEMPLOYED ARMY 

The increasing mechaniza- 
tion and Automation of indus- 
try bears with it a swelling un- 
employed army and a greater 
dehumanization of workers on 
the job. The -recent McGraw- 
Hill survey reveals that Ameri- 
can industry will spend unex- 
pected amounts of money on 
plant improvements. It spells 
more unemployment for work- 
ers, more back breaking labor 
in the shadow of the Automa- 
tion machine. 

A contract signed by a labor 
bureaucrat does not mean in- 
dustrial peace. Workers are 
concerned with the hours and 
conditions of labor and will not 
be bought off by a little more 
health insurance. As one steel- 
worker said, “Since the strike 
we have been seeing- more of 
what that 2B clause would have 
been like if we lost it. A lot of 
what the company wanted is 
going through anyway. I mean 
the conditions that exist now. 
If you’re unable to do the work 
regardless how faithful you’ve 
been to the company they find 
an excuse to get rid of you 
either compulsory or on your 
own. 

“They consider men like 
machines, what is the effi- 
ciency of the man, if he is 
worn opt, well — they give 
him a pension or he’s out on 
the street. You think they 
would have learned some- 
thing from the strike — the 
men can think." 
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Our Life and Times 

By PETER MALLORY 


KOREA 

Peaceful student demon- 
strations against the fraudu- 
lent elections of March 15, 
had, after a week of blood* 
shed, resulted in the over- 
throw of the American pup- 
pet government of Syngman 
Rhee and the suicide of the 
Vice President and his fam- 
ily. 

Starting on the 19th of 
April, the students of Korea 
marched over 100,000 strong 
through the streets of Seoul 
demanding free, honest elec- 
tions. The Rhee government 
turned its guns, bought with 
American taxpayers’ money, 
against the students. When 
the day was over, some 150 
students, women and chiV 
dren lay dead on the streets, 
while hundreds of others 
were seriously wounded. 

Rhee raised the cry of 
“Communist” but even the 
American State Dept, reject- 
ed the charge as false and 
was forced to condemn the 
use of force against peaceful 
demonstrators. 

For a week after the 
events, and with demonstra- 
tions taking place daily in 
the major cities of Korea, 
Rhee fought to hold on to 
his power. He blamed the 
repressive measures on the 
Vice President, who took his 
own life. He made promise 
after promise to no avail. 
The power slipped away 
from him. The people of Ko- 
rea wanted to get rid of him 
and his corrupt regime. 

At issue was the March 15 
election in which Rhee and 
his hand-picked candidates 
won through stuffed ballot 
boxes, outright murder of 
opposition candidates and 
armed thugs at the polls 
watching the people vote. 
Rhee’s opponents for the 
Presidency in the last two 
elections have died before 
the voting could take place. 

Rhee obtained his power 
after the Korean war in 
which the United States in- 
tervened indecisively, and 
has maintained himsfelf with 
American guns and money 
for the past 12 years. His re- 
gime was noted for its po- 
lice brutality and repressive 
measures — all taken in the 
name of the “anti-commu- 
nist” fight. 

Today it is amply clear , 
that the Communists had 
nothing to do with his over- 
throw. It was the students, 
the youth, supported by the 
majority of the Korean peo- 
ple that brought an end to 
his regime. 

The experience should be 
cause for the American peo- 
ple to seriously question the 
support that the State Dept, 
and the military establish- 
ment gives out so freely in 
the name of “defense,” to 
anyone claiming to be “anti- 
communist.” Being anti- 
communist means nothing if 
you are not for something 
better. Dictators around the 
world feed off the American 
taxpayers. Franco, Salazar, 
Menderes, Chiang Kai Shek, 
Tito and South American 
dictators, to mention only a 
few, get billions of American 
dollars on the claim that 
they are anti-communist, all 
of which means nothing 
without democracy. 

It was for their democra- 
tic rights that the Korean 
people risked and lost their 
lives. When American tanks 
in the hands of the Korean 
Army were used against 
them, they were forced to 
take those tanks away from 


the Army and use them in 
their own defense. 

The revolution in Korea 
is a warning to the Ameri- 
can State Dept. To continue 
to support corrupt, anti- 
democratic regimes in the 
name of anti - communism 
does in fact help the Com- 
munists and supports Hie to- 
talitarian way of life. 

The people of the world 
want democracy, not a name 
or a fake democratic regime, 
but the freedom to select 
their own leaders and to 
manage their own lives with- 
out outside interference. Un- 
less the State Dept, learns 
this it will become even 
more unpopular than it is 
throughout the world today. 
* * * 

SPY FLIGHTS 

The fact that the United 
States has been caught in- 
side Russia, spying, and 
has been forced to admit it 
after a series of stupid 
blundering statements to the 
contrary, takes the edge off 
of former American accus- 
ations against Russia. Rus- 
sia was caught a few ’days 
later spying in Switzerland. 

While this activity might 
shock some people, the fact 
is that it goes on all the 
time. Only infrequently 
are the spies caught and 
shot. 

It does throw a different 
light on the Summit Meet- 
ings, which looked more like 
a conference of spy chiefs 
than a serious attempt to 
solve the problems of the 
world. Nothing can or will 
be solved on the top. It is 
only when the people at the 
bottom of the pile, the work- 
ers of all countries meet bn 
common ground that any- 
thing will be solved. 

* * * 

SAN FRANCISCO 

Hundreds of students who 
demanded admission to a 
hearing of the House Un- 
American Activities Com- 
mittee were forcibly ejected 
and fire hoses were used to 
wash them down the stairs 
of San Francisco City Hall. 
The students went to the 
hearing to protest the com- 
mittee’s activities. They car- 
ried banners reading “Witch 
Hunters Go Home” and they 
objected to the constant 
harrasment of themselves 
and their teachers by pub- 
licity seeking congressmen. 
Far from being a radical or- 
ganised affair, the demon- 
stration was organised by 
the students tnemselves. 
The following day they or- 
ganised a rally of several 
thousand to protest the 
treatment they received 
from the police. 


TURKEY 

As U.S. Secretary of State, 
Christian Herter met with 
the Foreign Ministers of hit 
camp in Ankara, Turkey, he 
could scarcely fail to hear 
the shouts of the Turkish 
Freedom Fighters all around 
his palace shouting, “Men- 
deres resign.” Obviously he 
choose to ignore the demo- 
cratic demands of the Turk- 
ish students since American 
gift tanks were roaming the 
streets threatening to mow 
down the students if they 
continued their demands for- 
democracy to replace the 
dictatorship of Menderes. 
Troops of the Turkish Dic- 
tator were already guilty of 
shooting numbers of stu- 
dents in demonstrations 
which took place in tile 
Turkish capital. j 

While the students de- 


manded free democratic 
elections and chose . the 
meeting of Foreign Ministers 
of NATO to show their dis- 
like of dictatorship, Men- 
deres said, “Their chances 
of winning a new election 
are nil.” His troops beat, 
shot and drove the students 
about the streets. Yet the 
Ministers met on the pre- 
tense that they were about 
to unite on a policy for “de- 
mocracy” in Berlin. 

* * * 

POLAND 

A crowd of over 2,009 an- 
gry steel workers burned the 
City Hall at Nowa Huta, set 
up barricades and praticipat- 
ed in a day of street fighting 
with the police in an alleg- 
ed “religious” issue which 
may have more significance 
than the Communist authori- 
ties admit. The incident 
started over the removal of 
a cross by the police, which 
the women of the town pro- 
tested. When the workers of 
the Lenin Steel Works came 
out of work after the after- 
noon shift they turned it in- 
to an anti-government dem- 
onstration. 

* * * 

SIBERIA 

Reports of dissatisfaction, 
strikes and demonstrations 
in Siberia have leaked out. 
A work stoppage at Keme- 
rovo, Siberia, and heated 
meetings at which workers 
are openly voicing their dis- 
satisfaction with their work- 
ing conditions has been re- 
ported from many Soviet 
cities by Pravda. A strike at 
the Karaganda Iron and 
Steel Plant at Temir-Tau in 
Kazakhastan has been con- 
firmed by the head of the 
Communist Party in the 
area, D. A. Kunayev. He 
blamed dissatisfaction with 
conditions of life and work 
for the “disruption” of work. 

Pravda has reported many 
of these events in brief. 
Shortages in consumer 
goods, the impact of the re- 
organization of the wage 
system, the speed-up follow- 
ing the reduction of the 
work week from 46 to 42 
hrs. of work are blamed for 
the trouble. 

The official party maga- 
zine, Konununist, admits that 
the take-home pay of the 
workers has been reduced. 
The trade union organ, 
Trud, reports that the sixth 
congress of the coal miners 
reported “serious g r i e v- 
ances” against the authori- 
ties in charge of wage pol- 
icy. Everywhere there are 
shortages and discontent 
leading to open revolt by 
the workers. 

* * * 

SOUTH AFRICA 

Repression continues with 
over 1,575 people arrested in 
the last few weeks including 
a great number of whites 
who oppose the segregation- 
ist policies of the govern- 
ment. The resistance of the 
Africans continues and the 
boycott of South African 
goods should be promoted by 
every freedom loving per- 
son. 

* * * 

TOGOLAND 

Togoland began a 5-day 
celebration of its independ- 
ence on April 25. It is Af- 
rica’s smallest free nation, 
gaining its independence 
from France, after nearly a 
century of imperialist rule. 
Thus, 1,200,000 Africans join 
in the fight for the freedom 
of the rest of Africa. 


m 
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In the May, 1960 issue of the Feather Merchant, 
newspaper of Los Angeles local 230, was an article by 
the local president, Bob Thimmes. The headline to the 
article was “Biggest Car Inventory in History..” Mr. 
Thimmes says that in spite of there being over one mil- 
liion new cars on inventory, reports indicate early model 
changes, July and August, with the plants being shut 
(town for only short periods of time. In his opinion pro- 
duction will boom in all industries in August and Sep- 
tember and October until after the elections, in Novem- 
ber then anything can happen. He takes up the’ steel 
strike somewhat, talking about the short work week and 
days that workers were confronted with at that time 
but says nothing of the ever lowering production capa- 
city of the steel mills which means one thing to the 
steelworkers — lay offs. 

MR. THIMMES’ ATTACK 

Any production worker will tell you that if there 
is to be any boom now or in August and September it 
will be a boom by the company putting in more auto- 
mation machines and speeding up those workers that 
are left in the plant. It seemed to me that Mr. Thimmes 
conclusions should have ended his articles on car in- 
ventories but for his own particular reason he tacked 
on the following paragraph: “There is a so-called news- 
paper that goes by the name of “News and Letters,” 
distributed at the plant gates from time to time. Many 
of the articles in this rag are signed in various ways 
such as “production worker,” “auto worker,” “steel 
worker,” etc. It is pretty evident to me that the articles 
from a “production worker” at the Los Angeles plant 
are written by the same person or persons each time 
and that this person specializes in bad reporting, twist- 
ing the truth, malicious gossip and plain out and out 
lies. My answer to this article in the April, 1960 edition, 
is simply this: I sign my name to anything I write and 
I do not hide my affiliation behind the occupation of a 
decent and respectable citizen.” 

I am the editor of News & Letters and I have twenty 
years of experience with management and union lead- 
ers. I know as well as every worker that writes for 
News & Letters that when they tell their stories of 
what is happening to them in the shop that the reason 
for getting their names is to get them fired. Sure they 
are hiding from something, they are hiding from you 
union leaders going to the company and getting them 
paid off. If you want names, take mine. My articles are 
always signed. If there is anything you want to know 
write to me, but don’t expect to get names of workers 
that are writing from the plant. 

L.A. PRODUCTION WORKER SPEAKS 

Let’s take a look at the article in the April issue 
that disturbs you so much. The worker writes, “This 
week our union had one of its largest meetings in a 
long time . . . Since the beginning of this model there 
has been a constant speed-up, firings, and intimida- 
tions . . . There was talk of a strike in September, but 
the union said it would be playing into the company’s 
hands to strike during the steel strike. After the steel 
strike they said nothing . . . With conditions going from 
bad to worse some people decided to go to the union 
meeting . . . The feeling ... was to strike wildcat or 
legally, to do something about the conditions . . . the 
union president said he was opposed to any form of 
strike, wildcat or legal. He wanted to work out any 
differences we might have directly with the company. 
This is an ambitious man. He is willing to negotiate all 
season with the company over anything, as long as we 
keep working and don’t strike. After all, a strike that 
disrupts production isn’t a very good reference for a 
president who may be desiring a position in an Inter- 
national which frowns on strikes ...” 

I have spoken to production workers where I work 
and they all know this article to be true. They have 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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War, Recession, Civil Rights 
Overshadow Election Promises 

As the cynical delegates to the Democratic convention concluded their 
three-ring circus by nominating Kennedy for president, a white worker from 
the South told NEWS & LETTERS: “On e thing that makes me sick is these damn 
Dixiecrates. They should have been thr own out of the party years ago because 
they don’t mean a thing. But these dam n Northerners don’t seem to mean any- 
thing either the way they play along.” 

THE DEADLY GAME 

“The Negro leaders are also 
playing along,” a Negro worker 
added. “You know it’s only a 
game to them when a leader of 
the NAACP like Roy Wilkens 
begs the Democrats’ platform 
committee to do something 
about civil rights by saying: Do 
right, or do as right as you 
can.” 

“It’s just like the ball 
game,” a third worker said. 
You can’t tell the players 
without a score card. I 
wouldn’t miss those conven- 
tion shows on TV for any- 
thing — watching those politi- 
cians get up and holler at 
each other, and then make 
jackasses of themselves by 
rushing for the bandwagon.” 
Thus, a labor-hating Nixon 
pretends to be a champion for 
civil rights in order to win the 
Negro vote. Thus, too, Ken- 
nedy, who inspired the Land- 
rum-Griffin Law, the most vi- 
cious . anti-labor law on the 
books, pretends to be a cham- 
pion for civil rights- To re- 
assure the labor and Negrow 
hating Dixiecrats on both 
counts, he picks white south- 
ener Lyndon Johnson as his 
running mate. 

While Northern Republicans 

tteam up with Southern Demo- 
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NEWS & LETTERS 


Unemployed Auto Worker Scores 
Changes in Shop and Union 

Detroit, Mich. — There isn’t a worker who has 
worked in auto plants who doesn’t know that there 
has been a tremendous change in the union if he 
has worked there for any time at all. 


"WORSE OFF THAN SLAVES” 

All of the changes that have 
taken place — the fact that you 
find shop stewards and com- 
mitteemen being buddy-buddy 
with management; that work is 
speeded up to the point where 
the men working on the line are 
worse off than slaves; that you 
can’t get grievances processed 
and they just keep piling up 
until the men just give up be- 
cause the union just doesn’t do 
anything about them; that men 
are walking the streets who 
have years and years of senior- 
ity and have no hope of ever 
being called back to work; that 
more and more automation 
keeps coming in and the union 
doesn’t do a thing about it 
except say you can’t stop 
“progress”-— I could go on and 
on and could fill a book from 
the experiences I’ve had in the 
shops. 

The thing is that at one 
time this just wasn’t so — and 
would never have been per- 
mitted. Not only would no 
union representative dare to 
let things like this happen, 
he wouldn’t be there very 
long if he did. The men would 
see to that right away. 

"A DIME IN ONE HAND; 
LOST CONDITIONS IN THE | 
OTHER” 

It has been a slow process, 
but Reuther has really done a 
job on the men. Every time con- 
tract negotiations came around, 
he’d show you in one hand 
where you were going to get a 
couple of dimes because of the 
contract that he had negotiated. 
He didn’t show you what was 
in the other hand— that for 
every dime you got in a pay 
raise you’d lose in working 
conditions on a scale that can’t 
be judged by nickels or dimes, 
only in terms of the workers 
who would have to keep on 
putting out more and more. 
And always with less men 
working than were working the 
year before. 

The contract was a terrific 
thing when we first got it in 
the ’30’s — it was something 
we held the company to. But 
it has been twisted around 
now to the point that it is so 
much against the men that 
the company now says they 
are going to hold the men to 
it. And when the company is 
for something, you can just 
about figure on how much 
good it is going to do for the 
men. They know if the com- 
pany is for it, it is no good 
for them. 

I know when I was a shop 
steward, the company was al- 
ways telling me to take a break. 


to take it easy, that if I wanted 
to take some time off from work 
that it would all be fixed up 
and I wouldn’t lose a minute of 
pay. 

But I knew what they were 
trying to do. And every worker 
in the shop knows what they 
try to do when they try this. At 
one time, though ) they wouldn’t 
dare even try this. Now they do 
it all the time. 

TO LIVE LIKE MEN 

Anyway, I just couldn’t see 
how I, as a union representa- 
tive, could do anything like 
this and still consider myself 
a man. The company was just 
looking to find some weak 
spot in the representatives, 
and once yon took that first 
favor they offered you, they 
expected a payment a hun- 
dred times back. Only the 
payment they wanted back 
was in terms of the blood and 
sweat of other workers. No 
man can ever do this. 

You can say that this is bad, 
and it sure is in many respects. 
But there is another side. The 
men know they won’t be able 
to make things better without 
organization. They know the 
union as it now is just can’t do 
the job they know has to be 
done. In fighting both the 
union and the companies, they’ll 
find and make the kind of or- 
ganization they know will do 
what has to be done to change 
conditions so they can live like 
men. 

— Unemployed Worker 

Automation’s 

Speed-Up 

Los Angeles — I don.t work 
in an Automated factory, but 
that doesn’t mean that I’m not 
in Automation. That’s the reason 
behind our speed-up. What good 
is an automated machine mak- 
ing nuts and bolts if there isn’t 
anyplace to put those nuts and 
bolts? 

When I was transferred into 
auto they were making some- 
thing like 26 to 28 cars an 
hour. They had a set produc- 
tion of so many cars a day. 
They went on strike for that. 
I And they had about 38,000 men. 
That’s before the foreman came 
in and the GM system was in- 
stituted, at Chrysler. 

Since then the pace has 
been steadily increasing. I 
was off a year. When I was 
laid off they were making 
about 38 cars an hour. They 
were doing 40 before the last 
strike and when they -came 
back they were doing about 


ANSWER TO THE "FEATHER MERCHANT" 

(Continued from Page 1) 


and still are experiencing exactly the same thing here. 
What really bothers these leaders is that workers have 
a mind of their own and they can think. 

LET “OLD TIMERS” EDUCATE YOU 

It is impossible for workers to write their thoughts 
and opinions for local union papers and still maintain 
their jobs. What worker would say he or she is looking 
for a boom in September when they have seen from 
the beginning of the introduction of Automation thou- 
sands of their fellow workers thrown into the streets. 
Yet every three months or so the auto companies boast 
that production is higher than ever before and with a 
smaller working force. 

I know many workers that have fought against these 
conditions and the do nothing attitude of labor leaders, 
that have been framed and fired. Sure you will sign 
your name as long as you feel protected. I am working 
with some who were fired for their union activities 
during the organizing of the union. To get back into 
the shop they had to use a pseudonym. Most of the 
workers in those days had to be careful as to what and 
how- they signed their names. Maybe you were not 
around then- Let some old timers tell you about it. 


JUNE-JULY, 1960 


COAL AND IT'S PEOPLE 

Miners Angry As Unemployed Bear Brunt 
Of Slash in Health & Welfare Fund 


Morgantown, W. Va. — The Health and Welfare Fund of the United Mine 
Workers Union has made another slash in the benefits given to miners, this 
time hitting those who have been or wil 1 be laid off. * ^ 

The latest move announced by Josephine Roche, one of the members of 
the fund’s Board of Trustees, cuts off medical and dpaty payments for any miner 
and his dependents who has been laid o ff for mofie than a year, dating from 
July 1, 1960. The change, she said, was to assure “sound administration” of the 
fund. 

and laying off men now I may 
not have a job next month. 

“But I remember back in 
the ’40’s when we were fight- 
ing for these benefits. We 
all thought it was great, hut 
the way they’re chopping off 
benefits, we can’t be sure of 
anything. 

“So far as the $100 a month 
pension after you reach 6Q is 
concerned, there might have 
been a time when I thought I 
might be able to see that day. 

There’s no question in my mind 
now that there won’t be such a 
thing as a welfare fund by the 
time I get to be that age, if I 
live that long.” 

RETIREES ALARMED 


News of the change brought 
immediate and angry responses 
from miners everywhere. In 
this highly concentrated coal 
region, miners both young and 
old viewed the move with dis- 
illusion, dismay and frustration. 
HARDSHIP seen 
O ne miner, who is 57 years 
old and was laid off at the end 
of June, said; “This cut has me 
and others in my same position 
in a real tough position. I have 
to keep paying my dues of $1.25 
month for the next three 
years to keep in good standing 
to get my pension when I reach 
60. But in a year, my Welfare 
Fund benefits get cut off along 
with my wife’s and kids. We just 
don’t have a chance if anything 
serious happens to any of us 
after the year is up. 

"Here I’ve put in 37 years 
in the mines, lost my home 
and a lot of other things 
daring long strikes to try to 
get the Welfare Fund, and 
now it’s going to be cut off. 
It may be ‘sound administra- 
tion’ to Josephine Roche, but 
it sure plays hell with guys 
in my position.” 

FUTURE OUTLOOK DIM 
A younger miner, who only 
has put in 15 years in the mines, 
had this to say: “This sure is a 
dirty trick in more ways than 
one. Sure, it doesn’t affect me 
right now because I’m still 
working. But there are those 
who are laid off, and the way 
they are closing down mines 


Retired miners who are now 
getting their pension ajso 
viewed the cut with alarm, see- 
ing the policy change as a 
preview of what they may be 
expecting in the near future. 

“The anthracite miners on 
pension get $50 a month be- 
cause there isn’t enough money 
in the hard coal Welfare Fund,” 
said one retired miner. “Those 
of us in soft coal have beep 
lucky compared to them, though 
the Lord knows that $100 a 
month is little enough to try to 
keep body and soul together 
with prices what they are today. 
But now I look for us to be cut. 
Maybe it won’t be for a while 
yet, but it’s sure coming. A lot 
of years of mining are just 
going down the drain.” 


Why the Delay 
In Pension 
Payment? 

SCOTTS RUN, W. Va. — I’ve 
been retired for the past few 
months, after working 42 years 
in the mines. I had heard about 
the red tape that a lot of other 
guys who had retired had to go 
through before they started get- 
ting their pension checks, and 
I was going to make sure this 
didn’t happen to me. 

I checked over all the differ- 
ent proofs and records that are 
required, got all the informa- 
tion together and filled out my 
form. I was all set when the 
day of my retirement came. I 
sent in all the information to 
the Welfare Fund. 

This was over two months 
ago, and I still haven’t heard 
a thing from them. I know 
I’ve already lost one month’s 
payment, and I don’t know 
how much more I’m going to 
lose. 

What I’d like to know is this: 
just what does it take for a man 
to get what’s coming to him? 
Lord knows that the $100 is 
little enough for a family to 
live on for a month, but when 
even that isn’t coming in, it 
works a real hardship on that 
family. I know! 


The Working Day 

By Angela Terrano 


48. This year they’re doing 
between 50 and 55 an hour. 
I’m doing twice as much work 
this year as last year. 

A couple of weeks ago they | 
took me off my job for one 
hour, and put me over where 
there was a shortage of man 
power. They put me on a job 
that was easier than the one I 
had — actually less work physi- 
cally — but in that hour when I 
came back I was soaking wet. 
To be shoved into something 
where you don’t have the tech- 
nique can do that to you. I had 
to reach over my head for air 
guns and I had to get down un- 
derneath the cars to grease 
them. In one hour I guess I 
bumped my head at least a 
dozen times. 

My own job I don’t think 9 
out of 10 people could do it. 
I’m the only person on the line 
who has fought the time-study 
and beat them. I’m the only 
person who ever had any work 
taken off of him. Actually they 
didn’t lose anything, because 
what they took off me they put 
on somebody else. That’s why 
these fights are kind of hol- 
low. You raise cain, but they 
just give it to somebody else, 
and actually you don’t have a 
victory at all. 

That was a three month’s 
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There used to be a time not 
so long ago that the skilled ma- 
chinist felt that Automation 
could not possibly touch his 
“trade,” after all they were 
makiing precision tools. Recent- 
ly I got a job in a small electri- 
cal shop whose precise special- 
ty is making automatic turret 
lathes, milling machines and 
many other machines. The point 
is that now there are two most 
important functions of Automa- 
tion that the bosses are looking 
for, one, to replace workers in 
general and two, to replace the 
“highly” paid worker. 

The thing that always strikes 
me very funny about these elec- 
trical shop( now everyone calls 
it electronics) is the fact that 
they are set up in such a way 
that in a moments notice they 
could close up shop and not 
have too great a loss on thfeir 
equipment. Even though you 
are there making huge compli- 
cated automation machines, the 
tools you use are the simplest 
hand tools and when you ask 
them to buy something that 
would make your work much 
easier and less nerve wracking 
they start to worry about the 
pennies they have to spend on 
it. One worker asked the fore- 
man to buy one little tool that 
we have to put together every 


fight, and every day for three 
months we went in the hple 
and every day they pulled us 
out. And the climax of it came 
when I was off work a week 
and they had to have 2 people 
do my job. When 1 came back 
I went right back in the hole, 
and they came and took sajne 
work off of me after that first 
day back. 

—AUTO WORKER. 


time we need one and they 
would need about 10, one for 
each girl, the foreman said, 
“Don’t you know they cost 50c 
a piece.” The machines we 
build cost anywhere from 40 to 
75 thousand dollars. 

WORKING CONDITIONS 

Another thing that always 
struck me about Detroit elec- 
trical shops compared to the 
ones I have worked in in New 
York have been the working 
conditions. A few years ago, 
they might have changed by 
now, but 1 doubt it, the New 
York electrical shops were just 
about the dirtiest places you 
could work in an dthe speed-up 
was second only to the amuont 
of dirt in the wash rooms. The 

I am sure that the conditions 
here are the result of the union 
struggles that were carried on 
in this city. These small shops 
that spring up, determined to 
keep the union out have in 
many instances surpassed the 
conditions that are found in 
union shops. 

UNIONS 

Those horrible New York 
shops practically all have one 
kind of union or another. I 
[ have worked in I.U.E. shops, a 
U.M.W. shop, another had some 
carpenters union and I know of 
one that had the U.A.W. and I 
must add that was the lowest 
paid shop in the city. These 

These shops in Detroit that 
ate so patronizing have one 
thing in common — • no union. 
They feed you a little extra 
here and there but the biggest 
thing is that you just about 
have to take what ever they 
say to you. When they fire you, 
they do so by sending you a 
telegram. You know that if you 
tell them off you’re out on the 
street and somebody else can 
fill your shoes immediately. 
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Ford Workers Protest Against 
Lowest Pay Stale in Industry 





Shipbuilding Slump Here 
Is Part of World-Wide Crisis 


DAGENHAM— To back their 
pay claim. Ford stewards have 
been in touch with stewards at 
the British Motor Corporation, 
the only car firm bigger than 
Fords in Britain. 

They point out that most auto 
workers are on a form of piece- 
work, sometimes individual, but 
mostly department or gang, 
whichever suits the job. Though 
Fords and Vauxhalls use the 
task system, this can perhaps 
best be described as piecework 
done at time rate. 

The following are a few com- 
parisons of auto workers’ aver- 
age wage for a 42-hour week, 
at day rate: 

AUSTINS (Foundry): 

Machine moulder £ 19-12-0d. 

Coremaker 18-ll-0d. 

Fettlers 18- 5-0d. 

Medium Press 

Operators 21- O-Od. 

MORRIS MOTORS 
(W ellingborough): 

Fettling Shop 

£ 17-12-0d. to 18-14-0d. 

Machine 

Operators 290-1 8-9d. 

FORD GRADE 2 RATES cov- 
er any of the above jobs, and 
for 4114 hours daywork, the pay 
is £ 13-8-1 14d., plus Merit mon- 
ey. 

Austins millwrights earn 
£ 20; toolmakers, and electri- 
cians earn £20-14-5d. These 
roughly equal FORD Grade 1 
(top) rates, which for 4114 
hours daywork (plus Merit 
Money) are £ 14-15-7V£d. 

The Ford workers provided 
the bosses with a gross profit 
of £34,000,000, and in return 
are given posters which say 
“Ford Means Quality” (in grati- 
tude?). 

Back in 1956, Ford work- 
ers fought for a £3 per week 


EAST LONDON — Wal- 
thamstow (E. London) Trades 
Council called a rank-and- 
file conference of delegates 
from factories and Trades 
Union branches to hear Ron- 
ald Segal, editor-in-exile of 
“Africa South,” speak on the 
struggle for freedom in his 
home country. 

Bill Jones, leading busman of 
the T.G.W.U. moved the resolu- 
tion which called for action, not 
just sympathy, on the part of 
the Trades Union leaderships to 
end all trade with the South 
African bosses. 

• Ron Segal told the full 
story and background of what 
culminated in the Sharpeville 
massacre. 

• He disclosed the con- 
tract whereby Voerward’s gov- 
ernment sends 45% of all 
industrial traffic from the 
Riff through the Port of Lou- 
renzo Marques in Portugese 
Angola; in return they re- 
ceived 85,000 forced labour- 
ers annually to work in South 
African mines. 

• He pointed out, in reply 
to the discussion, that the key to 
the struggles of all the emerg- 
ing African states lies in South 
Africa. 


rise because that was the 
amount their wages lagged 
behind the major auto firms. 
Today they again claim a 
rise of l$.6d an hour (£3 per 
week) to bridge that gap. 

The Shop Stewards Commit- 
tee of Massey-Ferguson, Ltd. 
have sent details of their rates 
based on the 4214: hour week 
— they have just won the 40- 
hour week — which were: 
Toolmakers & Machine 

Tool Fitters £21-2-7d 
Cutter Grinders 19-17-9j£d 
Machine Operators 
(Production): 
nearly 20 up to 21-2-6 1 /6d 
Assembly Workers 21-ll-3 1 /6d 
Female Machinists 15-7-4d 
These figures prove the gap 
is still there and growing! 
They prove that Fords’ fan- 
tastic profits are made by 
getting the workers to turn 
out more cars for less money 
than other motor workers. 

Ford stewards are urging all 
the members of the 22 unions 
in the Ford plants to demand 
i that the Unions meet the bosses 
immediately. The delaying tac- 
tics of the company are well 
known. It only takes one meet- 
ing of the N.J.N. Committee for 
! them to refuse demands, but 
when they have to meet claims 
they always need 6 to 8 weeks 
to reply — which means a handy 
sum in the bosses’ pockets when 
they make £34 million a year. 

They add: the company has 
taken 70 million pounds for 
new plant since 1955. Its profits 
grow each year. Its sharehold- 
ers find that the value of their 
shares have gone up 4 times 
since they took over Briggs 
Motor Bodies. The company has 
never had it so good. WHAT 
ABOUT ITS WORKERS? 


Including delegates from the 
London News & Letters Com- 
mittee, present were 30 dele- 
gates from 21 varied organiza- 
tions, and 8 visitors- Over £ 9 
were collected to aid the South 
African freedom struggle. The 
chairman welcomed a move 
from the floor (by a News & 
Letters Committee delegate) to 
set up an Action Committee to 
aid the South African struggle 
from an enlarged re-call con- 
ference. 

This was backed by factory 
and Trades Union delegates, 
and by Ron Segal, who remark- 
ed how shaken he had been by 
the complacency of the official 
Labour and Trades Union lead- 
ers he had met since arriving in 
Britain. He had been criticised 
by well known labour figures 
for his article in “TRIBUNE.” 

His attitude was that the 
situation in S. Agrica cried 
out for action: if the leading 
circles balked, it was up to 
the rank-an-lile to initiate 
their own campaign. 

He welcomed the proposed 
Action Committee. There was 
no reason why they should not — 
on their own if need be- — con- 
tact every Trades Council in 
the country for parallel action 
and campaign. 

—Committee Member 


CLYDESIDE, SCOTLAND— 
The increase in our capacity 
to build ships has brought about 
a new problem. One shipbuild- 
ing employer put it this way: 
“The basic problem is the 
world-wide lack of demand for 
ships combined with a very 
great excess of world ship- 
building capacity.” 

Output is going down. 
Every week, at some yard or 
another, workers are being 
paid off. A considerable num- 
ber were paid off at several 
Clydeside shipyards recently. 
Some yards have a backlog of 
orders that will keep them 
going for about two years. 
Some are working on their 


We recently held a meet- 
ing at a factory here. This 
broke into the C.P. mon- 
opoly. We dealt with the 
prospects in shipbuilding, 
and the general situation 
which included some 
swipes at Khrushchev and 
the summit conference. 

I come nearer to Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s point of 
view as time goes on. She 
has certainly given us 
something. 

Committee Member 
Scotland 

* * * 

Many of the older men 
here recall the old days 
when similar discipline to 
that imposed on our Ameri- 
can brothers was imposed on 
Ford workers here at the 
Dagenham plant. 

One man was summoned to 
the supervisor’s office for 
“discipline.” It had been re- 
ported that he was seen sing- 
ing and dancing instead of 
working (he was seen by one 
of the security staff on the 
catwalk). 

The man protested — and 
had to get his chargehand 
to verify his statement — 
that he was not singing 
and dancing: he was really 
hopping with pain and 
agony as a wheel had 
dropped on his foot! 

The general atmosphere at 
Fords, where most of the 
men are anticipating having 
to strike, makes creative or 
serious thought difficult. I 
enclose the latest Shop 
Steward pamphlet being cir- 
culated round the plant, and 
have added notes in the 
margin. 

I am looking forward to 
the next issue of News & 
Letters, and I will give 
it as wide a "broadcast” as 
possible, and will let you 
know of any interesting: 
happenings. 

Ford Worker 
Dagenham 

• Note: This British page 
is at the disposal of any 
rank-and-file workers who 
want to make their struggles 
known to workers elsewhere. 
— Editorial Committee. 


last order, while some can 
keep going for a while with a 
smaller labor force. 

It is estimated that world 
output increased fourfold be- 
tween 1948 and 1958, which was 
a peak year. Last year’s decline 
in shipbuilding was the first 
drop since 1957. 

It is estimated that 30 million 
pounds have been spent on the 
Clyde alone in the past 3 years. 
So great has been the increase 
in capacity that every ship on 
the seas of the world could be 
replaced within 12 years. But 
on the other hand, while liners 
provide more work than any 
other class of ship, such orders 
are on the decline. A slump is 


We called, on a new con- 
tact who works in Fords iast 
week. He had sent in a sub 
after being sent the Janu- 
ary and February issues, 
“well read around the shop,” 
and he now takes 6 copies 
and sells what he can. He 
sold 4 the other week. 

Committee Member 
England 

* * * 

We here are' astonished at 
the appreciation for the 
paper that new readers have, 
which matches our own. 
Your paper must be the envy 
of all others, it wins such an 
immediate response in the 
hearts and minds of its 
readers! 

Committee Member 
England 

* * * 

I would just like to write 
and say how much I enjoyed 
Doc’s article on the Biologi- 
cal Basis, of Marxist Human- 
ism and how I look forward 
to the next part. How often 
in the past I hav e wanted 
correspondents in various 
Left Wing journals to write 
of their own mental progress 
or mental evolution concern- 
ing Socialism, in their youth. 
Doc’s present article has al- 
ready given a brief insight 
into his mind as a young 
man. 

In a world of distrust, hate 
and fear, confidence in one’s 
fellow men is difficult to 
attain. The general tone of 
the article in question and 
also News & Letters as a 
whole, brings this confidence 
closer when one realizes that 
there are the same ideas, 
hopes and aspirations 3 to 4 
thousand miles away. 

I heartily endorse your 
fight for Social Equality and 
for a fairer distribution of 
what are ours by right. I 
totally reject war as a means 
of settling differences. There 
is no “Just War.” These last 
few remarks I merely wish 
to be placed on record as 
I am sure they must be the 
same as many of your read- 
ers. 

Electronic Worker 
Ilford, England 


developing and plans to build 
liners are being dropped all 
over the world. 

In view of the great ship- 
building capacity, a “scrap 
and build” policy cannot 
solve the problem. One could 
take up a lot more space 
showing what is abundantly 
obvious: that the shipbuilding 
industry will employ a con- 
siderably smaller labour force 
in the future. 

Some Communist Party 
spokesmen are pressing for na- 
tionalization as a solution. How 
a nationalized shipbuilding in- 
dustry would keep building 
ships when there is a surplus 
of ships, is not made clear. 

At a recent conference on 
unemployment, one official of 
the Boilermakers’ Society called 
for more modernization and for 
joint production committees. 
Modernization and nationaliza- 
tion will result in a reduction 
of the number of men required 
to build a ship. In a situation 
like this, ' a demand for joint 
production committees cannot 
be given serious consideration. 

Socialists don’t pretend that 
problems arising from the pres- 
ent capitalist system can be 
solved unless that system is 
abolished. 

Under socialism it would be 
considered madness to ask men 
to build ships unless there was 
a need for them. A surplus of 
ships would not mean hard- 
ship for those who had built 
the ships. On the contrary, in a 
socialist society there would be 
reason to rejoice because thou- 
sands of workers would be free 
to devote themselves to other 
important work while helping 
to ease the burden of work for 
the whole population. 

In the present situation, we 
have the duty to fight for ade- 
quate unemployment benefits. 
If those in power cannot pro- 
vide work, they must be forced 
to give adequate maintenance 
allowances to the unemployed 
and their families. 

The fight for lower work- 
ing hours must be intensified. 
To achieve this we must fight 
for a co-ordinated policy in 
the working class movement. 
The available work must be 
shared out. We should make 
every endeavour to unite the 
forces of the employed and 
the unemployed. 

— H McS. 
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Editorial 

UNEMPLOYMENT AND POLITICS 

The antics at the Democratic Convention, as those 
soon to follow at the Republican convention, will have to 
come face to face with the crisis not only “over there” 
where Khrushchev bellows but right here in the growing 
unemployment, short workweeks, and national recession. 

Detroit has now been officially declared to be a 
distress area. The unemployed knew that when the 
officials were all busy shouting about how great our 
“prosperity” is. Statistics compiled in Washington show 
unemployment reaching the 5 million mark. 

Everyone knows that if the official figure is nearing 
5 million, that the actual number of jobless workers, 
and youth who cannot find their way to even the first 
employment, are over 6 million. With their families this 
means that there are over 13 million people who are 
suffering the terrible ravages of unemployment. At that 
same time the cost of living has mounted to a new high. 

Steel production is down to 42% capacity, and 
Pittsburgh is on its way to joining West Virginia in 
being turned into a ghost town. In West Virginia re- 
porters were shocked to find what the miners have long 
since known that “many mothers are turning to prosti- 
tution to feed their children.” 

When West Virginia’s Gov. Underwood gave the 
shockingly cynical denial that “no child has starved to 
death” in the state, the reporters had to point out, the 
governor’s denial notwithstanding, “We do have a large 
number of children hungry, children who are beginning 
to show outward signs of malnutrition, a number of 
rickets, children who are potential tubercular patients.” 

Automation’s Toll 

This did not happen overnight. It has been develop- 
ing to this terrible peak ever since 1949 when Automa- 
tion first came to the mine fields. In coal town after coal 
town, over half the miners are permanently unemployed. 
In this decade, for West Virginia alone, the number of 
working miners fell from 117,000 to 40,000! Such is the 
picture also in the coal towns of Kentucky, Pennsylvania, 
Alabama. 

In Michigan, the big three of auto have lately re- 
vealed that their executives, already in 1960 have been 
given enormous rewards in bonuses and dividends. At 
the same time there are 200,000 jobless in Michigan, with 
an absolute drop of over 13% in auto employment. 

This did not happen overnight either. It has been 
happening over the last 5-6 years since Automation was 
first forced into the auto plants. Daily, auto workers re- 
port from these plants that more and more auto workers 
are dying from over-exhaustion induced by Automa- 
tion’s speedup. 

The “Soaring 60’s” — Unemployment and Threat of War 

What we see is not only the old capitalist pattern of 
famine in the midst of plenty that claimed its millions of 
victims during the terrible Depression years of 1929-1940, 
it is the new face of capitalist plunder intensified by the 
whip of Automation in our decade of disaster, with 
Eisenhower and Khrushchev playing at peace and pre- 
paring for war. 

As the new decade opened in January, when all the 
pundits of American capitalism were forecasting a con- 
tinuous boom for the “soaring 60’s,” News & Letters 
alone wrote of the stagnation of U. S. economy. 

What we will be seeing as the election comes closer 
is a lot of promises, each emptier than the next one. 
Democrats say if is the Republicans who have brought 
on the recession. But the recession began during the 
Truman years. The move from depression to war and 
back again does not change with Republican or Demo- 
cratic Administrations because both are capitalistic 
parties and capitalism and crises are one and the same 
thing. 

The Reuthers and the Meanys, having forced the 
workers to submit to the new brutal demands of auto- 
mated production, are now piteously appealing to indus- 
try for a “summit” conference on unemployment. Neither 
summit conferences, nor government aid to economically 
distressed areas can reverse capitalism’s drive to ruin. 
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THE JAPANESE 
DEMONSTRATION 

Considering the fact that 
the Japanese students who 
rioted were the children who 
were victimized by the A- 
bomb, it is no wonder that 
they are demonstrat- 
ing! After all, it is Japan 
who will be among the first 
nations to be annihilated in 
event of war. It is wonder- 
ful that they, of their own 
initiative, have come out in 
the open violently opposed 
the Japanese-American pact. 

Reader 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

Did you see the extremely 
revealing report on the Japa- 
nese students by John D. 
Rockefeller 4th (John D. 
3rd’s 23 year old son) in the 
New York Times Magazine 
of June 5? He has lived as 
a student in Tokyo for the 
past 3 years and among other 
things had this to tell the 
world: The students are ab- 
solutely and unalterably op- 
posed to militarism in any 
form, and, as recent events 
have shown, they have re- 
acted strongly against the 
security pact with the United 
States. For this they have 
been called Communist-in- 
spired . . . They wish fer- 
vently for their country to ' 
be neutral, betwen the two 
power blocs ... 1 believe 
completely in the younger 
generation’s desire for peace, 
because it is realistic, not 
idealistic .They want peace 
because they knew war the 
way no other nation ever 
has. People still die from 
the two atomic bombs.” 

One More Believer 
Chicago 

* * * 

When the marches began 
in Tokyo, there was much 
talk about Ike having to go 
in order to “save-face” in 
Asia. I see it as the exact 
opposite. We would have 
shown our respect for the 
desires of the Japanese stu- 
dents by submitting to their 
wishes. 

Reader 
Los Angeles 


THE NEGRO STRUGGLE 

It didn’t surprise me that 
a man like Truman, who was 
capable of giving the go- 
ahead for dropping the bomb 
on Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
would also be quick to fight 
the Negro students in their 
struggles in the South for 
first-class citizenship. 

Young Teacher 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

One boy on the picket line 
told me that his group In 
Junior College didn’t seem 
too enthusiastic about coin- 
ing down because they didn’t 
think having lines in the 
North was the answer. He 
said that he kept on com- 
ing down by himself because 
we have to get started some- 
where, and this is the best 
place he could see. He con- 
sidered it the sort of “radical 
activity” that would accomp- 
lish first class citizenship for 
us. I sure agreed with him 
when he said the Negro 
youth as a whole was fed up 
with their traditional leader- 
ship and that it was up to 
the youth to pull us out. 

Picketer 

Detroit 

* * * 

I read in the papers that 
down South they have all- 
white public libraries. Now, 
I’m not th e smartest man 
on the face of this earth, 
but that for sure is the 
dumbest thing I ever read. 
Can anybody tell me how 
a library can be all-white 
and public at the same 
time? 

Negro Worker 
Detroit 
* * * 

Everyone knows of the 
struggles Nqgroes are waging 
but 1 wonder how many know 
how many victories they have 
already won. In many res- 
taurants and drive-ins in Vir- 
ginia the Negroes have won 
their fight for the right to 
eat a meal in the restaurant 
of their own choosing, in- 
cluding Woolworths in Ar- 
lington. Boycotts elsewhere 
are continuing in the nation 
until the policy becomes na- 
tionwide. 

Supporter 

Washington 

♦ * * 


Southern whites have al- 
ways said they knew their 
Negroes. After the Mont- 
gomery bus boycott whites 
were heard saying that they 
didn’t know how to handle 
it, that these were “new 
Negroes.” I always felt that 
the reason they said that Was 
because they were doing 
something brand new, and 
that they were absolutely 
right. 

Auto Worker, 
Detroit 

„ y * * * 

To me, new Negro means 
young Negro. This is the 
generation that is demand- 
ing its freedom. Otherwise, 
why didn’t the Supreme 
Court hand down its decision 
to desegregate the schools 
between 1867 and 1954? Why 
to this generation? 

Student, 

Detroit. 

* * * 

I don’t know what you 
mean by “New Negro” but 
I sure don’t like the ex- 
pression, and I’ll tell you 
why. The capitalists spend 
over half their time trying 
to keep the Negro and white 
man both from thinking 
about anything but their jobs 
and how they’d make a liv- 
ing. They used to say a Negro 
was “crazy’ if they found 
him speaking his mind to a 
white man. Then it turned 
out there were too many 
doing it and they couldn’t 
call them all crazy, so they 
switched to calling them 
“communists.” Anything to 
keep the Negro afraid to 
speak up. Now they’re com- 
ing up with the expression 
“new Negro.” 

The youth in the South 
started these recent sit-ins. 
That’s fine, but it isn’t all 
that we have to do. We 
want discrimination of all 
kinds stopped, and for that 
you have to add to the edu- 
cation of the youth the ex- 
perience of the older ones. 
I’ve walked the picket lines 
with the students and I’ll do 
it again. But I’m not kidding 
myself about it — X know all 
the time I’m walking with 
them that the next fight has 
to be a total one. 

Negro Woman Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

LABOR COUNCIL 
NEGRO AMERICAN 


* * * 

The thing that strikes me 
in this Japanese situation is 
the great disturbance which 
is taking place here in the 
U.S. as a result of this re- 
jection of Eisenhower by a 
determinate group of people 
in Japan. 

How unstable, unbalanced 
and on what precarious 
ground our way of life is 
here in the United States 
when the direction of this 
country and its great indus- 
try is in the hands of a 
group of individuals who are 
so uncertain and insecure. 
The reason, I think, is that 
the world today is reaching 
a certain moment, a period 
of crisis, a change in the 
relationship of great masses 
of people to the world about 
them. More and more peo- 
ple are beginning to take 
things in their own hands. 
To me, that is the funda- 
mental meaning of this dis- 
turbance. 

Supporter 
Los Angeles 


The article on the “New 
Negro” by the Massachusetts 
Student impressed me high- 
ly. It struck me as very ra- 
tional, logical and effective. 
Then I read Ethel Dunbar’s 
column on the same page 
and by contrast, it hit me 
as much too inflammatory 
and emotional. I respect her 
opinion, and I do understand 
how she feels, but I don’t 
feel her article was in keep- 
ing with the rest of the page. 
It expressed too much 
hatred. 

Negro Student 
Detroit 
* * * 

I’ll bet there will be a lot 
of readers who will get 
goose - bumps from Ethel 
Dunbar’s last column. As fbr 
me, I felt it hit the nail on 
the head quite squarely. She 
is out to reconstruct a new 
society, and to do that, there 
has to be a good deal of 
hatred for what exists in this 
one. | 

Admirer 
Detroit j 


I’m afraid I made a 
spectacle of myself at the 
NALC during Reuther’s 
speech. At one point he said 
that when he was in Africa 
he was always asked about 
Little Rock, and when in 
India he was asked why the 
labor leadership always 
stops the revolution in Ame- 
rica. He didn’t mean this to 
be taken seriously by the 
audience, but it was so true 
that I couldn’t help laugh- 
ing out so loud that every- 
body turned to stare at me. 

Chrysler Worker 
Detroit 
* * * 

Reuther said at the NALC, 
like it was something to be 
real proud of, that he had 
never and would never be 
moved from .his “principle” 
never to put somebody on 
the UAW executive board 
“just on account of” his 
race or color. To this day 
there are no Negroes on his 
board. 

Disgusted 

Detroit 
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TWO WORLDS 

By Raya Dunayevskaya, author of 
MARXISM AND FREEDOM 

SACCO AND VANZETTI SPEAK TO MILLIONS 


It seemed clear to me from 
remarks I overheard at the 
Convention from several dif- 
ferent delegations that there 
was strong, even if not pub- 
licly announced, opposition 
to the “piecards” and a 
feeling that the rank and file 
had to be heard. As long as 
there are enough people like 
that, determined to be heard, 
I think there is somewhere 
the NALC can go. 

Observer 
Detroit 
* * * 

I can’t help feeling that 
integration to the bureau- 
crats at the NALC Conven- 
tion means associating with 
the capitalists. They call 
their meetings at the fan- 
ciest hotels and I just can’t 
feel I have any relationship 
to them at all. I have no de- 
sire to go to the places the 
Fords and Rockerfellers 
built for themselves. I get 
sick when I have to go to 
those places. I can’t feel that 
I’ll ever be anything but a 
worker. That’s not how they 
feel. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

When Randolph spoke, he 
took almost all his time ex- 
plaining what he was NOT 
for — such as, he was not 
in competition with the 
union, he was not setting up 
an opposition, etc., etc. — 
but I never once heard him 
mention what he WAS for. 

Then, when they appoint- 
ed Roy Reuther as chairman 
of the Political Action Com- 
mittee I was so disgusted 
that I felt like walking out 
myself, right then. The only 
interest I had was to see if 
there was any possible way 
to transform it into some- 
thing for the rank and file 
workers to use. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

I can’t help feeling that 
Randolph has read a lot of 
Marxism. He certainly knew 
how to use all the right 
words in his speeches at 
the NALC meetings. But 
when he made a speech on 
TV before the convention 
started and said that to his 
knowledge there was no dis- 
crimination in the UAW here 
in Detroit, it didn’t matter 
what else he said as far as 
a lot of my friends in the 
shop were concerned. Six- 
teen of us who have been 
wanting to do something 
about the discrimination in 
our shop had intended to 
attend together, but half of 
them refused to even go 
after he said that. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

The rank and file have so 
few chances to get a foot- 
hold anywhere that I feel we 
have to take advantage of 
every loophole, every 
chance. I don’t care if there 
were a lot of bureaucrats at 
the NALC, I think we have 
to join in and try like hell 
to make them do something 
about discrimination. If we 
don’t put the NALC to the 
test, who wjll? 

Negro Worker 
Detroit 


POLITICS AND 
POLITICIANS 

The only reason they could 
not get the Civil Rights Bill 
signed is because those poli- 
ticians want to look good for 
the vote in the South. But 
they know that sooner or 
later they’ll have to legalize 
everyone as a human being 
whether they like it or not. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

Kennedy and Humphrey 
made a lot of noise when 
they were here about the 
unemployment and the hun- 
ger, but nobody I know could 
see any difference between 
them. It’s certainly true that 
people are literally starving 
to death here, they get unem- 
ployment compensation fora 
little while, then when that 
runs out they starve. The re- 
lief you get here is so little 
it is the same as nothing. 
But that’s been going on for 
a long, long time and neither 
Kennedy nor Humphrey 
made any noise about it un- 
til elections got close. 

There’s not even any dif- 
ference between Republicans 
and Democrats, let alone 
Kennedy and Humphrey. 
Most people I know feel the 
way I do, that it’s a matter 
of which will do the most 
harm, not which will do any 
good. I sur e would hate to 
see Nixon in the driver’s 
seat! 

Miner’s Wife 
West Virginia 

* * * 

The putrid Nazi party 
which has appeared in the 
U.S.A. led by a former Com- 
mander of the U. S. Navy 
was denied a permit to hold 
a meeting in New York City 
by the Mayor who said that 
they might be killed if the 
people of N.Y. got their 
hands on them. I’d have 
been glad to. Incidentally, 
the leader, George L. Rock- 
well, announced his support 
of Nixon for President, but 
Nixon quickly disavowed 
such support. 

Reader 
New York 

* * * 

UNEMPLOYMENT 
AND WASTE 

There are so many peo- 
ple out of work here it is 
really shameful to see all 
the man-power going to 
waste. I know it is the 
same way there with 
everybody buying foreign 
cars. If we get out of work 
I guess we will have to 
leave here, because there 
is nothing for anyone. 

You know it is really 
sad to see boys and girls 
come out of school and 
there isn’t anything for 
them to do but sit around 
and get into trouble or 
leave town. 

Steelworker’s Wife 
Pittsburgh 
* * * 

They used to have three 
shifts at our plant. Then 
they eliminated one shift, 
but to get the work out they 
started giving us so much 
overtime that they were 
paying one man almost as 
much as they had paid 2 
men before. Then they 
speeded-up the line to where 
they had one man doing 2 
men’s jobs, but in the same 
time. The way things are go- 
ing they’ll soon have it 
down to one shift! 

Ford Worker 
Detroit 


WAR AND PEACE 

They called people like us 
backward when we said that 
Eisenhower was showing that 
Khrushchev all over our 
country, but that he’d never 
get to set foot inside Russia. 
Now we see who was the 
fool! 

Miner’s Wife 
West Virginia 
. * * * 

I never felt so close to an- 
nihilation in my life as I 
did in the days right after 
the summit blow-up. I never 
felt so “seared” that the 
world wouldn’t make it — the 
new society, that is — before 
we were all wiped off the 
face of the earth. I guess it 
doesn’t do much good to re- 
act so physically that you 
feel it right in the pit of the 
stomach, but I kept wonder- 
ing every minute if we even 
had that half-hour from to- 
tal destruction that Picker- 
ing allotted us. 

Technician 

Detroit 

* * * 

The country I'm afraid of 
is China. That man Mao Tse 
Tung is more to be feared 
than Khrushchev to my point 
of view. As a matter of fact, 
the way things are going I 
look for Russia and China 
to tangle one day soon. Then 
look out, the rest of the 
world! 

Businessman 
West Virginia 
* * * 

As a result of Khru- 
shchev’s Rumanian speech 
where he said he is going 
to continue co-existence, it 
now seems to me that Khru- 
schev is going to carry the 
dove and have Mao rattle the 
sword whenever Khruschev 
needs it. 

Reader 

Los Angeles 
* * * 

One thing I would like to 
see talked about in your 
paper: it is known (and in a 
way understandable) that 
organized labor is in favor 
of a continuation of the 
arms race because, no pro- 
vision having been made for 
economic reconversion the 
workers are justifiably 
afraid that with the end of 
the arms race will come 
massive unemployment. 

What I can’t understand, 
however, is this: can’t the 
workers see that what we 
need is not an endorsement 
of a continuation of the arms 
race but a massive protest 
against both arms race and 
governmental apathy to the 
problem of reconversion of 
plants to peace-time uses? 
Can’t they see that to en- 
dorse a continuation of the 
arms race is to agree to the 
risk of ending up with no 
world at all? 

Of course there are a few 
scattered workers here and 
there, such as the ones who 
run and write for your 
paper, who don’t accept the 
dilemma and want to build 
a new society, a humanistic 
society, but how big a per- 
centage of the total working 
class population do you sup- 
pose they constitute? I hope, 
for all our sakes, a far vas- 
ter percentage than is ap- 
parent. 

Teacher 

Connecticut. 


Following is a letter that I have received from a colleague. 

— R. D. 

The recent T.V. dramatization of the Sacco-Vanzetti 
story has brought them to a whole new generation, many 
of whom had probably never heard their names before, 
but will remember them forever more as two of the most 
eloquent martyrs in the fight for freedom. The program 
left no doubt that these two Italian immigrants, one a' 
shoemaker and the other a fish peddler, were arrested in 
1921 for a hold-up murder they could not possibly have 
committed, but were really on trial for the “crime” of 
being active in the organizing efforts of the Massachu- 
setts shoe workers, and for being admitted Anarchists^ 

PALMER RAIDS, McCARTHYISM? > 

It was a very real performance, and not only because 
it was so beautifully acted, but because it was so clearly 
not past history. Frankly, I wondered at 'the bravery of 
the producers in being so faithful to the case and to all 
the speeches, because every word that Sacco and Van- 
zetti spoke lashed out at the state of things today as 
much as in their day. Later I wondered if the intention 
had been to leave the viewer with a feeling that such a 
miscarriage of justice as they were witnessing was 
confined to the era of the Palmer Raids and the black 
wave of reaction that swept the country after World 
War I, and was “history.” 

If that was the intention, it certainly backfired on 
me! And I am sure it must have backfired on many other 
Americans who have not so easily forgotten the Mc- 
Carthy era of only 5 or 6 years ago, and who certainly 
do not believe that now that “McCarthyism is dead” 
we need not fear another rise of McCarthyism under a 
new name. 

“NO REASON TO MOURN” 

In fact, I recalled and hunted up a column vou had 
written about Sacco and Vanzetti “way back” in that 
McCarthy era, in which you described the millions who 
had rallied to their defense throughout the world and 
then said: “There are those who look at the attack 
against civil liberties today and mourn for the solidarity 
of the 1920’s. I believe there is no reason to mourn, that 
to try to put the 1950’s into the mold of the 1920’s is 
wasted work. The mourners see the laws and the 
lawyers and the decisions of the courts. What they do 
not see is what is fundamental to the question of civil 
liberties: the aspirations and the activity of ordinary 
people . . . Whether the name for it is Communism, as 
practiced on the other side of the Iron Curtain by the 
dictators in Moscow, or whether it is called McCarthyism 
as practiced on this side of the Iron Curtain by .Presi- 
dents Truman and Eisenhower, Senators McCarthy and 
Humphrey, its object is the same: to take away the right 
of the people to say what they w,ant to say. What the 
witch-hunters dread is not free speech ‘in general’ but 
the specific freedom of workers using their own initia- 
tive, having confidence in their own strength to get 
what they want. . . .” It was precisely this fact that 
made the drama so real to me and so much present 
history and not past. 

“THEY PROMISED YOU LIBERTY” 

In that respect also, what had the most powerful 
effect on me were the deeply moving statements’ against 
war particularly V anzetti’s in his long, proud state- 
ment of his principles in answer to the court’s question 
of whether he had anything to say before the death 
sentence was pronounced: “The jury hated us because 
we were against the war ... We believe more now than 
ever that the war was wrong, and we are against war 
than ever, and I am glad to be on the doomed 
scaffold if I can say to mankind, ‘look out: you are in a 
catacomb of the flower of mankind! For what? All that 
they say to you, all that they have promised you, it was 
a lie, it was an illusion, it was a cheat, it was a fraud, 
it was a crime. They promised you liberty. Where is 
liberty? They promised you prosperity. Where is pros- 
perity? They have promised you elevation. Where is the 
elevation? Where is the moral good that the war has 
given to the world? Where is the spiritual progress that 
we have achieved from the war? "Where is the security 
of life, the security of things that we possess for our 
necessity? Where is the respect for human life . . ” 

In this day of U-2, Summit blow-ups and the threat 
of nuclear destruction hanging over the heads ©f all 
men, Vanzetti’s voice rang out anew against war. It 
appeared to me to blend in with so many millions of new 
fighters for freedom that Sacco and Vanzetti never did 
die. 
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YOUTH 

Thinking It Out 

By Robert Ellery 

STUDENT LEADER DISCUSSES 
THE WOOLWORTH BOYCOTT 

This issue I would like to give this space over to a Los 
Angeles student leader who help organize the picketing of 
Woolworth’s in that area. — R. E. 


stores demanding that they 
serve everyone at their lunch 
counters — sitting down. This is 
due in part to the fact that 
they have felt only slight eco- 
nomic impact from our picket- 
ing. Locally, we have put a dent 
in Woolworth’s sales. However, 
there are over 2,000 stores na- 
tionally and only when a larger 
percentage of these stores are 
covered by picket lines will our 
picketing be felt by the board 
of directors. 

Woolworth’s national sales 
dropped 8.8% in March over 
March of last year. This was 
due in large part to an over 
all drop in the amount of re- 
tail trade in the entire econo- 
my and can not be truly at- 
tributed to our picketing. 

None of this is being said to 
discourage or demoralize the 
picketers, but to show the need 
of maintaining the lines here 
until other cities are convinced 
of the importance of directing 
their attack against Wool- 
worth's. Only when 10 or 15 
of the larger cities are engaged 
in the picketing of the F. W. 
Woolworth stores to the extent 
that . the Southern California 
Boycot Committee, Congress of 
Racial Equality, and the Inde- 
pendent Student Union have 
and only then will the Wool- 
worth board of directors see 
the results of our efforts where 
it counts — on the balance sheet. 

J. Morris, 
Student 


LOS ANGELES — The Woolworth boycott is more 
than a drive to secure a cup of coffee while sitting down. 
The boycott’s primary aims are: 

(1) To assist in bringing an? 

end to the day-to-day indignity 
of Negro life — not only in the 
South, but in the entire U.S. — 
an indignity which is more de- 
moralizing than all the lynch- 
ings, cross burnings, and bomb 
throwings will ever be. 

(2) To bring an end t» the 
belief that Negroes in order 
to achieve an equal status in 
society must engage in policies 
of “education,” “public rela- 
tions” and “goodwill” — when 
in truth the Negro and those 
who assist him in his struggle 
will only be successful in ob- 
taining a victory over Jim Crow 
when they engage in programs 
of action. 

(3) To show to the entire 
country that the Negro who 
now decides his course ‘ of ac- 
tion no longer has to wait for 
the approval of the majority 
of whites — but by his action 
wins assistance. 

‘NOT ACTION 
FOR ACTION’S SAKE’ 

And now that we are en- 
gaged in direct action — picket- 
ing, using sound trucks, boy- 
cotting — we must stress the 
fact to those who may join our 
ranks that we are not engaged 
in action for actions sake, but 
are sincerely trying to achieve 
a definite goal. We must relate 
to others: 

(1) That we realize that F. W. 

Woolworth is not the only na- 
tional dime store chain that 
has Southern branches which 
engage in discriminatory prac- 
tices — but also Kress, Kresge’s, 

Grant’s, and Walgreen’s. 

(2) That not only are the 
dime stores guilty of discrimi- 
natory practices — so is Sears, 

Montgomery Ward, Standard 
Oil, and a host of others. 

(3) That we as picketers, in 
order to coordinate the present 
movement have, following the 
lead of the Southern Negro stu- 
dents, concentrated our efforts 
on one particular aspect of 
racial discrimination — discrimi- 
natory seating practices — and 
one particular violator of hu- 
man rights — the F. W. Wool- 
worth chain. 

‘SIT-UP AND TAKE NOTICE’ 

We feel that F. W. Wool- 
worth stores are, geographical- 
ly speaking, the most conveni- 
ently located, insuring us of a 
great number of people, na- 
tionally speaking, who will be 
able to participate in achiev- 
ing a common goal. Because 
the F. W. Woolworth chain is 
the largest of the dime store 
chains, it is - felt a change in 
this store’s policy will cause 
others to sit-up and take no- 
tice. The F. W. Woolworth 
chain has been most recalci- 
trant in its New York negotia- 
tions with the Congress of 
Racial Equality. This is the 
chain that is fixed in our 
minds — it was the arrests, fines, 
water drench ings and the 
speedy passing of unconstitu- 
tional legislation that has been 
intended to impede the South- 
ern Negro students. This chain 
was chosen so we could work 
most effectively and with the 
greatest probability of achiev- 
ing our desired goal. 

‘PICKET EVERY STORE’ 

The F, W. Woolworth board 
still refuses to show any in- 
clinations that it may issue a 
statement to all its Southern 


American Youth 
On World Map 

DETROIT — In honor of the 
sixth anniversary of the 1954 
Supreme Court ruling for the 
desegregation of the Southern 
schools, Rev. Ralph Abernathy, 
a leader of the Montgomery bus 
boycott, spoke at a rally which 
was sponsored by the Detroit 
chapter of the N.A.A.C.P. on 
May 17. This rally was one of 
many that took place around 
the country in commemoration 
of that decision. About 300 at- 
tended. 

The meeting was a big disap- 
pointment for me because the 
N.A.A.C.P. distorted its mean- 
ing by turning it into a mem- 
bership campaign. Mr. Aber- 
nathy too, talked as if it was 
the N.A.A.C.P. that brought on 
the lunch counter sit-ins, rather 
than the spontaneous actions of 
the youth. 

Abernathy made a few good 
points, but didn’t follow any Of 
them through. He said that the 
sit-ins wem’t simply so a Negro 
could sit next to a white, but 
is the move of the Negro people 
to gain their constitutional 
rights as American citizens. 

Abernathy said that the ques- 
tion asked most often of him by 
the African people, on his re- 
cent tour there, was “How long 
will it take for the American 
Negro to gain his freedom?” 
His answer was, “About ten 
years.” I didn’t understand this 
answer. The colored peoples of 
the world have waited for free- 
dom for so many decades that 
they won’t listen to talk of grad- 
ual emancipation any longer. 
The Negro youth won’t let them. 
The Negro youth won’t let 
themselves be brainwashed by 
glorious dreams of the future. 
It is the recent struggle of 
Negro youth in America that 
has put American youth on the 
world map as fighters for free- 
dom. 

—High School Student. 


Youth Push for Freedom 
On Global Scale 


Los Angeles — Throughout 
the world today the youth are 
playing a most important role 
in a fight for a new society. 
One has only to look at the 
events during the past year to 
see that they are forcing this 
fight forward. 

In 1959 some Panamanian 
students rioted against the 
United States. Their complaint 
was that the Panamanian flag 
was not allowed to be flown 
over the Panama Canal Zone. 
In Japan it was the students 
who forced the cancellation of 
President Eisenhower’s trip and 
make probable the early col- 
lapse of the Kishi government. 
Although the student activity 
has been in the headlines for 
the past few weeks, the fight 
has been going on much longer. 
Last November there were 
demonstrations throughout all 
of Japan against the security 
treaty. When Kishi came to 
the United States in January 
there were also a great num- 
ber of demonstrations. Finally 
there were the most recent 
riots. 

Another revolt occurred last 
April-May. This was the revolt 
of the Korean youth against the 
government. Today there are 
still more demonstrations in 
Korea. Still another place where 
the youth led the fight was 
Turkey. Although it was not 
the students who finally kicked 
out Menderes, it was the 
youth who relentlessly pushed 
forward in the fight to get rid 
of him. 

Here in the United States 
the youth are again playing a 
central role in the fight for 


South, thou- 
students 
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freedom. In the 
sands of Negro 
fighting for rights which are 
supposed to be guaranteed to 
them under the Constitution. 

Since the Supreme Court de- 
cision of 1954 the struggle 
seemed to be aimed at school 
integration. This year the fight 
has taken a new turn. On 
February 1, four Negro stu- 
dents from Agricultural and 
Technical College in Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, staged a 
sit-down at the segregated 
lunch counters of S. H. Kress 
and Co. Over night thousands 
of students in over 50 cities be- 
gan to stage sit-downs at segre- 
gated lunch counters. These 
students faced reprisals in the 
form of mass arrests, expulsion 
from schools, as well as per- 
sonal injury. Throughout the 
North, thousands of other stu- 
dents have come to the sup- 
port of the Negro students in 
the South. The Northern stu- 
dents have formed picket lines 
around the Woolworth stores. 
To date lunch counters in eight 
Southern cities have been 
opened to Negroes. 

I think that we have to look 
at all these student demon- 
strations as a whole. We can- 
not separate the Korean 
demonstrations from the Japa- 
nese demonstrations. The 
Southern sit-downs are not set 
apart from the Turkish revolt. 
These demonstrations seem to 
point out that the youth 
throughout the world are not 
satisfied. They are struggling 
for a better world. 

— Student 


L. A. Worker 
Eyes The 
N. A. L. C. 


LOS ANGELES — The people 
who attended the convention of 
the N.A.L.C. in Detroit with 
the possible exception of the 
committees like Chicago and 
Philadelphia, were people by 
and large who had union posi- 
tions, who could afford to pay 
their own way. The Negroes 
who are closest to the official 
A.F.L.-C.I.O. policy were not 
mentioned in the press as be- 
ing in attendance at the con- 
vention. 

Most of the men who organ- 
ized the N.A.L.C. were men on 
labor payrolls — men who hold 
and have held for a number of 
years, labor titles and offices, 
paid jobs. Randolph contacted 
the known labor representa- 
tives in setting up his organ- 
izing committee. The ones who 
were not necessarily too close 
to tile throne of official A.F.L.- 
CI.O.. policy seem to have re- 
sponded. They were official 
labor representatives, not 
necessarily people who were 
policy makers for the labor 
movement. One exception to 
that of course, was the man 
elected secretary of the organ- 
ization. He is the Civil Rights 
advisor on Meany’s staff— he is 
a Negro fellow from the Sleep- 
ing Car Porters Union. 

THE L. A. CHAPTER 

One thing I noticed in the 
press that I think is important 
is that apparently the constitu- 
tion set up gives top control to 
the 17 vice presidents and they 
plan to relinquish some of that 
control to a “to be elected” ex- 
ecutive committee. I don’t know 
how it’s to be elected, whether 
in each chapter or not. There 
is a possibility that some real 
action will come out of this. X 
think it depends pretty much 
on the leadership in the locals. 

It’s possible to say that; the 
' L. A. group might get some- 
where, might build a chapter 
and might do some effective 
work. 

There is a great deal of cri- 
ticism being directed toward 
the formation of any all Negro 
organization. Randolph has re- 


ceived a great deal of that, in 
“behind the scenes” fighting 
between the J. L. C. (Jewish 
Labor Council) and the N.A.A.- 
C.P. Labor Committee. In sim- 
ple terms, the A.F.L.-C.I.O. offi- 
cials have taken the position 
that they have already the 
J.L.C. which is doing the job on 
minority discrimination. 

Only one other thing that in- 
terested me was Randolph’s 
white-wash of Meany found in 
an article in the Pittsburgh 
Courier. I felt pity, because 
the article, to any one who 
thinks, is an indictment against 
Meany, I felt pity that the giant 
personality (Randolph) would 
find himself associated with 
this kind of article. 

WHAT WILL 
N.A.L.C. BECOME? 

I am inclined to believe that 
if Randolph can work out a 
clearing up of the battle be- 
tween the N.A.A.C.P. and the 
establishment of a proper re- 
lationship with the official arm 
of the A.F.L.-C.I.O., that the 
NALC will become similar to 
the J.L.C. and will function at 
that narrow level. I think that 
the potential is that his in- 
ability to work out this kind of 
a relationship might mean that 
the N.A.L.C- will become some- 
thing that neither Randolph 
nor almost anyone officially 
connected to the labor move- 
ment would consider as the 
thing that they really want. 

(See Article, page 8.) 
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Marching Blacks 

(Dedicated to the Negro youth and sympathizers of 
the “Sit-Down Strikes”) 

March on my Brothers with all your heart and strength, 
I say March 

And though a thousand fall, another thousand resume the 
charge 

Never cease, never stop, never turn to left or right 

March on for democracy; For freedom is in sight. 

Oh; Young generation, tired of crawling on hands and 
knees; 

Tired of saying: Yes Sir, No Sir, Please Sir, Please, Please, 
Please 

Tired of seeing our women and children abused in every 
way. 

Tired of seeing our parents; suffering every day. 


Arise; Onward; March ap and down the streets, in every 
state 

Let your shouts and prayers beat boldly against heaven’s 
gate 

Though you’re “Lynched,” beaten with ball bats, and hang 
by your feet 

These are the things you must suffer, for the Freedom 
you will reap. 


Don’t fight with fist, though they kill the “Body” the soul 
is still free 

And the world is watching your struggle for equality 

For today, “A New Negro” is born for all the world to see 

A New Negro, stoned, jailed, murdered. Dying proud for 
“True democracy.” 

Oh listen President Eisenhower and you shall hear 

The New Negro, with head high, marching with Pride and 
cheer ; 1 

Yes I say, “March Blacks” For you and your children, 
March On; 

March till every racial prejudice in our country is gone. 

— By James Wooten 
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American Muslims 


A DOCTOR SPEAKS 

By M.D. 

The Biological Basis of Marxist Humanism 
Part III 


The Muslim movement among 
the American Negro, which is 
led by the Honorable Elijah 
Muhammad, is one of stirring 
power and dignity. It is not to 
be considered a flash or passing 
fancy; it is dedicated to uplift- 
ing the Negroes in America. 

IT HAS BEEN STATED by 
the press and television that 
the Islamic doctrine teaches 
hate. This statement I have 
found to be false. Muslims do 
teach that Christianity is a false 
religion based on Western phil- 
osophy; but as far as racial 
hatred and violence are con- 
cerned, they do not advocate 
them. What they do advocate is 
the unity of Negroes through- 
out America in a common 
effort to throw off the yoke 
of racial subjugation. The Hon- 
orable Elijah Muhammad be- 
lieves this can be done only 
under the banner of Islam. 

Islam, he states, gives the 
black man dignity and erases 
the stigma of racial inferiority 
which has been so long con- 
nected with him. 

* * * 

The Muslim converts that 
I come in contact with almost 
daily show a complete differ- 
ence in their appearance. They 
express an internal and external 
cleanliness with strong deter- 
mination to succeed in whatever 
they undertake. They seem to 
possess a binding kinship for 
one another. Outwardly they 
are very mannerly in assisting 
people of all races. 

WHAT THEY base their 
strength upon is the Islamic I 
faith. Not hate. If converting | 


After reading the Muslim 
paper and after conversations 
I and some fellow workers have 
had with one of their members 
in our plant, I knew I Had had 
enough. I not only disagree 
with the article above, “Ameri- 
can Muslims,” I disagree com- 
p 1 e t e 1 y with Muhammad’s 
teachings. 

EET ME TELL you some of 
what has been said in the shop 
about the Muslims. When this 
worker first started to dis- 
tribute their paper quite a few 
Negro workers, including my- 
self, took it and read it. In a 
very short period of time every- 
one began to say the paper 
didn’t mean a thing to them, 
maybe they could bear to read 
one or two editorials. They 
wondered why Elijah Muham- 
mad’s picture was all over its 
pages. After a while the Mus- 
lim worker couldn’t give his 
papers away. He never gave 
one nor attempted to sell one 
to a white worker. 

* * * 

, In one discussion he was 
asked by one of the workers if 
they taught hate of the White 
man. He replied that they do 
not but that every Negro 
knows what the white man has 
done to him. That the white 
man is our enemy and if you 
are fool enough to love your 
enemy then that is up to you. 
One worker told him that that 
was why he disagreed with 
t em. He said, “I cannot con- 
demn every white face in this 
world for what some have done. 
I know from experience that 
all are not the same. There 
are many instances where the 
Negro people have been sold 
out by their own people. You 
say your doctrine doesn’t teach 
hate. This has been said in the 
past several years after the 
vicious attack by government 
officials along with the aelp of 
some Negro leadership who 
were attacking Muhammad for 
their own political purposes. I 
have hate in me against some 


people to a source of strength 
is teaching hatred, then every 
religious sect in America (or 
for that matter, in the world) 
teaches hate. What Mr. Muham- 
mad is saying is that Christiani- 
ty is a shackle to the black race 
of America and we must break 
this bond if we are to know 
true freedom of spirit and a full 
life. He stresses economic prog- 
ress by the darker race of 
America as one of the means 
of uplift. He believes that 
integration should be the last 
thing that the Negro should be 
striving for, because he should 
first organize as a race with 
dignity and strong economic 
means that will render him 
free from racial exploitation. 

WHAT MK. MUHAMMAD 
is doing, others like Marcus 
Garvey have tried. The major 
difference between these pre- 
vious movements and Mr. 
Muhammad’s is that his follow- 
ers are converts from the reli- 
gious teachings of the Western 
World and are diverted to Mr. 
Muhammad as the deliverer 
of the Black Man of America 
back to his true religion, Islam. 
Here Mr. Muhammad has com- 
bined both economic and spiri- 
tual freedom under one banner. 
* * * 

These opinions are entirely 
my own and I can sincerely 
state that I have the deepest 
respect for the Honorable 
Elijah Muhammad for the 
task that he has undertaken. 
Being a Negro, I know thtis 
yearning for dignity, complete 
freedom, and self respect. 

— New England Student 


whites. I hate the K.K.K. and 
the White Citizens Councils and 
when I hear of a lynching I am 
ready to fight. I hate those 
whites in South Africa that are 
shooting down and murdering 
Africans, but I also hate the 
Negro police that are there 
carrying out the dictates of 
those whites.” 

At one point the Muslim said 
that they were against inte- 
gration, every Negro worker 
yelled and said that was 
enough. But one went on to 
ask him how could he work in 
a factory and belong to the 
union? He asked him if he was 
the one who once marked on 
the walls in the rest room, 
"The black man will rule the 
white man by 1965” and went 
on to tell him, “It’s not a ques- 
tion of rule but a question of 
all mankind being free, totally 
free. I’m not interested in going 
back to some heritage of some 
ten thousand years to where 
the black man was in power 
only from a religious point of 
view. I want to be free and 
let every living human being 
be free. I want to get rid of 
one group being used against 
the other for whatever pur- 
poses these leaders have in 
mind. The white man and the 
black man are both men and 
should live in this world as 
men. I’m ready to give every- 
thing to make it that kind of 
a world.” 


M. D. ANSWERS 
WORKER ON 
SHOP CONDITIONS 

“How much exhaust can a 
man stand?” a Detroit auto 
worker asked (See April issue 
of News & Letters.) Physical 
fatigue and exhaustion from a 
driving belt line will decrease 
the reservoir of vital energy 
and, consequently make one 
more susceptible to the stress 
of poisonous chemicals. So will 
the stress of nervous tension, 
anger, and frustration. High 
temperatures require greater 
stores of body energy for 
maintaining a state of balance, 
excessive sweating loses large 
amounts of fluid and salt. 
The increased heart rate and 
respiration in overheated at- 
mospheres make for more rapid 
absorption of chemicals through 
the hundreds -f square meters 
of absorbable surface present 
in the lungs in direct contact 
with the blood. 

When welding is done at 
high temperatures in the ad- 
jacent area the effect of re- 
lease of gases irritant to the 
lungs, as the oxides of nitrogen 
or metal fumes, will tend to 
make the victim even more re- 
sponsive to the damage of 
poisonous chemicals. The nitro- 
gen dioxide gas which is fre- 
quently liberated when metal is 
heated at this high temperature 
is not only irritating to the 
lungs but can have harmful ef- 
fects possibly to the liver and 
blood. 

Welders or those working 
near welders sometimes get 
what is called “a flash” from 
the welding arc. What is irritat- 
ing to the eyes is ultraviolet 
light. It can and does bum the 
eye surface, giving an infla- 
mation that is acute with red 
eyes congested, discharging and 
a feeling as though grit or 
foreign material were present 
in the eye. 

How much of this can a man 
take — I don’t know. But one 
thing I am certain, that all of 
the gas from the combustion of 
petroleum is deadly to life. A 
small amount can sicken, and 
a lot can kill. Excessive speed 
of work, high levels of heat, 
and the action of other chemical 
irritants or poisonous sub- 
stances in the work area will 
influence susceptibility. 

With carbon monoxide in- 
haled into the lungs in large 
amounts, acute poisoning and 
rapid asphyxia and coma follow. 
However, I have often wonder- 
ed, as I pass through garages 
filled with dense clouds of auto 
exhaust, about the slow, chronic, 
insidious damage taking place 
over months and years, as car- 
bon monoxide, lead, arsenic 
and other products of oil and 
gasoline breakdown reach the 
lungs, the blood and blood- 
forming organs, and the sen- 
sitive spinal cord and brain 
centers. 

I am sure that often symp- 
toms as headaches, weakness, 
dizzy spells, nausea and in- 
digestion, chest pains and other 
vague complaints are the result 
of such repeated exposure. 


Humanism is the heart of 
Karl Marx’s concept of our 
existence. It is his beginning 
and end, the essential basis of 
his philosophy, method, move- 
ment and direction. It took me 
a long time to understand this 
— years during which I ob- 
served the rise and decline of 
groups calling themselves Marx- 
ist and dedicated to the aboli- 
tion of private property, “edu- 
cation” of the working class 
and the leadership (Leadership 
with a capital L) of this move- 
ment. 

‘THE WHOLENESS OF MAN* 
The humanism of Marx is not- 
the substance of the humani- 
ties — culture based on the 
classics; nor is it a considera- 
tion of philanthropy, piety, or 
benevolence. Neither was Marx 
concerned with every man be- 
coming a co-owner of the 
means of production. His fight 
for the elimination of classes 
and divisions in our society 
was the fight for the abolition 
of barriers and divisions with- 
in each man. His suhject was 
the wholeness of man. 

It is this concern with the 
totally functioning human be- 
ing that keeps Marxism alive 
today. For through science 
we have now before us ma- 
terial and problems that only 
man existing in wholeness 
can digest. The neurosis that 
presently constitutes normal 
life is but a reflection of the 
indigestion we are experi- 
encing through the part-life 
we lead wherein we have 
come to look at an object, 
rather than coordinating our- 
selves with it. 

It is necessary to differen- 
tiate between the organic whole 
and the collective whole. The 
collective whole means the en- 
tire sum of the parts compos- 
ing a substance. The organic 
whole refers to the organic 
unity of function. A man can 
be organically whole even after 
he has lost a leg. Organic 
wholeness is a behavior pat- 
tern that is complete, physio- 
logical and homeostatic. It is 
the essential ingredient of the 
humanism that is the axis of 
the life of Karl Marx, He 
knew that being a member of a 
collectivist society does not au- 
tomatically lead to living in 


How much worse can times 
get in this upset world?No one 
knows just what to do to quiet 
the people. The people will not 
be quiet because in most of the 
world they are dissatisfied with 
their leaders and with their 
lives. 

I have been watching T. V. 
and I saw the demonstrations in 
Japan, in Korea, in Turkey, and 
again in Japan, and in the 
southern part of these U. S. 

The Japanese students were 
massing and protesting against 
Ike’s coming there to sign a 
“peace treaty.” I have been ask- 
ing myself what kind of treaty 
is it . I thought that the U. S. 
and Japan signed a peace treaty 
at the end of World War II. It 
appears to me that when hun- 
dreds of thousands of people are 
against something, that they 
can’t be wrong. Why can’t Ike 
understand? What is he up to, 
running around the whole world 
and trying to fool the Japanese 
to sign a treaty they don’t want. 

I heard one young Japanese 
say on TV; I was just a child 
during World War II. I did 


wholeness. He would have been 
repelled by today’s Commu- 
nists. 

‘HUMAN CONSCIOUSNESS’ 

The principle of homeostasis 
or the maintenance of a bal- 
anced tension is universally 
active in all living things. It 
operates in a single cell, in 
each organ, in the combination 
of organs that make up the in- 
dividual and in the group of 
individuals that constitute the 
species. Without this balanced 
consistency there is no integri- 
ty of function and no health. 
Instinctive behavior in lower 
animals is wholly automatic 
and consistent with its physio- 
logical needs. The brain of man 
has a function that is different 
from the brain of any other 
animal .It is the only organ in 
the evolutionary process that 
has the ability to establish 
communication with other simi- 
lar organs in its species. In man 
the brain of one individual can 
make contact with another 
through the use of agreed 
signs or symbols that we know 
as speech or language. This 
has brought about an enor- 
mous expansion of the brain’s 
function; and is the basis of 
human consciousness, and the 
experiencing of self which dif- 
ferentiates us from other ani- 
mals. 

With the acquisition of lan- 
guage there was opened to man 
an enormously enlarged and en- 
riched horizon. He was able to 
relate himself to his surround- 
ings through a process of re- 
flection and judgment. Our 
civilization owes its existence 
to this development. 

However, whereas the In- 
stinctive response of the ani- 
mal to its environment is 
whole and total, the introduc- 
tion of language or the sym- 
bol by man has brought a 
substitution or part replace- 
ment of the organism’s whole 
relation to the actual objects 
and conditions of the ex- 
ternal world. A short circuit- 
ing process has taken place 
which through the systematic 
use of the conditioned re- 
flex has remarkably trans- 
formed our relations to one 
another. 


nothing to anybody, I was 
just a child but I was shot at. 

I don’t wan’t to go to war 
ever.” It seemed to me he 
was right. No other country 
had the A-bomb dropped on 
them like Japan did. 

The people here don’t want 
war. Was Ike trying to start 
another war when he sent that 
spy plane over to Russia? Why 
can’t he let the Japanese people 
rule themselves? If Ike and 
those other leaders want to 
fight for something good , why 
don’t they fight those white 
men in South Africa who are 
killing the Africans? They were 
killed for nothing, for just 
demonstrating against carrying 
passes in their own country. I 
can’t see how the United States 
can’t think that they can be 
wrong sometimes when every- 
one else thinks they are wrong 
all the time? 

Why can’t these leaders 
see that we are here in Amer- 
ica fighting for our rights? 
Why can’t Ike stop down 
South and do something 
there? Or he could give all 
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They are cooked up in the 
back room by unsavory char- 
acters and made law over 
the heads of the people. It 
took the courage and mili- 
tancy of the Japanese youth 
to bring the practice forcibly 
to the attention of the world. 

The Japanese are continu- 
ing their fight against the 
Security Pact and the gov- 
ernment which approved it. 
The 10 million Japanese un- 
employed wrokers want a 
better life than they are now 
getting in what American 
reporters call the “prosper- 
ity of Japan.” 

CONGO 

20 million more Africans 
have gained their freedom 
from colonial rule and are 
about to set up their own 
forms of government. The 
largest of these, the Bel- 
gian Congo, is led by Pa- 
trice Lumumba, who spoke 
his mind to the Belgian mas- 
ters as they were leaving. 
“We have known ironies and 
insults, the blows to which 
we have had to submit morn- 
ing, noon and night because 
we are Negroes.” 

Belgium made great pre- 
tense about “preparing the 
Africans for freedom” but 
by independence day they 
had permitted only 16 Af- 
ricans to go outside and ob- 
tain University degrees, only 
12 had been admitted to ad- 
ministrative posts in the 
civil service. 

BULLETIN 

The new Republic of the 
Congo no sooner got its in- 
dependence from Belgium, 
than the latter, whose bloody 
imperialist record in the Con- 
go is unsurpassed by apar- 
theid South Africa, embark- 
ed on new acts of aggression. 
The ostensible reason for 
this — alleged atrocities com- 
mitted by some Congolese 
against some Belgians — was 
disproved by the Congolese 
Representatives to the U.N. 
His moving speech, how- 
ever, stressed the need for 
immediate UN action. He 
said that if he were to coun- 
ter the Belgian Foreign Af- 
fairs Minister’s accusation 
of atrocities with a listing of 
“all atrocities by Belgium 
against the Congolese peo- 
ple these past 80 years of its 
rule” there would be no time 
left for restoring order now. 

Even the bourgeois press 


which has been having a 
field day with its reports of 
rapes and looting has had to 
admit that the Belgian para- 
troopers are so trigger happy 
and arrogant that they have 
not only killed armed Afri- 
cans, but those unarmed, and 
even shot at Europeans and 
Americans. Thus the Time 
Correspondent Leo Griggs 
was shot at by a paratrooper 
whose only apology was “in 
the dark I thought you were 
an African.” The truth is the 
Belgian officers and para- 
troopers act as if the Congo 
is still their colony. Thus 
they made it nearly impos- 
sible for Premier Lumumba 
to land at the Leopoldville 
airport, and one dared shout: 
“We ought to shoot this bas- 
tard full of holes!” 

The Congolese Represen- 
tative to the U.N. told the 
Belgian Representative that 
the Congo has no need either 
of its “paternalism or 
troops.” Belgium better re- 
member that “The Republic 
of the Congo is a sovereign 
state responsible for all citi- 
zens living in the Congo, 
Belgian as well as African,” 
and with UN help are fully 
capable of restoring order, 
provided the Belgian troops 
get out. If they do not “we 
will have to meet force with 
force. We are a new, a young 
republic. We have to recon- 
struct our country. We have 
;o do something original, 
something our own.” , 

(Editor’s Note: The de- 
bate at the UN continues. 
Russia and the U.S. are us- 
ing this debate to throw 
threats at each other. We 
will have a full report, in 
the next issue.) 

SOUTH AFRICA 

It has been reported that 
the boycott of South African 
goods is getting good results. 
The country is suffering a 2 
to 3 million dollar a month 
trade deficet which is hurt- 
ing the pocketbooks of the 
Negro-hating white African 
rulers. 

ALGIERS 

As De Gaulle enters ne- 
gotiations with the Algerian 
rebels for a peace treaty, 
the terrorism of his para- 
troopers is being exposed by 
trials in Algeria. One of the 
defendents, M. Alleg, in a 
book “The Question” de- 
scribes the brutalities of the 
French Paratroopers against 
their captives. One defen- 


dent, M. Audin, a mathema- 
tics Professor, has disap- 
peared. The French claim he 
“ran away.” His wife claims 
that he was strangled to 
death by the paratroopers. 

Djamila Boupacha, a 22- 
year-old government typist 
was held on a charge of 
planting a bomb that failed 
to go off. She claims that the 
paratroopers stripped her 
and tied electrodes to her 
nipples, burned her and 
committed other unspeak- 
able atrocities upon her in 
an effort to get her to con- 
fess. Doctors who examined 
her two months later stated 
that she still bore the marks 
of torture. 

The French Government 
has clamped a veil of se- 
crecy around the trials. 

The same holds true of the 
F.L.N.’s attempted peace 
negotiations with De Gaulle. 
Upon their return to Tunis, 
the rebel leaders said; “Poli- 
tical prisoners have more 
freedom than that which De 
Gaulle offered us.” 

"IKE'S FRIENDS" 

“Show me your friends,” 
an old saying goes, “and I 
can tell what you are.” This 
would appear to still be in 
full force after the Eisen- 
hower debacle in the Far 
East. After the failure of the 
Summit he rushed off to em- 
brace Fascist Dictator Sala- 
zar of Portugal. Between the 
summit and the recent tour 
two of his dictator friends 
were disposed of. Menderes 
of Turkey and Rhee of South 
Korea. Garcia of the Phil- 
lipines is well known as a 
grafter who has dispensed 
millions in U.S. Aid to his 
friends and business associ- 
ates. Chiang Kai-shek, the 
dictator of Formosa, is an old 
Eisenhower friend. In Japan 
he counts among his friends 
Priemier Kishi and the Fas- 
cist “Japan Patriotic So- 
ciety.” So hostile to his trip 
were the Japanese youth that 
the visit had to be cancelled. 

U.A.W.-C.I.O. 

All is not peaceful in the 
domain of Walter Reuther’s 
United Auto Workers Union. 
A group has been formed 
called “National Committee 
for Democratic Action in the 
U.A.W.” which has been 
meeting regularly. They 
charge that “Reuther and 
the Big Three quibble while 
thousands of auto workers 
walk the streets.” 


(Continued from Page 1) 

both conventions were plot- 
ting a new sell-out on civil 
rights. 

• The Eisenhower adminis- 
tration which started with his 
bold boast to go to Korea and 
bring peace, is ending with his 
going to Paris and bringing us 
closer to nuclear war than ever. 
This new crop of presidential 
campaigners can promise noth- 
ing else but more missiles and 
more H-bomb rattling, and more 
sacrifice “to maintain our nec- 
essary military posture.” 

THE 1956 CAMPAIGN 

Four years ago, during the 
presidential campaign of 1956, 
these capitalist politicians were 
put on notice that they cannot 
forever play their political 
games with our lives in the bal- 
ance. 

The Montgomery Negroes had 
just electrified the world by 
their historic bus boycott; and 
short months later the Hun- 
garian Freedom Fighters storm- 
ed the heavens with their hu- 
manist revolt against the in- 
human Communist tyrants. 

The Pittsburgh steel workers 
went out on a 36-day strike; 
and the Detroit auto workers 
staged wildcat after wildcat 
against the nightmare world of 
speed-up and skeleton plants 
ushered in by the massive 
change-over to Automation. 

In the presidential campaign 
then, only the Negro struggle 
forced lip-service from the vote- 
seeking politicians. Not a word 
was whispered against unem- 
ployment by the union bureauc- 
racy in their support of the 
Democrats, and only the most 
inane generalities about civil 
rights while they remained loy- 
al captives of the party of 
Southern white reaction. Not a 
word was said about the colo- 
nial struggles in Asia and Afri- 
ca. 

Democrats and Republicans 
alike joined forces to enact the 
vicious Laudrum-Griffin Law. 
Democrats and Republicans 
alike joined forces to flout the 
insistent and unyielding deter- 
mination of the Negroes to se- 
cure human rights. Democrats 
and Republicans alike joined 
forces in a bi-partisan brink- 
©f-war foreign policy. 

THE 1960 CAMPAIGN 

• The voice of the work- 
ers cannot be ignored in the 
current campaign. The daily 
strikes In every industry 
across the land, since the 116- 
day steel strike, attest to the 
contrary. 

• The voice of the Negroes 
cannot be ignored. The continu- 
ing sit-ins in the South, with 
their supporting picket lines by 
white and Negro youth in the 
North, attest to the contrary. 

• The colonial struggles in 
Asia and Africa can no longer 
be ignored. The freedom fight- 
ers from the Mali-Federation to 
the Congo, and the Japanese 
demonstrations, attest to the 
contrary. 

All seek to find that common 
road which links the struggles 
of the oppressed majority of the 
world in a global demand for a 
totally new way of life on hu- 
manist foundations. 

TODAY’S CHALLENGE 

The fearsome threat of mis- 
sile war, the terrible rise of 
unemployment and living costs, 
the intensified struggle of the 
Negroes for human rights dom- 
inate the political campaigns. 
Not because the politicians and 
their stooges ' are dealing with 
these questions but because, 
dodge and squirm as they may, 
they cannot hide from them. 
The total challenge of the fu- 
ture cannot be evaded and ev- 
erybody knows it. 

So insistent is this challenge 
that even a Rockefeller, for 
whatever opportunist reasons of 
his own, is forced to blast his 


own Republican party with the 
statement that: “A new period 
now begins. It summons new 
men. New problems demand 
new ideas, new actions ” This, 
he says, must begin with an 
awareness of the future to be 
ignored or evaded only “at 
deadly peril to our own national 
life and freedom.” 

Among the problems he in- 
cludes nuclear power, either to 
better lives or to shatter na- 
tions and shake the planet; the 
rise of new nations across the 
earth; a great technological rev- 
olution changing the lives of 
all men. 

The ghost-writers, publicity 
agents and self-styled theoreti- 
cians of the capitalists have be- 
gun to clutter the press and the 
air-waves with demands to eval- 
uate and re-establish “our na- 
tional purpose.” 

Whatever their reasons, it 
is the concrete and specific 
determination of the working 
men and women of the world 
to find a new way of life that 
forces these capitalist hacks 
to their pompous double-talk. 

Though they call for great 
new leadership with the cour- 
age of convictions, all we see 
in the current campaign is a 
clutch of double-faced and dou- 
ble-tongued politicians whose 
game is to win the election no 
matter the cost and the false 
promises. They have no courage 
for they have no convictions, 
and they can lead only to a 
greater threat to the lives of 
the embattled workers, Negroes, 
youth the world over. 

* * * 

A young worker told News & 
Letters, “I’m not for Kennedy 
and I’m sure not for Nixon. I 
don’t know who I’m going to 
vote for. A lot of people say 
that the average person, and 
especially the working man, is 
so stupid that he’ll blindly fol- 
low anything the leaders tell 
him. 

Anyone who thinks that 
way is crazy. No matter how 
a man votes, he knows deep 
down inside that not a single 
candidate running in the elec- 
tion even knows or cares 
about what the working peo- 
ple want.” 

A News & Letters reader 
summed it up by saying, “1 
don’t see how the election will 
change anything or prevent any 
catastrophe, be it economic col- 
lapse or nuclear war. The to- 
tality of the problems has be- 
come too big for any one seg- 
ment to control or to be the 
deciding influence.” 


STEELWORKER 
WANTS A SAY 
ON CONDITIONS 

Ecorse, Mich. — There are 
plenty of men working at Great 
Lakes Steel who are pretty fed- 
up with the way things have 
been going on since we signed 
the last contract. 

In particular, we are seeing 
a lot of changes going on that 
were supposed to have been 
settled when we were able to 
keep the clause 2-B, dealing 
with working conditions in the 
mill, in the contract. Thfe was 
the main issue in the strike — 
that we were going to keep 
having some say about the con- 
ditions of work. 

But the company Is going 
ahead as if we didn’t have 
that clause in the contract. 
They are going left and right 
making all kinds of changes 
— and nothing is being done 
about them. 

ONE MAN DOING 
3 MEN’S WORK 

I know a truck driver who 
use to have two helpers working 
-with him. He had these helpers 
when the strike was over, and 
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and kept having them for a' 
couple of months afterwards. 

Now, however, the company 
has taken the helpers away 
from him, and nothing has 
been done about it. In other 
words, the truck driver is 
doing the work that was done 
by three men before. 

And this is just one case. 
The same thing has been going 
on all over th mill. 

“WE’VE LOST CONDITIONS 
OF 2-B CLAUSE” 

This is bad enough, and we 
ought to have something done 
to let the company know that 
we still have that clause in tthe 
contract. Only it looks like the 
union leaders just don’t seem to 
care about what is going on. 
You go to a shop steward and 
he can’t tell you anything; you 
ask him to find out what can 
be done about a situation. He’ll 
always tell you he’ll take care 
of it. Only its never taken 
care of. 

After you wait a while and 
finally go up to him and ask 
him to do something about the 
case you’ve been telling him 
about, he says “Well, I’ve tried 
to find out what can be done 


about it, but it just looks like 
nothing. You just don’t have a 
case right now.” 

The only thing that can be 
said about this business is 
that we may have won the 
2-B clause in the contract 
negotiations, but we sure 
have lost it so far as condi- 
tions in the mill are con- 
cerned. 


N.A.L.C. Convention 

Detroit — May 27 thru 29 
marked the founding conven- 
tion of the Negro American 
Labor Council. A. Phillip Ran- 
dolph presided, and with par- 
liamentary skill, parental pa- 
tience and nibbling sarcasm, 
successfully contained the 
grumblings at the gathering of 
500 delegates to officially 
launch the organization. 

An unexpected turn of events 
occured at the convention, 
when a woman delegate de- 
manded that the women of the 
N.A.L.C. get representation ion 
the all powerful National 
Executive Board. After much 
confusion and rough house, 
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caused by Randolph’s support- 
ers trying to wrest the floor 
microphone from the hands of 
the woman delegate, she got 
support from the body. Ran- 
dolph gave in. He finally sug- 
gested that the women caucus 
and submit the names of two 
nominees to the convention for 
election to the enlarged Na- 
tional Executive Board. This 
was accomplished. 

(BROADER OBJECTIVE) 

At the outset, the N.A.L.C. 
was to concern itself exclu- 
sively with the status of Ne- 
groes within the trade union 
movement. In the process of its 
development however, its rea- 
son for existence became much 
broader, and now its objective 
is to fight for “first class citi- 
zenship and full equality of op- 
portunity for Negroes and 
other minority groups in every 
fascet of the economic, social 
and cultural life o’" America.” 

As it stands, the Negro 
American Labor Council is con- 
trolled from the top. Its future 
depends upon whether or not 
the rank and file Negroes 
choose to make it what it claims 
to be. 
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WORKERS BATTLE AUTOMATION 


By Charles Denby, Editor 

Let the Workers 1 VoicesHBe Heard 

Working as a production worker, and as 
the editor of a workers’ paper, News & 
Letters, I have been in the battle againsf 
Automation since it started ten years ago. 

Automation was introduced to the mass pro- 
duction industries, first in the. coal mines, then in 
Wife auto, steel, electrical, and , rubber industries. 

It is in white collar offices as well. 

The intellectual — be he . scientist, engineer or 
writer — may think Automation means the elimina- 
tion of heavy labor. The production worker sees 
it as the elimination of the laborer. 

Not being in a factory, the intellectual may 
think that the Worker in Automation is being turned 
into a technician. The production worker, how- 
ever, knows this simple truth: when he is not thrown 
into unemployment, he is subjected to the inhuman 
speed of the machine. 

— NO DOUBT AUTOMATION is a “scientific 
achievement,” but this “scientific achievement” has 
no life outside of production. In the mine, 1 mill or 
.-factory, Automation has not reduced the drudgery 
of labor. The very opposite is the truth. The fac- 
tory clock is now geared to the pace of the monster 
machine. It makes no difference whether it is 
the company foreman or the union steward who 
makes the worker get out the production set by 
time-study- 

The auto worker, the steel worker, the miner — 
all workers who battle against Automation know its 
life-and-death meaning— its speedup, its inhuman 
way of work, its death by overwork, its unemploy- 
ment, its permanently depressed areas, its ghost 
towns. 

No matter which industry I take to show the 
real relations under Automation, the story is the 
same: The production workers struggle against 
Automation, both in and out of the shop. Their 
trade union leaders line up with the company for 
what they call “progress.” 

TAKE THE 1949-50 miners’ strike. Part of 
the time it was an authorized strike led by John L. 
Lewis. However, he enthusiastically endorsed the use 
of “the automatic coal miner” as “progress.” He 
ordered the men back to work, but they refused to 
return to work until their demands for changing the 
conditions of labor were met. 

Or, take the year 1954, when an executive at 
Ford first coined the Word, Automation, to describe 
what the workers were wildcatting against. Walter 
Repther refused to support the men. He told them 
that they “must not fight progress.” 

Neither Reuther nor Lewis bothered to ask the 
workers how they saw Automation from the produc- 
tion line. 

THESE BATTLES against Automation reached 
a certain climax in the 1959 steel strike which 
David McDonald was supposed to. ha^e won. In 
fact, however, the conditions of work to which the 
men returned were no different than the ones 
against which they struck. None of the local griev- 
.anoes had been taken up. The demand for a shorter 
workweek never reached the bargaining table. Two 
deaths occurred the very first month after the men 
returned to work at the Great Lakes Steel Co. in 
Ecorse, Michigan. Thereupon a wildcat erupted 
against the new union contract- 

It is time to expose the lie behind the fancy 
talk of “every worker an engineer.” To the pro- 
duction worker, this type of talk is as phony as the. 
talk about “prosperity.” Profits may rise, but not 
the money in workers’ pockets, and even less the 
groceries they can buy with it. Production sta- 
tistics may rise, but the army of the unemployed 
does not decrease. 

If Automation is here to stay, so is the perm- 
anent army of unemployed- Whatever Automation 
means to management, labor bureaucrat, or en- 
gineer, to the production worker it means a return 
to sweatshop conditions, increased speedup and 
gearing the man to the machine, instead of the 
machine to the man. The union contract assures 
management increased productivity by robbing the 
workers of control over the conditions of labor. 

The past ten years have revealed an unending 
series of crises throughout the world. The basis 
of it is in production. Here it is High Noon. 

■IF THE STRUGGLE for freedom does not be- 
gin there, it will not be a total freedom. The ma- 
chines might dig coal, assemble autos, roll steel, 
but the crises that they bring in their wake can 
be resolved only by human beings. The millions of 
miners, auto and steel workers who have lost their 
means of livelihood, as well as those who are still 
working the monster machines, will find their stories 
here. In whatever industry the workmen work 
they will find that the experience of -others add up 
to a new way of meeting the chaos in production. 

It is time the workers’ voices were heard. 


I. IN THE AUTO SHOPS 

I have been an auto worker since 1926. I have 
lived through the terrible Depression of 1929-1939. 
I have seen the C.I.O. leap into life, and I know 
what a great promise it held for us who built if. 
1 have also seen the unions we built taken over 
by the bureaucrats, especially since 1950, and turned 
against us. I am suffering in my bones and heart 
from the torments brought by Automation,, and X 
know this can’t go on— somehow, some way, we 
must change it. 

This isn’t only my story, it is the story of hun- 
dreds of workers I know, and the millions I don’t 
know personally but whom I know because their 
experiences with Automation, their lives and needs 
and thoughts, are like ours. 

Time Study On Your Back 

Automation was introduced in Chrysler in 1956. 
Ford had introduced it in 1954, and I can remem- 
ber the workers striking there, but Chrysler brought 
it in only after Ford and GM had already auto- 
mated production. 


They have the time-study man sitting there and 
he’s figuring every angle. We used to see the time- 
study man once a year. Now you see him forty 



EDITOR’S APPEAL 


WORKERS BATTLE AUTOMATION is 

your story. 

You are reading it, for the first time 
anywhere, in this issue of News' & Letters. 

No matter whefe you work — whether 
you are a production worker on an automated 
line, or a journeyman in a skilled trade, or 
a student youth looking for a job, or an in- 
tellectual trying to find a meaning to your 
life in this crisis-ridden world — WORKERS 
BATTLE AUTOMATION is your story and 
your battle. 

Throughout the Country, Throughout the 
World 

So critical has unemployment become 
that in this election year the politicians pay 
lip service to Automation as a No. 1 national 
problem. Yet, in all the thousands and hun- 
dreds of, thousands of words spoken and 
written about Automation, nowhere except 
in News & Letters have the experiences and 
thoughts, and words of the workers them- 
selves been made central to an understand- 
ing of what Automation is. 

Throughout the country, throughout the 
world, next to the fear of nuclear war, the 
workers are most concerned with what Auto- 
mation does to the conditions of labor and 
to the very existence of their jobs/ Only by 
starting with what the, workers, know, need 
and want will the human solution be found. 
That is why this issue of News & Letters 
does not follow the usual newspaper format 
but is devoted to publishing this most im- 
portant human document. 

Worker, Intellectual, and Labor Bureaucrat 

Automation is used by management to 
throw millions of workers out of jobs, to 
hike up profits, to speed up work of those on 
the job and transform the worker into but 
a fraction of a man. 
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times a day. He’s standing there all the time. I’ve 
actually caught these guys standing behind a worker 
with his stop watch in his hand and his hand be- 
hind his back, clocking the guy. I always walk over 
and let the worker know he’s standing there. Most 
of the time they say, “We see him standing there. 
We just don’t care. We can’t work any harder or 
faster.” I know they can’t. 

They have production set so high that they know 
you can’t do it. But they can keep you working 
every second of the day and that’s what they’re 
interested in. Keeping -you on the job sixty minutes 
every hour. If you stop for just a moment to talk 
to someone the foreman walks up and asks you, 
“What’s the matter? the job broke down?” 

BEFORE AUTOMATION, if you had a set quota 
and if you got that many jobs within the hour noth- 
ing was said. If you got your quota you had a few 
minutes every hour to rest. The way if is now the 
time-study times the job to as many given pieces 
you could possibly do in an hour, to the last second. 

Let me make it a little more concrete. We were 
timed on this job at one hundred and twenty jobs 
an hour, “on a flowing line”. For the first time in 
my life I couldn’t seem to figure out what that 
superintendent was talking about. I soon got what 
he meant. He kept saying he wanted one hundred 
and twenty jobs to the minute of the hour so that 
the line keeps moving with no stops. He said, “We 
would have to stop the machine if you didn’t work 
this way.” That’s where the speed-up of thege ma- 
chines that feed production lines comes in. To -#ork 
this - way is almost humanly impossible- If it was 
' some light job, one that you could d6 easily — -per- 
haps; but even so, to do it in that Jnanner! — but a 
heavy job to boot, it’s murder! You’re just standing 
there, grinding your life away. 

What it actually means is that you have to' have a 
movement in your body and a coordination with 
that machine just like the movement of a watch. 

They want those machines to be in charge of 
the course of the man’s destiny every moment he 
is in that shop. 

s 

• A Fraction of a Man 

When you’re on a job, you like to feel good 
about it. You like to feel, “This is the job I work 
oh,” and be proud about what you’re doing. The 
way we’re forced to work you can’t feel good about 
anything you do. 

When the foreman first told me I was so many 
tenths and so many thousandths of a man I thought 
he was a nut. I argued with him. I told him a man 
is a whole human being.You can’t split a man into 
fractions. But that’s just what they’re doing to us. 

On one job, the foreman said that time study 
showed we had to get nine and one-tenth jobs an 
hour. He said it took so many man hours, and so 
many one-tenth man hours to get production. That’s 
why the men had to be divided into tenths. They 
split ns up into fractions. We’re not even whole 
men anymore. 

A man’s body has to be trained to work like the 
machine. The machine tells the -body how to work. 
We work two hours, then have a rest period. Every 
man has to be able to go to the washroom at the 
end of those two hours, You're supposed to train 
yourself, I guess. We have two washrooms. Approxi- 
mately three hundred and fifty men all are supposed 
to use the washrooms in twelve minutes. 

The other day they put me on tile worst line in 
the shop. I asked the foreman why I had to work 
here and he said that it had come to the point that 
they had to rotate the guys from the stationary 
jobs onto the line. They started that because you 
can’t take too much of that line. One Monday 
morning at least one-third of the guys called in 
sick. They said they were still too tired from the 
previous Friday’s work on that line, to come in. 

They start th e line with a buzzer sounding, then 
as every job is supposed to be finished they sound 
it again, and, brother, you got to jump back or you 
are likely to get seriously injured. 

They set that machine so fast. 1 turned around 
and saw a water fountain a few feet behind me, 
I wanted a swallow of that water so bad. I thought 
maybe I could beat the machine. I worked fast in 
between the buzzers so that I could run back and 
get just a swallow, but everytime I laid my welding 
torch down th e buzzer went off. That swallow of 
water was so dose but it was like being on a desert. 
I never did get it. 

One worker told me it seems like the only thing 
his body is geared for is to come into this shop 
and work on these machines. He said each night he 
promised hirqself he would not come back but 
each morning he gets up, more tired than when he 
went to bed. He comes into work and it seems like 
his muscles would only begin to .loosen up after 
he has been on the job for a half hour. 


Page Two 

• We Don't Use the Machine; 
The Machine Uses Us 

Automation is the machine, we know that, but 
it is also making the man a machine too. The .ma- 
chine can’t function without the man. Someone has 
to be able to feed it, stop it, etc. If they don’t, the 
machine will break down. We -get quite a bit of 
repairs. I’d say twenty-five per cent repairs, and 
another ten per cent that you might as well say is 
scrap. One worker I know feels they’ll always need 
the man. He says, "Those machines have to be 
watched constantly because if nobody watches, 
everything goes wrong.” If the machine breaks 
down the men suffer the consequences because they 
send them home and then when the machine is 
fixed one way or another they have to make up 
the production. 

You take the machine I work, it has to be 
watched. There’s no way of knowing how many men 
this machine replaces. The men who watch the 
machine actually don’t have too hard a day’s work. 
There’s the electrician, the repair man and the 
machinist, and the machine has an electronic brain. 

The work that the machine puts out pushes- 
the people ahead of it- Just these three men have 
good jobs; they’re skilled. They take their time.' 
Nobody comes around there to holler at them. They 
get paid for what they know. 

IT’S THE POOR MEN who are in front — as 
long as that machine is pushing out like that, those 
men are slaving and sweating. There are approxi- 
mately sixteen jigs with three men on a jig, each 
group is to get thirty-seven jobs an hour. They have 
no time to play. 

What, alienates a production worker is that he 
is driven to do work that is separated from his 
thinking. This along with the terrific pace we 
have to work, makes a worker doubly tired at the 
end of a day. 

Some years ago, when workers had’ something,, 
to say about how fast they would work and the" 
amount of help they felt they needed if the com- 
pany wanted more production, the relations among 
production workers were humanly close. 

They could help each other with their work. 
They worked in a way which would make it easy 
for every one in a group. Today Automation does - 
not allow anyone to help another worker. Some of 
the machines are so large .you can’t even see an- 
other worker except the ones right beside you. We 
are degraded to a cog in the machine. We don’t use 
the machine. It uses us. 

• The Loneliness of It 

The loneliness that is brought about by these 
monster machines is ferritic. Every worker feels 
it- When you work one of these machines you have 
no one to talk to. Before, there used to be eight 
or ten guys doing the same job. 

One worker went so far as to say he liked to 
work the “merry-go-round”. "Even though it’s the 
worst job, you’re working next to someone. It makes 
it different. You forget the strain and pressure 
you’re under when you’re talking. Sometimes I 
forget the time and the day goes by.” 

The worst punishment they give prisoners in 
jail is solitary confinement. But at work every day 
Automation forces you into solitary confinement. 

I can understand why the English workers struck 
for “loneliness pay” when they first met up with 
Automation. 

When you work by yourself on these machines 
you’re fighting in your own mind and every min- 
ute you look up to see what time it is. One of these 
days something will explode because you can fight 
in your own mind just so long and you know if 
you’re doing it so is every other guy there. 

• To Break Our Spirits 

What kills management even more than get- 
ting production, out, is to see men talking together, 
having a few minutes to relax with each other. 
They want us to work every second of the day 
without a pause or a break of any kind. They want 
to break our spirit as well as our body. 

IF WE COULD WORK the machines slower the 
. way we want to, things would be different. At this 
speed, everybody’s jamming everything down the 
next man’s throat. A worker told the foreman ,the 
other day, that the machine hadn’t put out one 
good job yet on the shift “so far. The foreman says, 
“Run ’em.” 

The man said, “Why? The inspectors will stop 
them.” Sure enough, the inspectors stopped them. 
The man said, “Didn’t 1 tell you?” The fore-man 
turned around and said, “It’s easier to work up 
there and fix up the complete frame instead of 
piling up the sections here.” 

What kind of a fool do they think the worker 
is? Don’t we know It’s easier to fix up in the sec- 
tion than to tear up a complete frame? As a result, 
a man works himself to death ten and twelve hours, 
a day. 

Also, the machines break down very often. They 
may not stay down too long, but sometimes they’re 
down for as long as two hours. One day, for ex- 
ample, the machine was down for an hour and 
forty-five minutes, but they still got over one 
thousand jobs, which is more than the assemblers 
could do the old way. They've got fewer assemblers 
and they get more production because the men 
have to jump all day long. 

I hate to think of my friends and family on the 
road doing sixty-five miles an hour in a car like 
that. I worry, is it one of the cars I worked on. I 
see things go by that are bad, but I can’t stop to 
do anything about them. They make them too fast. 
I’m told they won’t even operate the Plymouth plant 
unless they can get off a minimum of ninety-nine 
cars ev-qry hour. 

A worker said, “We build something like a oar 
a minute. The same thing we throw out in a minute 
■—that’s all we hage time to do, throw it out — takes 
us three years of bard labor to pay for.” 
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• For Less than Ten Cents 

Today there isn’t a worker who knows how the 
day will begin and how it will end. Just the other 
day a worker from another department said , “You 
don’t know anything here, if you’re going to work 
or not. They asked m e to come to work today. Five 
minutes ago they told me to come back next Tues- 
day.” 

The old Department 91 is a typical example of 
men replaced by machines in the auto shops. One 
shift for the 1955 model required 950 men; in 1956 
it was 900; the 1957 model took 740; and the 1958 
model required 450 men to produce more than 950 
men put out in 1955. 

GUYS WONDER HOW will next year start and 
how will it end. How are we going to survive, not 
just ourselves but everybody. What do you do 
when you’re off with bills to pay, rent, utilities, 
food, etc.? One of the workers was saying ever 
since Chrysler introduced Automation, each year 
was worse than the year before. 

"1956 wasn’t a bad year, but 1957 was. 1958 
was worse than 1957 and I made less yet in 1959 
than in 1958. Three years in a row Automation 
reduced my work week. Last year I made four 
thousand dollars to support myself, my wife and 
our three kids. Here in the States you know that 
isn’t anything for five people to live on.” 

IN THE BEGINNING of the year they .yelled 
about “the soaring sixties,” now they tell us we’re 
heading for another depression. What they meant 
in January was that the number of unemployed 
would soar to the sky. 

To the company, man is not as good as the 
machine. They worry when the machine breaks 
down. They don’t worry when the man breaks 
down. They tell you it takes less than ten cents 
to write one up. They can fire and hire a man for 
less than ten cents. 

• "We Don't Have Concentra- 
tion Camps, Yet" 

They schedule overtime whenever they want, 
but they won’t call any men back to work or sched- 
ule extra s.hifts. They don’t even give us any choice 
or notice about overtime anymore. They come 
around a few minutes before quitting time and say 
"Two hour s.” And that’s it. 

I was arguing with the committeeman about 
having to work ten hours a day. The law says we 
don’t have to work more than eight hours, but now 
they make us work ten. I said, “How can they force 
this on us?” 

He said, “The company schedules production, 
and the contract says you’ve got to work it.” 

I asked him, “What will stop them from work- 
ing us twelve hours, and fourteen hours, or as long 
as they want, whenever they want?” 

HE JUST WALKED AWAY. He couldn’t answer. 
One man who protested against this got five days 
off. It got everybody scared, and nobody dares to 
say a word. 

As one o f the men put it: “Automation is just a v 
loophole for concentration. We don’t hav e concen- 
tration camps here yet, where the man is forced to 
wort under a gun. They don’t have a gun on us, 
but they force us to work by saying, ‘If you don’t 
do as we say, starve on tlie street.’ 

“The only difference between this kind of work- 
ing and living, and being in a cell block, is that we 
have more room to move about in. But they’re’ just 
waiting. When they , take your car, and your house, 
and your little bit of money, it’s the same as being 
in jail. You can’t move around anyway. 

“I KEEP ASKING MYSELF, will I ever be able 
to collect my social security when I’m sixty-five? 
Will 1 be able to live till sixty-five working in the 
factory? I doubt it. That Automation machine is 
killing me. Those men in Washington must be hav- 
ing a good time laughing to themselves knowing 
how many workers won’t be around to collect.” 

• 2c More Wages; 19% Rise 
in Blue Cross Rates 

Everytime we get a penny or two cents "cost of 
living” raise everything goes up. We got two cents 
starting July, so everything you need begins to go 
up. The hospital ahd medical insurance (Blue Cross) 
that most Workers carry is trying to raise its prices 
by almost nineteen per dent. 

A professor from one Michigan college wants 
to take away the couple of pennies that they do 
give us. He blames that for inflation. Doesn’t he 
know that we get that only after inflation has set 
in and the prices go up and that miserly two pennies 
doesn’t pay for one-eighth of the higher prices? 
They’ll raise that health insurance so high where 
no worker will be able to afford it, unless of course 
the union fights to have the’ company pay for it all. 

It seems pretty miserable that a worker can’t 
get medical care unless he has money or insurance. 
The workers are right when they ask what kind of 
world is this? 

A Southern white worker said, “What the bell 
kind of world is this we’re living in; when a guy 
has to live like this there’s something wrong. If 
you work a week then you have to take three days 
off the next week, suffering and in misery and pay- 
ing doctor bills. Complaining to someone doesn’t 
seem to help us.” Everyone agreed with him. 

• Death by Automation 

When you hear about Automation being a man- 
killer that’s not just a figure of speech. That’s what 
the, wildcat strike at Great Lakes Steel was about. 

After the 116 day strike was supposedly won 
by the men, the steel companies put on a new 
drive to put automatic processing equipment on the 
mill floor. From the strain of overwork, a crane 
operator fell" from his scaffold and was killed. When 
the men went to his funeral they learned of three 
other operators who had died in the same week 
from the strain of the crackdown and speedup. 
That’s what made the men mad. That’s why they 
walked out. 

As in the steel mills, so in the auto shops, as 
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the speed frofn Automation becames more intense, 
safety conditions are thrown to the wind by the 
company. I can remember when they first brought 
those machines into our department. I don’t know 
how, many workers were hurt that first day: crushed 
hands, lost fingers. ... 

There are signs all over the department to work 
safely. Inside of a couple of hours workers wrote 
under these signs; “These machines are not safe to 
do it with.” 

FEBRUARY 10TH OF this year an auto worker 
got off the bus at the plant gate and fell dead on 
the pavement. He died of a heart attack. Workers 
said that he had repeatedly complained to the fore- 
man that it was impossible to keep*up with the 
pace set by time study and the machine. His com- 
plaints didn't mean a thing to management. The 
union simply shrugged its shoulders. 

On Wednesday, December 30th of last year, 
there was a combined wildcat and lockout in one 
of Chrysler’s assembly departments. It resulted 
from a worker being seriously injured on the frame 
job. 

CHRYSLER’S MAD RUSH for production and 
mor e production, with workers bound to the in- 
human pace of Automation, is very dangerous to 
the lives of the men on the frame job. Workers 
have been severely injured by the cross bars fly- 
ing out from the frame before it can be welded. 
Minor injuries are a daily occurence. 

On fchife last Wednesday in 195 9, a bar flew (Hit 
and struck a worker across his back and head 
knocking him unconscious. 

After the unconcious man was rushed to the 
hospital on a stretcher, the foreman yelled for an- 
other worker to come and work the same job. The 
worker refused, 1 saying, “You’re crasy as hell! I 
wouldn’t work there for double pay-” This never 
happens when the machine is running at a normal 
pace. 

To the production worker in auto, Automation 
means physical strain, mental strain, fatigue, heart 
attacks — death by Automation. 

• Urine as Red as Blood 

\ ’ ■ 

It isn’t only those who die. I have never seen 
so many workers sent home sick by first aid as I 
see now. There is hardly a job in any plant that 
is not against the man’s health in one way or the 
other. If he isn’t sucking in too much dust in his 
lungs, he’s getting too much smoke or too many 
chemicals or something. There’s just too much of 
it that goes into his body and the older you get 
the lower your resistance gets. The sun hasn’t 
shined on this job yet. Wait till it gets ninety de- 
grees or ninety-five degrees outside. 

ONE YOUNG GUY, just about thirty, works 
on the heavy frame job, lifting the frames onto the 
machine. He came out of the wash room one day 
and told me he was feeling so bad and that when 
he urinated he felt a sharp pain and his urine ran 
red like blood. These are everyday occurrences in 
automated factories today. 

I received a letter from a worker who asked 
how much exhaust can a man’s body stand. The 
issue in which his question appeared, three or four 
copies of News & Letters were hung up in the 
washroom. The next day 1 received a few more 
letters, asking our medical columnist to answer. 
Here are both the questions and M.D.’s answer: 

• How Much Exhaust 
Can A Man Stand? > 

I would- like to know one thing from M.D. — ■ 
just how much fresh air does a man require in his 
body every day? In an auto plant we don’t get very 
much. We get dust and exhaust — just how much 
exhaust is a man’s body supposed to' withstand? 

In a year’s time what effect would this exhaust 
have on a man? And it is not exhaust alone, there’s 
gas. You take arc welding — that rod is throwing 
off a gas and the machine is throwing off a gas. 
What does this do to the man? 

This job is going to get worse yet. The sun 
hasn’t beep able to shine on us yet. This summer 
they’ll be able to see who can stand it. It may 
be some of the younger men will but 1 know the 
men that are over 45 won’t be able to. 

Summer is going to be tough. It was hot in 
there when the temperature outside was 25 de- 
grees, what is it going to be like when it gets to be 
95 degrees outside? The building is going to be 
even hotter than that. It’s going to be murder 
all right. 

- I would like to know what does all this do to 
a man, if he can stand it? 

• The Doctor Answers 

A Detroit auto worker asked what do gases, ex- 
haust and high temperatures do to a man wox-king 
under pressure. Physical fatigue and exhaustion 
from a driving belt line will decrease the reservoir 
of vital energy and, consequently make one more 
susceptible to the stress of poisonous chemicals. So 
will the stress of nervous tension, anger, and frus- 
tration. 

HIGH TEMPERATURES require greater stores 
of body energy for maintaining a state of balance, 
excessive sweating loses large amounts of fluid and 
salt. The increased heart rate and respiration in 
overheated atmospheres make for more rapid ab- 
sorption of chemieals through the hundreds of 
square meters of absorbable surface present in Hie 
lungs in direct contact with the blood. 

When welding is done at high temperatures in 
the adjacent area the effect of release of gases irri- 
tant to the lungs, as the oxides of nitrogen or metal 
fumes, will tend to make the victim even more 
responsive to the damage of poisonous chemicals. 
The nitrogen dioxide, gas which is frequently liber- 
ated when metal is heated at this high tempera- 
ture is not only irritating to the lungs but can have 
harmful effects possibly to the liver and blood. 

Welders or those working near welders some- 
times get what is called “a flash” from the weld- 
ing are. | What is irritating to the eyes is ultra- 
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violet light. It can and does burn the eye surface, 
giving an inf lamation that is acute with red eyes 
congested, discharging and a feeling as though grit 
or foreign material were present in the. eye. 

HOW MUCH OF THIS can a man take?— I don't 
know. But one thing I am certain, that all of the 
gas from the combustion of petroleum is deadly to 
life. A small amount can sicken, and a lot can kill. 
Excessive speed of work, high levels of heat, and 
the action of other chemical irritants or poisonous 
substances in the work area will influence sus- 
ceptibility. 

With carbon monoxide inhaled into the lungs 
in large amounts, acute poisoning and rapid as- 
phyxia and coma follow. However, I have often 
wondered, as I pass through garages filled with 
dense clouds of autp exhaust, about the slow, 
chronic, insidious damage taking place over months 
and years, as carbon monoxide, lead, arsenic and 
other products of oil and gasoline breakdown 
reach the lungs, the blood and blood-forming or- 
gans, and the sensitive spinal cord and brain 
Centers. 

I AM SURE that often symptoms as headaches, 
weakness, dizzy spells, nausea and indigestion, 
chest pains and other vague complaints are the re- 
sult of such repeated exposure. 

• Once More On Speed-Up 

The machine could help a man a lot, but the 
speed-up makes it impossible. Take the frame job. 
Even the engineers who built the machine for the 
frame said it wasn’t meant to operate more than 
one job every 12 seconds. Chrysler said that a 
job every nine seconds is the speed they were 
sold on when they bought this machine. AF this 
speed one welder was working right behind the 
machine rewelding the defective spots. 

The company was going to pieces. They said 
this was extra cost. They even had a time-study 
man timing the machine. He would turn the dial 
back up to nine seconds and the welds would begin 
breaking again. The head engineer in the plant 
said he has the knowledge to repair anything that 
break down on the machine but if the welds do 
not hold at nine seconds speed they had better 
call the man who sold them , the machine. After 
going over the machine for a half hour the man 
from the machine company said it was working 
perfectly, so the time-study man turned it up to' 
nine seconds and the welds began to break. 

THE MACHINE COMPANY man turned it back 
to twelve seconds and said that is where it is sup- 
posed to -be set at. There was another heated argu- 
ment. Hew do they expect a human being to put 
out their “quality control” by speeding them up 
so when they can’t make the machines work at 
that speed? 

One would have to see this frame job to believe 
it or to understand what we are talking about. The 
company says the worker must stay on his job 
and not stop the machine. Now that may not sound 
bad to people that do not understand, but you have 
to keep up with every movement of that machine 
and the company sets its pace. The frame of a car 
is very thick steel and heavy. 

The&e frames are put on a conveyor line one 
after another about a foot apart from the other. 
It all works by Automation. Workers practically 
touching each other are welding on both sides of it. 
The frame is bedded down beneath them and they 
have some twelve seconds to finish the job. A 
warning buzzer sounds — or, as the men say it: “The 
frog is hollering” — letting you know that is all the. 
time you have. The frame leaps out of its bed 
above your head and beds itself a few feet beyond 
you. 

AT THE SAME TIME the next frame is bed- 
ding in the place of the one you have just worked 
on. The company is speeding it up to seven sec- 
onds. Every time they try it something dangerous 
happens. The frame leaps out with such force 
that one time some unwelded pieces flew out. They 
have an emergency button to stop the line if a 
worker sees a danger. When someone uses this it 
is like shifting a car in reverse when it’s traveling 
at a high rate of speed. Some of the frames stop, 
some go backward and some continue forward. 
Then there is a bang and a crash as if two freight 
cars have met head on. The superintendent comes 
running and wants to know who stopped it. He 
is not interested in what is happening to the 
workers. It is production that counts. 

• "If This Is Progress" 

If this type of Automation — machines that put 
millions out of work and destroy those that re- 
main— -if this is progress, said a friend of mine, 
Joe, that is the kind of progress he’s against and 
anyone else would be if he had to be a slave to 
a machine. 

Joe said that the people who still say that Auto- 
mation is progress should come and see where he 
works on the frame job. Before the union, there 
was a saying that Ford’s foundry workers were the 
hardest working people in any factory in the 
world- But if was not automated. With Automa- 
tion you are geared to the machine. There is no 
let-up. 

IT ISN’T PROGRESSIVE, but destructive to the 
worker who has to work it. It destroys the rela- 
tions between husband and- wife. Many workers 
cannot have regular sexual relations with their wives 
because they are so tired they go to sleep as soon 
as they get home from work. It also disrupts the 
parent and child relationship, indeed the whole 
family. Just recently I received the following 
letter from a steelworker’s wife in Pittsburgh: 

‘‘There are so many people out of work here it 
is really shameful to see all the man-power going 
to waste. If we get out of work I guess we will 
have to leave here, because there is nothing for 
anyone. 

“You know it is really sad to see boys and girls 
come out of school and there isn’t anything for them 
to do but sit around and get into trouble or leave 
town.” 


• Detroit Is Auto; Detroit 
is Rubber; Detroit Is ’ 
Unemployment 

Detroit is auto- Detroit is also rubber. One 
rubber worker I know told me: “I was working in 
the process developing department in rubber. A 
tire is built on a tire building machine — and in our 
production a tire is built on a merry-go-round, it 
looks like a carousel which has ten tire building 
machines on it. And these machines move around 
just like an assembly line, and each man does a 
partiehlar operation as the tire building machine 
moves around. For each merry-go-round they had 
fifteen men working, that was ten on the merry-go- 
round itself and five supplying the material for it. 

“THEY STARTED A PROJECT for putting in 
an automated unit to replace the merry-go-round. 
This is a unit which has four tire building machines 
on it, and revolves on a turret. All a man has to 
do is press a button on that machine and it will 
build a tire completely by itself. All the hand 
labor will be gone. I told the engineer who was 
working on this, ‘You know that’s going to put half 
the men in that department out of work.’ He says, 
‘No.’ So I said, ‘Okay, figure it out-’ He thought 
about it and said, ‘You know, you’re right.’ This 
engineer saw only the building of the machine, he 
didn’t see its relation to the human being. 

“From my experience and in my estimation in 
that particular factory, before the sixties are over, 
that factory will be run with ten per cent of the 
manpower. In other words, where they now have six 
thousand men, it will be run with six hundred.” 

Detroit has- been put on the depressed areas 
list. At the very same time the “Big Three” in 
auto — G.M., Ford, Chrysler — have revealed that 
their executives have been given enormous rewards 
in bonuses and dividends, to say nothing of high 
class payola of . such as Newburg. There has been 
an absolute drop of thirteen per cent in auto 
employment. The 200,000 jobless in Michigan have 
joined the national army of unemployed to boost 
it to five million. 

These are the official figures and every one 
knows that many more than that walk the streets 
in search of jobs they cannot find, and by now - 
are not entitled to collect any unemployment in- 
surance. By the time the elections are over and 
they have stopped using this fact as a football, the 
Detroit worker has nothing to look forward to but 
more unemployment. 

When I went back to work at Chrysler after 
the 1956 model changeover, they had introduced 
Automation as their “forward look.” I was shocked 
at how many workers were missing. There used' 
to be over 12,000 workers in my plant. Today there 
are fewer than 2,000. A worker with twenty years 
seniority told me that this was the first time he 
felt sad at being called back to work. He pre- 
dicted then that our plants would become ghost 
plants with skeleton crews. They have become that. 

Ford used to employ 80,000 at the River Rouge 
plant in Dearborn, and another 40,000 at the High- 
land Park plant- Today there are fewer than 40,000 
at River Rouge and only a couple of thousand at 
Highland Park. The major operation there is 
tractors. Due to the depression in the farm areas 
tractor production has dropped fifty per cent. 

This year when we were laid off for model 
changeover we were wondering just how many 
new machines they would bring. They laid us off 
“indefinitely” and we knew that meant new ma- 
chines and more unemployment. When I was 
called back I found that the whole fifth floor was 
covered with new machines. The steward said that 
at least one third of the workers will not be back. 
They say they will cut back to 1942 seniority. 

AT ONE POINT IN 1959 no less than 17 per cent 
of the total labor force in Michigan was unemployed. 
1960 is moving in the same direction of great unem- 
ployment and hardship. 1961 promises to plunge the 
country into a depression. 

I have never seen so many men and youngsters, 
especially Negro men, pushing ice cream wagons 
and selling magazines, rags and junk as i do now. 

I know the reason they’re doing it. They’re out 
of work and don’t have anything to live on. That’s 
how it was when we sold apples on every street 
corner during the Depression- 
WHEREVER AUTOMATION moves in workers 
are thrown put, and unemployment leaps. I can’t 
help feeling as if we are headed towards slave 
labor here as they have in Russia and China. Where 
are they going to send the millions of unemployed 
we have here? 

* * * 

II. WHOSE JUDGMENT? 


Talk with Office Worker and Engineer 

When I heard about one of the office depart- 
ments at ' Ford laying off one hundred and fifty 
girls and replacing them with some sort of brain, 
which only two girls work, one sitting at either 
end of the machine unable to talk to each other 
even, I felt it would be important to get a white 
collar worker’s story into this story on Automa- 
tion- Here is one from Los Angeles: 

The World We Live In 

DISCUSSIONS, ON CURRENT EVENTS: 

In Detroit, every Sunday at 7 p.m. 

8751 Grand River 

In Los Angeles, every Friday at 8 p.m. 

1904 S. Arlington Ave. — Room 207 
(cor. Washington Blvd.) 

For Special Discussions on Automation 
Call Detroit Office: TYIer 8-7053 


• 'Mental Machines? 

I’ve been thinking about Automation. I work 
with computers and so if I said anything it would 
be on them. I’m not a production worker. I’ve 
read in the paper many workers’ reactions to Auto- 
mation and how they feel about working with the 
machine in the auto industry. I get certain feel- 
ings from working with a machine that is auto- 
mated and I must say it’s just about the same I 
think as in a factory. 

The Automation that I deal with is not an 
automation of what man would perform manually! 
It’s an automation of what man would perform men- 
tally. The machine is one that does not think 
exactly, but docs a sort of mental process for you. 

Automation does an action over and over 
again. That’s what makes it Automation. The ma- 
chine can handle an operation an unlimited num- 
ber of times. My particular machine does some 
mathematics, and computation and makes up pay 
checks 

THERE IS A PACE to be kept and it’s a tre- 
mendous pace on these computers, because the thing 
that is stressed — and I imagine stressed wherever 
you work with automated machines — is the enorm- 
ous cost of the machine- 

The man who is running the company is al- 
ways stressing that this machine is costing quite a 
bit and we have got to get the work right away. 
If you make any mistake^ at all they are going 
to write you up: three times and you are out. They 
have such a system where I work. 

• Mistake Time 

Any minute, or whatever amount of time you 
waste by making a mistake, they log against you. 
There is no joking about it. I mean everybody 
knows that there is a log kept of how much mis- 
take time you have. The mistakes can be so small. 
There is a row of switches that you have to lower 
or .raise. If you lower or raise one by mistake 
you might waste three or four hours, and some- 
times it can multiply because what follows after 
your mistake is also wrong. I mean five or six 
people have done things that have cost as much 
as ten hours time and this can mean five hundred 
dollars an hour worth of rent I don’t care what 
the cost is, of course, but the point of all this is 
that they keep pushing this at you. - 

YOU ALWAYS HEAR about this log in which 
they “fog” this time. They call it eighty-one time: 
That means personnel error and they charge it to 
somebody. You always hear, .“How much eighty- 
one time have you got?’’, 

This is just half of it. The other half is that 
when the machine is going it’s doing things at 
fantastic speeds, but between jobs when you take 
one job off and put the next job on — this is where 
they’re losing money and where they really push 
you. So you’re pushed physically at that time. It’s 
not only a race to go faster, it’s a mental strain too 
because you have to go fast and you know it. 

• How Many Hundredths 
of an Hour? 

You have a time clock 'that you keep so that 
they know exactly how many hundredths of an 
hour you spent between jdbs. This is wasted time- 
The strain is developing all the time because you 
have to check everything. You know that when you 
start the thing off and you make a mistake, even 
if you catch it, you lose time re-starting the process. 

I don’t know what kind of physical strain de- 
velops working with Automation in other industries 
but there is an awful lot of this mental strain 
where I work. I feel that from working this type 
of machine that you have all the strain except the 
back breaking strain that you can ggt from Auto- 
mation in the factory. It develops a tenseness 
in me. When I get home it takes me two hours to 
be able to talk to people or do anything. I can’t 
get to sleep and I get home in the middle of the 
night. They’ve got the whole thing built up to the 
degree that you don't dare make mistakes, and yet 
you’ve got to go fast- I imagine that this is also 
the essence of what Automation is to the production 
worker. There’s nothing I like about Automation. 

* * * 

! THIS IS THE STORY of a college youth with 
a very high I.Q. who was* chosen to work an auto- 
mated machine in an office. He didn’t know how 
many workers it replaced but there are statistics 
which show that office workers too suffer from 
what they call “technological unemployment.” 

• Taped Electronic Controls 

I asked an engineer who knows some of the 
problems of workingmen to give me an explanation 
of what Automation consists of, as he sees it. This 
is what he said: 

Automation as a system is not just an automatic 
machine. We have had automatic machines for years, 
automatic screw machines, machines which turn out 
any one of a number of various sizes and shapes of 
bolts, screws or small parts without anyone in con- 
stant attendance at the machine. 

Automation is something quite different. It 
is in effect a whole series of automatic machines 
linked together to produce either a finished or semi- 
finished product which has gone through an 
assembly process as its various parts coirie together 
in the automation complex. In many cases the auto- 
mation process is controlled by a . recorded tape 
which contains the “program” telling the machines 
what to do next. Since many ol these machines 
are capable of many different kinds of operations, 
the taped electronic controls are a necessary part 
of the machine function. Actually they, take the 
place of the man who used to be the machine 
operator, j 

It is this feature of the automation process 
which makes it so objectionable to the men on the 
production line. Since there are still men who must 
work on these automated production lines, feeding 
it parts of raw materials or removing the finished 
parts, these men are forced to work at the rate 
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predetermined by the machine, the machine be- 
coming the master of the man. 

The number of men assigned to any one process 
is usually determined on the basis of a smoothly 
functioning machine under ideal conditions. Any 
Detroit production line worker can tell you that 
this condition rarely exists. The machines have 
their faults, break down, or some one part of it re- 
fuses to function properly. Som e machines have 
been known to produce as much as 40% scrap. If 
a machine completes only fifteen out of the seven- 
teen welds it is supposed to, or drills only a part 
of the required number of holes, or leaves a few 
nuts or bolts out of the assembly, then the product 
must undergo repair or be delivered to the con- 
sumer in an incomplete condition. 

THE WORKERS CAS TELL YOU how many of 
these badly made products are ‘ passed” by foremen 
who are more anxious to set production records 
than they are to assure the quality of the products. 
.Thus, while a machine may be set to perform cer- 
tain functions, it cannot think or use judgment 
without the use of men to control it. 

* * * 

• Their Scientists, 

Their Time-Study Men 

T knew before the engineer told me that they 
design and build those machines that w'ay in order 
to prevent the worker knowing anything about them- 
They don’t want him to use his own judgment 
on anything. 

Before Automation, when a major change was 
made and a new machine was introduced, they had 
to rely on the workers’ knowledge and experience 
to get it working properly. We had to get the kinks 
out of it. For a few weeks we felt like human 
beings working out the problems together and 
getting things organized and moving smoothly. 
Then, the engineers, the time study, the foremen 
and superintendents kept out of our way and off our 
backs. They needed us to get the production flowing. 
Only after that did they use the old crack-down 
and speed-up. 

Now, all they need is- a man to watch it. They 
can’t eliminate that, because if nobody watches, 
the machine breaks down and everything goes 
wrong. But just watching a machine doesn’t mean 
knowing it. It doesn’t take knowledge to operate a 
machine that way. Really to know a machine means 
that I would have to build it from the start and 
know all about how it functions. That way there 
would be no monotony a id every job is a little 
different and you get to use your head and it takes 
everybody to work it out. 

Automation hasn’t been designed to get every- 
body’s knowledge behind it. It’s been designed to get 
rid of the men and to push those who are left. They 
don’t want us to use our heads while we’re working, 
they just want to push us. 

AS A STEELWORKER SAID, management can 
threaten its" pushers that the job can run without 
them. But they don’t want us running the job. 
They impose their own pattern and they have 
their scientists and their time study men and their 
control engineers and their pushers to make sure 
that the machines get built so that we have to work 
the way they want to us to. 

He told me that as he sees it in the mill, really 
to run the job without the. pattern the company im- 
poses, really to run it for yourself, you would have to 
have the full confidence of your fellow-worker and 
he would have yours and you would work together ' 
without tension. You would get up in the morning 
and want to go to work. It’s quite a problem to get 
up in the morning to go on a job when you know 
you’ll have somebody nag you several hours of the 
day through no fault of your own. He’ll just come 
along and find something wrong. That’s the way 
they work it. 

They have these guys come around just to keep 
-looking for something to nag you about. The wh^le 
point is to break your spirit so they can drive 
yoji any way they want. This is true not only in 
auto, It is true in all industries. News & Letters gets 
many reports from workers in the basic indttstries. 
Let’s turn first to steel, where the Automation bat- 
tlefield has particularly disastrous effects on the 
Negro worker- 

* * * 

III. IN THE STEEL MILLS 

In the rolling mills. Automation is constantly 
being introduced.'' Where the line is automated, 
as it is in Great Lakes Steel plant in Ecorse, Mich- 
igan, 36 men out of about 100 are thrown out of 
jobs. The automated line rolls, shears, trims, 
stamps and stacks the finished product according to 
size. They were all separate operations before, re- 
quiring men to do the work. 

> • Not To Lighten Labor/ 

But To Speed It Up 

Mechanization and Automation are not introduc- 
ed to lighten the labor of the men but to speed 
it up, and at the same time to throw 'men out of 
work. \ '' \ 

Whereas before while working on a furnace re- 
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pair, men would be wheeling bricks used to make 
the repairs, deposit them at the furnace from 
which point they would be hauled up to the brick- 
layers and stacked around the furnace being re- 
paired, now all of that is gone. 

There are lifts which carry a load of bricks and 
deposit them on the scaffolding where bricklayers 
are working. You get done with one pile and there 
Is another one waiting for you. hfo matter how 
fast you lay the bricks, there are still more wait- 
ing for you. A break is a thing of the past. 

THERE ARE MANY THINGS that have been 
done both to speed-up the making of the metal 
and the use of more fire resistant materials in mak- 
ing furnaces and repairs. 

Oxygen has been introduced into the furnace 
bath of raw metal, which cuts down the time con- 
siderably for melting steel. Whereas before you 
were doing good to get a heat in one eight-hour 
shift, that is, tap a furnace to get the metal, now^ 
two heats are often tapped in an eight-hour shift. 

Combined with this chemical speed-up in the 
time of producing steel has been the development 
of more heat-resistant materials on a furnace. For 
one thing, whereas in the past the bricks were 
ordinary black bricks, they are now steel encased 
to resist more heat and stand up much longer than 
the other ones. 

Another new thing is the basic roof designed for 
the furnaces. After each third course of brick, a 
metal plate has been added, which serves to length- 
en considerably the use of the roof- . With the new 
■roof, you can get 450 or more heats out of it be- 
fore it has to be replaced. . This is more than twice 
as much as the old roofs could take. 

All of this means that there are far fewer 
men needed for the jobs, and the repair department 
is cut more than, a half. 

MORE AND MORE, mechanization and Auto- 
mation have been added, making the work ever 
harder to keep up with, while the company is 
adding even more work to the regular tasks. 

Before, there were clean-up gangs of laborers 
who would clear away debris left on a job; now the 
men doing the jobs are forced to clean up after 
themselves. 

The company says that when you have a clean 
place, you have a safer place to work. This is true. 
But it is one thing when you have a clean-up gang 
to make a place clean and safe and when you 
have to do your own work and clean up as well — 
with the company expecting the same amount of 
work out of you, as if you didn’t have the additional 
clean-up work to do. 

The 'result of this is that conditions are made 
much less safe because you have to work so much 
harder and faster to do everything they throw at 
you — the pace is just too much. It just becomes a 
matter of time before you, become so fatigued that 
you can make just one little mistake, and then 
you’ve had it. Many men have had just this happen 
to them . • . they get so tired they are accident 
prone. These conditions are mostly felt in un- 
skilled or semi-skilled labor. 

With all the lay-offs that have taken place, it is 
significant that not any of supervision has been 
laid off. This means that you have any one of a 
number of bosses over you always breathing down 
your neck to make sure you don’t have a minute 
to rest. 

WHILE STEELWORKERS KNOW the company 
and union have worked hand-in-hand on many 
deals against the men, one of the most fantastic 
developments happened recently at the Homestead 
plant when the first helpers on furnaces, all union 
men, were made into time study men for the com- 
pany. They now keep complete and detailed rec- 
ords of everything pertaining to their furnaces, 
including the length of time it takes to do a job, 
what delays arise and who is to blame for them. 
This record they turn over to management at the 
end of each heat. The union went along com- 
pletely with this scheme of the company, which the 
men know is one of the dirtiest deals ever made 
to try to force ever more production from the men. 

Ever since the merger of the A.F-L.-C.I.O. the 
consequences to the steelworkefs is disastrous. 
Practically all the general maintenance workers 
are being lard off. The A.F.L. contractor set-up is 
such that when a job comes up, the A.F.L. bids on 
the job, indicating the length of time it will take 
to do the work. Once the job is done, the con- 
tractor and his men pull out and that’s it. 

To schedule production within any gjjven week, 
the company, under the union contract, must guar- 
antee the men a minimum of 32 hours. With this 
contractor set-up only a small part of the regular 
work force can be guaranteed this 32 hours. As a 
result, many workers are laid off. 

Although there isn’t a worker who is not for 
solidarity of labor, it is one thing for labor to he 
together in fighting for a better life, it is some- 
thing else when one set of conditions are imposed 
on one group Of workers and a different set on 
another group. Management has always tried every 
possible way* to break up the men; now the union 
itself is in on this. 

• The Negro Worker 

They are making plans now to put in a rolling 
mill that will work like an IBM machine: they’ll 
drop in the raw metal in one end and it will come 
out the other as a finished product according tc 
the specifications they dial into the machine. And 
not a human hand will have touched it- With some- 
thing like this, you can’t even start to estimate how 
many men this will throw out of work both directly 
and indirectly. The Negro worker is particularly 
hard hit. 

IN MANY STEEL MILLS, the Negro is as vici- 
ously discriminated against as he is in the South. 
As a matter of fact, in some respects he Is even 
more discriminated against. Because the Negroes 
make up a large portion of the labor force in the 
South, it is not too unusual to find them in skilled 
jobs. But in many Northern mills, it is indeed a 
rarity to find a Negro in a skilled job. 

In the Homestead mill, for example, in the last 
two years, there has been only one Negro who has 
advanced to a skilled job. And even in this one 
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instance, months went by before it was actually 
established that he had the job as a permanent 
position. 

And with the Automation that is coming in, it 
is not too hard to see that job discrimination will 
be practiced' even more than it has in the past. 

Companies have been known to hire a man off 
of the street rather than give a Negro a skilled 
job. And the injustice of this practice is revealed 
by the fact that when a job comes open and bids 
are made on it, the results of tests they give to 
determine whether or pot a man is qualified remain 
the secret of the companies- They don’t have to 
reveal the scores taken on the exams at all. With 
this kind of a set up, it can easily be seen whereby 
they can very arbitrarily pick and choose whom- 
ever they please. 

The union officials have never done anything 
about this kind of screening process, so it can come 
as no surprise that Negroes do not see a great 
future to look forward to as long as this kind of 
situation exists. 

As a Negro worker from Homestead said, “This 
business ot putting one Negro in a skilled job is 
like the government picking out a particular Negro 
and putting him in some high governmental position 
and then saying, ‘You see, we don’t discriminate-’ 
A1I this proves i£ that they discriminate' like hell 
and are just trying to save face. There isn’t a 
Negro or a white worker who doesn’t know what 
they’re trying to pull when they use this tactic. 

A Negro auto worker standing by added. “I don’t 
want to see just hne of us upgraded. One fellow you 
might be paying off. I want to see all upgraded. 
I thought the union was for it- I used to work hard 
for the union. I was a steward. I remembered 
there was an ad in the paper for a millwright. I 
figured I could get this job. I went to the em- 
ployment office. They told me there was a long 
list before me. These guys had no intention _of 
getting this job because they had no knowledge of 
the job. But they used them to block the job 
when a Negro comes along. It’s not that good of 
a job. 

“The union did nothing. Another thing. All of 
us in labor don’t think the same. You take a Negro 
worker on a job with whites, he can’t think the 
same. We know we’re here to stay; we have no 
further advancement to look forward to. The 
white guy can.” 

The steelworker continued with his story. “There 
are many old-timers who refuse to take the posi- 
tion of second helper when it is open, and is one 
of the upgrading levels you go through according 
to contract. That is, it is followed if the itext guy 
in line is white- 

“THE SECOND HELPER’S WORK is so hard 
and man-killing that there is a saying among steel- 
workers that, ‘If you want to have a good .time, all 
you have to do is go out with a second helper’s 
wife’,”. :! ■■] ' ■;*' 

• Armies of Unemployed 

The tremendous rise in labor productivity which 
characterizes all basic industries can best he il- 
lustrated in steel. By the first half of 1959 labor 
productivity in steel had risen so high that with 
only 1 per cent more industrial workers, fully 50 
per cent more tons of steel could be turned out 
as, say, in 1947. 

They don’t raise production JUST by constantly 
retiming the job and raising the quotas. At the 
same time as they speed-up production they take 
two or three guys off the job, which means you 
have to do two or three men’s work. You don’t 
have to do it. They tell you that “You don’t have 
to do it,” but you have to get out of there if 
you don’t. 

The United Packinghouse Workers, in February 
and March, went through a rough strike against the 
big meat packing companies in Minnesota. What 
did they win? The Twelfth Annual Constitutional 
Convention of that union, held at the end of May, 
reported that thirty thousand jobs have been lost 
in the meat industry since 1956 when Automation 
was brought in- 

The Steelworkers Union president, McDonald 
has been forced to. admit that over 10,000 workers 
has . been eliminated from the steel mills in only 
the last few months of 1959. 

One of the men- at Great Lakes Steel was saying 
that steel is. beginning to look like the auto fac- 
tories: a few months of good work and skeleton 
crews the rest of the year. 

AT THIS MOMENT steel production nationally 
is down to only 42 per cent of capacity. Even if 
production were raised, it would not help the un- 
employed at all, and would help only very little 
those who work short weeks. The army of the un- 
employed in steel is growing so vast that the steel 
capital, Pittsburgh, is becoming a ghost town com- 
pared to eight years ago. 

■ It’s the same way with the needle workers, the 
rubber workerp, the electrical workers. Even in 
the skilled trades that they said could never be 
automated like the printers and the stereotypers 
and the pressmen, they’re beginning to fear the 
poisoned handwriting of Automation on the walls 
of their homes, on their lives. 

BUT NOWHERE is it as bad as in the mines. In 
the ten years since Automation only one hundred 
and ten men are left at work af one mine where 
there used to be four hundred and twenty-five. 

Things have got so bad in West Virginia — where 
only forty thousand miners are left out of one hun- 
dred and fourteen thousand — that they can’t hide 
the facts anymore- Reporters are horrified to re- 
port, today, now, that mothers are being forced to 
turn to prostitution to try to feed their children. 
Children are showing the swollen bellies of mal- 
nutrition, are beginning to show the signs of 
rickets, are beginning to develop the symptoms of 
tuberculosis. ' 

This isn’t the depression of 1930. This isn’t- in an 
underdeveloped! continent like Africa. This is U.S.A., 
1960, when the big companies of mass industry are 
reporting new records in profits and production. 

I have therjefore asked the miner who edited 
the Coal Page to describe conditions there. 
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IV. IN THE MINES 

The destructive effects of Automation have 
been felt nowhere for as long a time as in the coal 
mining industry. Beginning in 1949-50, with the 
introduction of the continuous miner, the history 
of mining and the miners has undergone profound 
changes. 

Among the most obvious effects has been the 
reduction in the number of miners employed from 
some 450,000 miners in 1950 to some 175,000 today. 
While this staggering reduction is brutal testimony 
of one aspect of Automation, it cannot begin to 
illustrate the effects of working in the mines under 
conditions forced by the technical organization of 
production as planned by management with the 
continuous miner to squeeze out the last ounce of 
labor from the men still on the job. 

• Before Automation 

Mining, at best, has always been one of the 
most hazardous industries this country has known. 
No miner has ever gone down into tlie pits know- 
ing that he will return home. He has seen too many 
. who have not. He has helped dig out men crushed 
in roof falls carried out men smashed by machines, 
or picked up the mutilated fragments of bodies 
which were once men, before being blasted by dust 
or gas explosions. 

And it is because he has had this kind of edu- 
cation in the mines that there is nothing more 
important to him than the conditions under which 
he works. For nowhere are conditions of labor so 
much a matter ,of life and death as in the mines. 
To a miner, nothing is more important than the 
human being, or, more specifically, his well being. 

CONDITIONS WERE BAD enough under the 
conventional method of mining, where the work 
was performed in a cycle.- That is, there were 
several crews -of men who had specific jobs. The 
timbermen would go into a room to make the top 
safe by shoring it up either with timbers or With 
steel pins to bind the overburdening layers of rock 
and slate. Then the cutting machine crew would 
go into the room and cut a nine-foot deep swath 
over the top and down one side of the entry. They 
were followed by the Shot fireman who dynamited 
the coal, who in turn was followed by the loading 
crew which cleaned up the loose coal and loaded 
it into mine cars or buggies. Then the cycle was 
repeated as the men went down the line of the 
entries on a section, which generally were seven 
in number. 

Under these conditions, it was impossible for 
the boss to be at all places at once, and if a crew 
got caught up, there was a chance to rest a couple 
of minutes. If the boss would be looking for you 
to do some other job while you were “resting,” it 
was not too difficult a task to make yourself scarce. 
And with this system, a section would require 
anywhere from thirteen to seventeen men, depend- 
ing on the machine units that were used on the 
section. 

• The Continuous Miner 
Is a Man-Killer 

With the continuous miner, however, all of this 
was changed. Into this machine was engineered 
the multiple functions of the cutting, pinning, 
loading machines, and the work of the shot fire- 
man. 

Circular bits which rotate on the “head” of 
the miner crush the coal which is gathered in by 
a conveyer, also in the “head,” which relays the 
coal back to another conveyer, which in turn 
dumps the coal into a buggy for transportation 
f to a dumping point. Here it is loaded onto thick 
rubber conveyors which transport the coal to wait- 
ing coal cars to be delivered on rails to the out- 
side tipple for final processing. 

These are the simple mechanics of the operation. 
But the effects on the men are anything but simple. 

Between thirteen to seventeen men were em- 
ployed on a section before. There are now five; 
the machinq operator, the two pin men who op- 
erate pinning machines engineered on each side 
of the continuous miner and two buggy men. 

With the convential method of mining, a miner 


had a chance to rest when he was caught up in the 
cycle and could avoid the beady eye of the boss. 

With the continuous miner, there is no such 
respite. The boss can be at one spot — where the 
“miner” is operating — and can watch every man 
on the section, every minute of the day. And he 
does. 

The only one who gets out of his sight is the 
buggy man who makes the trip to the dumping 
point. But even he isn’t out of “sight” in a manner 
of speaking. 

THE BOSS HA’S the trips timed, and if there 
is some delay in the time the buggy man gets back 
to the loading machine, the boss, is off in a second 
to check to see what the hold-up is about. 

This checking on the buggy man doesn’t even 
give the men at the face a break because the boss 
has noted the position of the machine when he left, 
and if you haven’t moved as much as you should 
have while he was breathing down your neck, he’ll 
want to know why when he gets back! 

Another thing that is different is that you are 
all cooped up in one place. In the conventional 
method, you moved around, could stretch your 
legs, so to speak. Not so with the continuous miner. 
You’re stuck right there at that machine and you 
stay there. < ' ' 

There is nobody, absolutely nobody, who can 
understand the pressures put on the men who are 
working on these man-killers. For man-killers they 
are, and in more ways than one. 

• From Rib to Rib and to the Top 

When engineers, back in 1949, had developed 
the experimental models of the continuous miners, 
they said the machine had been constructed to work 
jtjst as its name indicated — continuously. But they 
warned that steps would have to be taken to 
relieve men working on these machines, because 
the pace was too great for men to endure for long. 

Since that time, steps, many steps have been 
taken to perfect the machine, but not one has been 
taken to relieve the men. 

It was said before that with the continuous 
miner the coal was ground out of the face of the 
coal as the continuous miner advanced and con- 
veyed back into buggies for dumping. This was 
tried for a while, but it was soon found that during 
the time that it takes a buggy to make its run 
to the dumping point and return back to the ma- 
chine, even when two or three buggies were used 
to try to keep the “miner” going, there were still 
delays. 

The step that was taken was to employ a con-, 
ventional loading machine behind the continuous 
miner. This meant that the “miner” would not 
have to wait for the -buggies but could keep on 
throwing the coal back. The only machine that 
would be affected in terms of the slight delay 
would be the loading machine, loading the coal 
into the buggies as they rushed back and forth 
from the dumping point. 

What this generally means is that coal is piled 
up behind the “miner” from rib to rib and to the 
top. The men working on the “miner” are vir- 
tually entombed with' the solid face of the coal in 
front of them and the high mound of coal behind 
them. 

On the “miner” there are some six motors throw- 
ing out a great amount of heat, so much so that 
within a matter of minutes every miner working 
on the machine is wringing wet with sweat pour- 
ing out of .every pore of the body. 

• Dust, Deadly Dust 

Coupled with this intense heat is the dust — coal 
dust from the grinding bits on the head of the 
“miner” as it rips and tears its way into the face 
of the solid coal, swirling the fine dust into the 
air which clogs eyes, ears, nostrils and settles in a 
thick film over every part of exposed body and 
falls in layers onto outer clothing. 

BUT THIS IS NOT ALL, for there is yet another 
kind of dust, the dust produced by drilling into 
the top from each side of the machine to put in 
steel pins to bind the roof to keep it from falling 
and this dust is deadly. It is silicon dust from 
drilling into overburdening rock which produces 
silicosis of the lungs. 

This then, is the environment, but there is 
still the pace of -the work. They named the machine 
well when they named it continuous. The operator 


of the machine is constantly maneuvering levers — 
to move the “head” in and out and up and down, 
then in and up and down again and again, at the 
same time moving the machine boom up and 
down and sideways and repeating this again. All 
day long. 

Then there are the pinners, preparing their 
pins as the machine moves forward. 'Chen, when 
it stops for a few moments to have the "Rtad move 
up and down, they hurriedly throw in their drills 
into the hydraulic rotating drill base, drill the 
holes into the top, retract the drill and insert the 
pins — then prepare for the next move. 

In addition to this, the pin man on the op- 
erator’s side must hang canvas to provide artificially 
fanned air from the outside to drive out deadly 
methane gas which is liberated from the coal to 
avoid an explosion. 

With the coal piled up behind the men work- 
ing on the “miner,” there is no free circulation of 
air; gas which is liberated may accumulate instead 
of being driven off — and a single spark from any 
one of the motors or from the grinding bits hitting 
a piece of sulfur and throwing sparks turns the 
enclosed area in which the jnen on the “miner” 
are working into an explosive, searing, flesh- 
rendering and burning inferno of hell. There are 
many tombstones which attest to this fact. 

IT IS A MATTER OF RECORD that in several 
instances where investigations conducted by mine 
inspectors eould be made that it was established 
continuous miners advanced into the face of the 
coal at such a great rate that the ventilating systems 
could not possibly have driven out the explosive 
mixtures of gas which had accumulate^. 

• Wages and Unemployment 

Every time a new contract has been negotiated 
between the U.M.W. and coal operators,' a great 
cry goes up in the press about the high wages 
the coal miners receive. With their latest wage 
raise, negotiated two years ago, the miner makes 
about $24 a day. 

THE REAL STORY on the “highly paid” miners 
however, must be seen in the light of what they 
make a year. 

There are not many miners who work as much 
as 200 days out of the year, most of them work less. 

A three-day workweek is very common at many 
mines. 

Even if a miner is lucky and works 200 days a 
year, he makes the “fabulous” slum of $4,800 for 
the year — before deductions. For those averaging 
three days a week, the total earning for the 
year is $3,744 before deductions. With many miners 
having five or six children, it can easily be seen ^ 
that it is practically impossible to pay just the’ 
absolutely necessary bills to keep existing, let 
alone provide a decent standard of living. 

The fact of tremendous unemployment in the 
coal fields is an old, story by now. It has been 
publicized everywhere. 

But what is not as well publicized is that those 
whp work on continuous miner sections are forced 
to work overtime, as much as two and three hours 
a day, while hundreds are completely without 
work. 

As one ' example, in one highly automated mine 
which has nothing but continuous miners now, a 
good one-third of the men still working must work 
this -overtime 7 to service the machine to prepare 
it for the next crew coming in to work. 

FIVE YEARS AGO, before the continuous 
miners were first introduced into this mine, there 
were 385 men working there. Now' there are 112. 
And this reduction is about average ‘ for those 
mines with continuous miners. There have been 
hundreds of mines that have closed down com- 
pletely, unable to compete with the mines using 
continuous miners. Because nothing weighs so 
'heavily in mining regions as unemployment I have 
at the very beginning of this piece pointed to the 
devastating figures which I repeat here: in 1950, 
jbefbre the “miner,” there were 450,000 coal miners. 
Now there are 175,000. 

• Automation Wipes Out 
Seniority 

Brought into play also is one of the great 
tragedies of the coal-mining industry. For although 
v the United Mine Workers of America is one of 
the oldest unions in America, miners have never 
had a comprehensive seniority program. They do 
not have one to this date. 

Indeed, the seniority according to classifica- 
tion which was finally negotiated in 1952 into the 
contract, came as a result of a bitter wildcat strike 
in northern West Virginia in 1951 when Consolida- 
tion Coal Company sought to lay off men with 
many years seniority and retain those with much 
less time. The strike was against the union as 
much as it was against the coal company, for in- 
ternational union representatives sent down to get 
the men back to work used every trick in the books, 
including threats to expel the thirteen locals on 
strike from the union. The enraged miners almost 
threw them out of the hall and voted to extend the 
strike throughout the mining industry before John 
L. Lewis, then president of the U.M W., negotiated 
a local seniority agreement with George. Love, then 
head of Consol, based on classification. This agree- 
ment was incorporated into the national contract 
the next year, and is still the only seniority 
miners have. 

But with the continuous miner, new classifica- 
tions were created, and old ones wiped out. Senior- 
ity wasn’t worth a damn, as the company soon 
proved. For seniority according to classification 
coupled with another contract provision, that the 
mine management has the right to direct the 
working force, gave management a free holiday. 

Young men with as little as -two or three months 
seniority in the mine were retained, while men 
with as much as 25 years in the mine were laid off. 
Absolutely no provision had been made by the 
union for this change-over to protect the men with 
seniority- And no provision hhs been made to this 
date! 
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• Those Who Don't Sing 
the Praises of Lewis 

When Lewis stepped down as president of the 
U.M.W. this year he was praised by mine manage- 
ment and others not associated with the mining 
industry throughout the country for being a great 
labor statesman and for his support of mechaniza- 
tion of the mines. 

THOSE WHO ARE NOT singing the praises 
of his policies are the thousands of ex-miners and 
their families in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, Kentucky, Alabama and other 
states where they are literally starving today. 

With the high production of the highly mechan- 
ized mines, the, smaller marginal mines have been 
forced to shut down. These smaller mines never 
did pay the union scale, but when it is seen that 
the last UMW contract was negotiated on the basis 
of 11 tons of coal per man per day, and in continu- 
ous miner mines production is from 60-70 tons 
per man per day, it is not hard to see how the 
smaller mines could be undersold and forced out 
of business. This is part of the story of Harlan, 
Kentucky, as well as the other coal-producing 
states, which are full of ex-miners seeking desper- 
ately to find a way out of their destitute conditions 
for themselves and their families. 

SO FAR AS THE UNION is concerned, when 
the company puts in a new practice the men object 
to, the company simply says, “File a grievance.” 
So the men have filed grievances, but have had 
to do what the company said to do while the 
grievance is processed- The grievance seldom gets 
beyond the filing stage. The union is becoming a 
joke insofar as protecting the men against new 
policies the company puts in. 

• The Men Fight Back 

■ it is obvious that there must be some points of 
rebellion— and rebellions there are. While there are 
many “company” men the company has chosen to 
run these machines when the change-overs were 
made, there is nothing like having to work under 
such conditions to drive a man to seek relief. 

There is an expression used by miners which 
is as old as mechanization in the mines. It is simply 
this: “A man has no business on a machine who 
ean’t break it down any time he wants to.” 

There is. a world of wisdom behind this state- 
ment. And this wisdom is beng demonstrated as it 
has never been before in the mines that employ 
continuous miners. 

In the first place, there is no one who knows 
more about that machine and the things it can and 
can’t do' than the man who has operated it for 
some time. He can’.t be too obvious about breaking 
in down, because the boss is watching him. 

BUT HE KNOWS from the sound of the motors 
that there is usually one weak spot that he can 
operate in that the boss couldn’t possibly know 
because he ish’t running it and couldn’t detect 
anything done deliberately. That is the area in 
which he works. .. . 

At just the right time, he pushes a lever just 
a little bit too hard and a motor is burned up. 
This requires a big repair job, or maybe just a 
minor one. But it means that there is a break from 
the steady and man-killing grind. 

• Informal Committees 

In the long and bitter 1949-50 strike, because 
of the Taft-Hartley Act which had been thrown 
against the miners union, the International union 
and Lewis could not openly give sanction or direc- 
tion to the strike. 

This left it entirely in the hands of the men. As 
a result strong friendships resulted between miners 
over wide areas of the coal fields. Informal com- 
mittees were established to direct strike action, 
which included the soliciting of aid throughout 
the labor movement, both in terms of money and 
food and clothing to maintain the strike. The 
strike was won. 

When the continuous miner was increasingly 
introduced and miners were indiscriminately laid 
off because there had never been any seniority 
provisions at all in the contract, these informal 
committees again sprang up. It was the natural 
thing to do, since union officialdom was doing 
nothing about the conditions of the men being 
speeded-up at work or those being laid off. 

Both in West Virgina and Pennsylvana, large 
areas of the mine fields, involving many thousands 
of miners, went out on strike for seniority provi- 
sions. These" strikes were organized and carried 
oat by these informal committees against both the 
union and companies. 

, These informal committees were particularly 
etlose among men working in different mines owned 
by the same company. 

Examples of this close co-operation are the 
miners working for Consolidation Coal Company, 
and captive mine workers. The former is the larg- 
est commercial coal producing outfit in this coun- 
try, while the captive mines are owned by steel 
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companies who use their coal for producing steel, 
such as U.S. Steel and Jones and Laughlin. 

In West Virginia, for example, in 1956 one Con- 
sol mine tried to initiate a policy of using only one 
man on a pin machine, which every miner knows 
is dangerous. The one mine went on strike, sent 
representatives to other Consol mines to inform 
miners of what was being tried there. The result 
was the activating of these informal committees 
again- This time every coal-producing mine and 
coal-haulng truck in northern West Virginia was 
halted, completely paralyzing coal production in 
that part of the state. 

• The Revolt Is Continuous 

Again in the face Of the opposition of both the 
coal company and the International Union, the men 
remained solid, and forced Lewis and George Love, 
then president of Consol, to negotiate an agree- 
ment rescinding the policy which Consol had tried 
to initiate. These miners still are operating in 
this manner — it is the only weapon they have to 
protect themselves against both the company and 
the do-nothing policy of the union. But what is 
more important, the miners are seeing great possi- 
bilities in this type of informal organization which 
operates through mass meetings where the men 
speak their piece and act accordingly. There the 
rank-and-file control, and they know that it was 
only when they acted for themseves that the most 
has been accomplished. 

These were big strikes, but the miners have 
resisted and fought on local issues continuously. 
In the 5 month period from January 1 to May 6, 
1956, there were no less than 170 wildcats. 

SINCE THE CONTINUOUS miner has been in- 
troduced, there have been, literally, 'thousands of 
wildcats over the conditions of labor. Since the 
continuous miner has been introduced, these miners 
have been asking, “What kind of work should man 
perform?” Since the continuous miner has been 
introduced, these miners have been answering 
their own question by doing their own thinking- 
Since -the continuous miner has' been introduced, 
they have drawn a line between themselves and 
Lewis, initiating their own activity, whether or 
not the union approves. That is why the wildcats 
spread. That is how the informal committees 
arose. They are answering their own questions by 
devising ways to unite thinking and doing. 

* * * 

V. WHICH WAY OUT? 

I submitted this writing to Angela Terrano, a 
production worker in the electrical industry, who 
writes a column in ■ News & Letters called “The 
Working Day.” I asked her to comment on ‘‘Work- 
ers Battle Automation” and to draw any conclu- 
sions she wished to draw on the question of Auto- 
mation. Here is what she replied: 

• Why Do People Assume? 

Why do people assume that Automation is 
the way people will want to work in a new society? 
Why do they assume that all that matters is that 
the workers will be in "control? Will “being in 
control” of the machine lighten the work, or make 
it less boring? 

TO ME THE ENGINEER who starts his think- 
ing with ‘Let’s face it. Automation is here to stay,’ 
blocks his thinking. Let the workers say what they 
think is good in Automation and which they want 
to keep. Once the factory, that “House of Terror,” 
still dominates our lives, I cannot see that the ques- 
tion of who is in control changes things, really 
changes them from the ground up. 

For example, what happens to the question 
of how people will work? Won’t work be something 
completely different? If work will be something 
different — tied up with life itself— it cannot be 
the same as Automation that uses men as part of 
its operations. I don’t care if the worker made the 
first screw and nut, and builds something from the 
ground up- I don’t believe it becomes interesting 
or fascinating because the worker participated in 
it from the start. 

Knowing the science that goes into that ma- 
chine has to mean a lot more than just making op- 
erating it more bearable- 

The machine replaces men. It does the same 
monotonous operation over and over. So how does 
it differ from the boring non-automated produc- 
tion line operation that many men did before Auto- 
mation, and that a few, or one, does now under ter- 
rifying speed-up?, 

• The European, the Russian, 
the African 

WORKERS BATTLE AUTOMATION is every- 
one’s story. Workers in auto, steel, mine, rubber, 
and every industry throughout this nation will rec- 
ognize themselves as I recognized myself. 

It is a story that crosses all borders and ex- 
tends over oceans and continents. Whether or not 
the European or Russian workers have yet faced 
Automation as the American has — or whether the 
African worker knows it only as a word — it seems 
to me they will all recognize that their fight far 
freedom must include a different kind of labor 
altogether if they are to escape the horrors we 
have already experienced. It poses the most basic 
question. All other problems are part and parcel 
of this one. Automation, which is the highest tech- 
nological development reached so far, has amputat- 
ed a section of the working class, away from the 
whole. 

Between 1950 and 1955 the capitalists have 
reached the point of no return- With their intro- 
duction of Automation they have accelerated their 
own death. What Marx wrote a long time ago has 
never been more concrete. The barrier to capitalist 
production is capital itself. Capitalism produces its 
own gravediggers. 

IN 1960 the working people, in their groping 
and seeking a way out, are so close to working out 


a new society, they have but to snuff out the light 
on the candle and the deathkneli has sounded. 

This pamphlet contains the misery that Auto- 
mation has brought to the American working class. 
But it contains a lot more. Somewhere in it is 
the road the workers will take. As the workers 
read this pamphlet, they will feel and know twice 
as much as is in it, and yet see something they did 
not see before. 

• They Are Organizing 
Their Thinking 

It has been said that ‘Revolution is evolu- 
tion in the fulness of time.’ It seems to me that 
evolution has now reached that point of change 
where men can thrust forward in a way that will 
leave the H-bomb, sputniks, and the like as part 
of the ‘pre-history of man-’ The youth of the world 
in the year 1960, with the Hungarian Revolution 
anct its Workers’ Councils behind them, facing guns 
and demanding that their voices be heard are put- 
ting Marxist Humanism into practice. 

A new man will emerge. A new society. 

I feel like I can almost hold it in my hand or 
taste it — I believe it to. be so close. 

This pamphlet is part of this. I feel it in 
this more than in anything else. I tHink it will 
link up all that we have done — News & Letters, 
Marxism & Freedom, the pamphlet on ,the Afro- 
Asian revolutions — it will link up all we have done 
directly with the working-class in their thinking, 
their mind. 

At the moment I think the form of organiza- 
tion of the workers is all in their thinking. They 
are organizing their thinking. 

• The Worker's Mind vs. 

Labor Bureaucracy's 
Stranglehold 

When the workers’ actions exploded into the 
C.I.O., which no one expected, did they have, stand- 
ing in their way, any equivalent to the labor bu- 
reaucracy of today? It seems to me that today, no 
matter what form of organization they try to build — 
the Unemployed Councils, the Negro American 
Labor Council, the Rank and File Caucus, etc.-— - 
the bureaucracy strangles it. 

THERE IS ONE THING, however, they can’t 
get hold of— Ht is the worker’s mind. The workers 
are organizing their thinking. That is why I feel 
we are so close to them. The world has moved so 
fast this past year. I think they have reached the 
point where they can understand any philosophical 
concept and link it up directly with what they 
know. v 

i * * * 

Angela Terrano has here opened up all sorts of 
new roads out of the mess of capitalist production. 
But I do not agree in all respects with her. I dis- 
agree that •control of production would hardly change 
labor so long as the factory remains. The factory 
would not be a “House of Terror” if the workers 
managed it. 

• Workers' Control 
of Production 

No doubt the new society will create other ways 
to produce. But the road to that new society can 
begin in no other way than by changing the condi- 
tions of labor, which means, in the first place, con- 
trol of production. 

Workers’ control of production means workers 
themselves decide what they produce, how much 
they produce, the conditions under which they work. 
They decide all questions. Once the majority of 
workers decide what is best for all of them, then 
all work according to that decision. There are no 
“favorites,” no company men. The labor fakers who 
are trying to say that control of production would 
mean that the lazy would get away with nwirder 
don’t know the first thing about workers and the 
cooperative spirit between them, once they work, 
not for the capitalists, bnt for themselves. When 
we first organized the C.I.O. even the leaders spoke 
of the need of a change in society. Now they know 
nothing, not even how to control the inhuman speed 
of the line. 

Control of the speed of the line is something 
that even a trade union leadership should be able 
to do. The early C.I.O. did it. We had some say on 
the job then With World War II, when the C.I.O. 
leaders began to out-plan the capitalist planner's, 
they changed completely. 

• The Labor Leaders 
Get Brainwashed 

It all began in 1947-49 when management raised 
a hue and cry about the “low labor productivity” of 
the older workers and the newly-returned war vet- 
' erans. The Government called conferences on pro- 
ductivity. The trade union leaders attended those 
conferences as they had attended Government con- 
ferences during the war when they shackled us 
with the no-strike pledge. 

IT SHOULD BE ADDED that the labor bureau- 
crats were not the only “patriots.” The Communists 
outdid them in this type of patriotism, earning the 
hatred of the workers. 

To me it seems that, just as out of the shotgun 
wedding of science and the Government against the 
foreign enemy, 1 the A-bomb was born, so out of the 
union of science and industry against the working 
people in this country. Automation was bom. And 
just as the war transformed the labor leaders into 
labor bureaucrats, so Automation brainwashed them. 

Along with the Government and the companies, 
the labor bureaucrats began identifying Automation 
with “progress/’ without once asking how Automa- 
tion would be used. Big Business was very happy to 
see that both tjhe Government and the union lead- 
ers had forgotten all about the “Full Employment 
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Act” Congress enacted in 1946 when the workers 
made it clear that they had not fought a world war 
to return home to face another Depression. Auto- 
mation moved from the drafting boards to applica- 
tion in the factories. 

NO TORTURE CHAMBERS were needed to 
brainwash the labor bureaucrats. They are so busy 
putting blinders on to avoid seeing “local griev- 
ances” and concrete demands of workers that they 
become all too willing victims of abstractions about 
“progress” which help maintain the capitalist system. 

Reuther talks about the need for re-training 
workers to meet “the challenge of Automation.” 
I’ve been re-trained. I’m working on . an Automation 
machine. What kindjpf re-training is that? I have 
never worked under such brutal conditions before. 
He certainly can’t mean re-training to become the 
kind of technicians that do nothing but push buttons 
and get good pay doing it. There are very few of 
these jobs and less will be needed as we get fully 
automated. 

We have just returned to work after a five week 
layoff. Practically every worker said he was 
bored at home and wanted to be back in the shop. 
Not just because they need the money and are 
behind in their bills but also because they wanted 
to be working. 

AFTER SEVERAL HAYS BACK these same 
workers were saying, “I wish there was some way 
X could earn my living besides coming into this plant 
with this production, with the foreman yelling, with 
this factory discipline. It’s miserable. You are not a 
human. You don’t feel free to do anything, not even 
to think unless it is how to make more production.” 

It would be far better if Reuther, and other AFL>- 
CIO leaders, and Hoffa too, got avgay from the high 
but empty summit type of talk and came in the 
plant — to work. Altogether too many years have 
gone by since they have had any taste of what any 
work is like, much less production work under 
Automation. If they really worked in the plant they 
couldn’t possibly be brainwashed. Resistance comes 
naturally when you haverto operate those monster 
machines. But when you sit in your ivory tower at 
Solidarity House and walk out of it only to confer 
with management here or the Government in Wash- 
ington, D.C-, brainwashing comes naturally. 

At election time — I mean union elections — 
Reuther comes out with big programs on what to 
do with the millions of workers thrown into unem- 
. ployment by Automation, on “profit sharing,” on 
the shorter workweek. But he drops these on the 
way to the bargaining table. 

BY THE TIME he leaves the negotiation table 
and waves a contract at the workers, he has signed 
away the workers’ rights to any say over conditions 
of labor. These just become “local grievances that 
• can easily be settled locally.” When the locals strike 
for these grievances, the International steps in once 
again — to order the workers back to work in accord- 
ance with the national contract. As local grievances 
pile up, each day, each week, each month, every 
year, they are filed away— “until contract time.” At 
contract time, however, they become “local griev- 
ances.” The run-around the union leadership give* 
the mem is no different from what they get from 
the company. 


As against the brainwashing the union bureau- 
cracy got both at the war-time conferences with the 
Government, and at the post-war Automation con- 
ferences with Government and Industry, the work- 
ers came up with their wartime invention: THE 
WILDCAT. Just as there was no other way for work- 
ers to act during the war when the bureaucracy had 
us shackled to the no-strike pledge, so there is no 
other way for the workers to act as the bureaucracy 
keeps shackling us with union contracts that do 
the boss’s production for him. 

The wildcats have not yet created what the SIT- 
DOWNS did in the 1930’s — a new organization like 
the early C.I.O. to meet the challenge of the times. 
But one thing is sure: they .have unmistakably 
shown what workers are against. They are against 
the present union leadership. 

IN 1955, a “first” happened in the history of the 
U.A.W. — the men wildcatted against the contract 
before it was brought up for approval. In 1956 John 
L. Lewis was complaining about the 170 wildcats 
that had taken place from January to May 1956 and 
warned the delegates at the UMW convention that 
if they dared to keep this up, they would find the 
International “breathing down your necks.” 


IN 1957 the rank and file in Local 212 at Chrys- 
ler rebelled against the Reutherites there and, at 
least on a local scale, did succeed in throwing them 
out. I remember how the stories of the rank and 
file workers poured into News & Letters. I saw 
articles from our paper hung on the bulletin board 
in the plant with the notation: “This paper tells 
the truth.” When this was torn down by manage- 
ment and the union officials, the workers then hung 
up the cartoon against Mazey (see above). As one 
worker wrote us then “It’s the best cartoon I ever 
saw and it showed just exactly how things are in 
the plant and how we felt about beating the green 
slate.” (News & Letters, April 2, 1957). Indeed many 
workers in the plant referred to News & Letters as 
their weapon in the class struggle. And so it was. 

To me the many ways of doing things, from 
wildcatting to just talking and thinking things out, 
make up the essence of what is called theory and 
organization-building. 

All sorts of organizations are beginning to 
emerge. Whether they have been organizd from the 
top, as the Negro American Labor Council was, or 
emerged from below but were taken over and 
squashed like the Unemployed Councils; whether it 
is white workers wildcatting, as at Great Lakes Steel 
in Ecorse, Michigan, or Negro student youth sitting 
down at segregated lunch counters in South U.S.A., 
we can see that ever greater numbers of people feel 
that the old organizations are doing nothing. There- 
fore they are creating new ones to do something. 

In each case the something they do points also 
to a new philosophy, a way of looking at life, a way 
of living. Take the question of wildcats again. It 
was an action and an attitude. Automation is not an 
abstraction. It is a reality. Toward this fact of life, 
two opposed class attitudes stand out: 

1) On the part of the management, the attitude is: 
the machine can almost run by itself, and the men 
are expendable. 

2) On the part of the workers, the attitude is: 
this maehine is a man-killer. Half of the men it 
throws out of work, and those it keeps at work it 
sweats so mercilessly that it would seem, that, far 
from running by electricity, it runs on the nervous 
system of the men themselves. 

There is no room for any in-between in such 
cases. The Labor Bureaucracy just writes out its 
own death-warrant when it tries to ' stay between 
the company and the men, and comes up with a 
union contract’ that is always doing the boss’s pro- 
duction for him. 

• Thirty Hours Work; 

Forty Hours Pay? 

I am not a program writer. The old radicals were 
always writing programs, full of their slogans, not 
those raised by workers. One thing is sure, however, 
the workers do want a shorter workday. They have 
no illusions about any particular slogan. Many 
workers are for the “Thirty Hours Work; Forty 
Hours Pay.” They feel that that would help some 
of the unemployed get back their jobs, as well as 
give them a little rest too. 

There are other workers who think they will 
never get Forty Hours' Pay for Thirty Hours’ Work, 
although that will still leave plenty of profits for 
capitalists under this system. They are ready to 
fight for any shortening of the workday or work- 
week. : v 

The work year has already been shortened by 
Automation, but what do you do when you’re off 
with bills to pay, food to buy, rent to pay, utilities, 
doctor bills? As one worker put it, “Every year 
since Automation I have worked fewer weeks in the 
year. So today T ask: How will next year start? How 
will it end? How are we going to survive, not just 
me, hut everybody?” - 

• Six Months Work; 

Six Months Off? * 

A Negro worker said that if he could get annual 
pay, then he would prefer being off six months a 
year rather than working only thirty hours a week. 
Here is the way he put it: 

‘*1 haven’t had a vacation since 1953 when my 
family and I took one. Well, that shouldn’t be. Now 
if I could run the thing the way I would want to — 
don’t get me wrong; I like to work; I wouldn’t be 
satisfied if I could sit down and do nothing. I 
think I would go crazy if I came into a lot of 
money and didn’t have to work. 

"But I think a man should work six months a 
year, no more. If he works six months « year. 
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there are a lot of things he could do, and you’d 
have some time to do it in. not just one or two days 
a week where you have to fit in everything you 
want to do outside work. 

“He would take six months while the other crew 
works. He would be paid enough so he could live 
decently, take the family out to a movie, or have 
a nice dinner when they wanted to. They should 
have proper medical care. . 

“They would have time to think and do lots of 
things. The way it is now we’re nqt living; we’re 
just animals — existing!” 

• Just Two Hours Less? 

In whichever form it is put, the demand for 
working less and getting paid to live decently is so 
strong in all the workers that even the labor 
bureaucracy had to begin paying attention to it. 
Reuther promised that the 1958 negotiations would 
begin with a demand for a shorter workweek. But 
at the convention, Reuther, that master of substi- 
tution, completely turned his back on the shorter 
workweek and ram-rodded through a resolution 
calling for “profit-sharing,” which none of the 
workers believed in. It isn’t that Reuther believed 
in it, but it was one way not to do what workers 
wanted him to do and at the same time make a 
show of doing something. 

DAVID MCDONALD did list a demand, a rather 
petty one for some two-hour shortening of the work- 
week, but he, too, scuttled it. 

The only reason there was no general wildcat 
against the 1959 contract David McDonald signed 
was because management had been out to break 
the steel union altogether and the men therefore 
lined up solidly behind their union. Even so we had 
a flurry of local wildcats. 

• The Unemployed, 
the Retired Worker 
and the Shorter Workday 

The one burning issue outside the plant that 
affects us as well is unemployment. Several times 
during the three postwar recessions, the unem- 
ployed workers began to organize. They asked the 
union leadership to meet in the union hall. At first 
they were refused. A worker is of no use to these 
labor bureaucrats if he does not pay dues. An 
unemployed worker cannot pay dues, so he is just 
not counted. He doesn’t even get notices of union 
meetings, even though the contract affects him as 
well. 

THE UNEMPLOYED therefore began to organ- 
ize outside of union halls. They no sooner began to 
have mass attendance than the labor bureaucracy 
moved in to stifle their voice. They began to let 
them use the union halls, and even organized a 
national conference. Only Instead of listening to 
what the unemployed, or, for that matter, the rank 
and file employed workers had to say, they began 
talking at them and getting all sorts of Senators to 
talk to them. No wonder the unemployment confer- 
ence in Washington, D.C. on April 8, 1959 was a 
stillbirth. 

But the fact was that the unemployed at the 
conference wore those 30/40 buttons as prominently 
as the' workers. So for that matter did the retired 
workers. Now that election time has come around 
they are hearing as many promises , as . the unem- 
ployed did last year and will again this year. Prom- 
ises are easy to make, but to do anything requires 
mass action. 

I repeat: no matter what specific slogan is used, 
no matter whether you are in the i\lant, or out of it, 
the burning issues are; (1) Shortening of the work- 
ing Day with no reduction in pay, (2) Workers*. 
Control of Production, and (3) Health and Retire- 
ment Benefits as well as Guaranteed Annual Wage. 

• War, Civil Rights, 
and the Negro 

Angela Terrano is right when she says that be- 
fore the C.I.O. the workers had n<r such roadblocks 
in their way as they have now from their own 
leadership. I agree with her one hundred percent 
when she says that the workers are organizing their 
thinking. There are also all sorts of groups spring- 
ing up — not like the, old caucuses in the unions, 
fighting for positions — but discussion groups of all 
sorts. Negroes are in the forefront here, but there 
are also white and mixed groups. 

WHEN WE RETURNED to work last week after 
yet another layoff, one white worker said: “Being 
laid off isn’t my idea of leisure, but it gives you 
time to think. You’ve got to think right now, your 
very life depends on it.” Another worker said: 
“Three years in a row Automation has reduced the 
number of weeks we worked. It sure gives you 
time to think. The other day I read where a scien- 
tist in California said that it didn’t really matter 
who threw the first H-bomb. Once it’s released, we 
would be only ‘one-half hour away from total anni- 
hilation’.” 

A Negro then began talking about the last war: 
“You don’t think I would have gone to war if I had 
a choice. I didn’t- want to give my life. I almost 
dropped dead when they swore me in. I almost said, 
‘No.’ 

“I couldn’t say 1 had a recognition in this coun- 
try. I’m not classed as a first-class citizen. Other 
people come here and’ they get first-class citizen- 
ship. We’re born here, my mother and her mother 
before her and she could list four generations be- 
fore that. Still we’re not first-class citizens. 

“I didn’t class myself as an American. I was 
just thinking myself as a man. They’re integrated 
since then but we were strictly segregated. Even if 
you went to the front line yon were separated. You 
might fight next to whites and sleep in the mud 
with them, but when you got back, you were segre- 
gated. 

“I wouldn’t want to live anywhere else. I know 
the way here. But I want conditions to be improved 
one hundred percent. It makes you think what the 
college kids are doing down South.” 


• The Wildcat and 
Organization Building 
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• The Youth, Employed and 
Unemployed — Rebels All 

When a young worker overheard us talking 
about wanting to work only 6 months and have 6 
months off, he said: 

“I’ve never worked a full year. There have always 
been interruptions of strikes and lay-offs or both. 
I mention these things because I believe they are 
the common experience of young workers. 

“In the last two years. I’ve averaged 6 months 
work each year. Now, like a lot of other guys. I’ve 
got no job and I’ve run out of checks and I wonder 
what’s going to happen next. 

“It appears that employers are always looking for 
young men with old men’s experience. That’s the 
way the want ads read. This is clearly a challenge 
to a lot of guys. One acquaintance averages roughly 
a day’s pay a week from jobs he talked his way 
into and couldn’t perform. This is a tough way to 
try and make a living.” 

• If He Whistles and Points 

Once, when it was slow in my department, I was 
told to take over a hand-truck and help move stuff 
around. Most of the hand-truckers are young. The 
guy I talked to',, in order to find out about the job 
and the foreman, was about 17. 

'He told me to keep as far away from the fore- 
man as possible since the’ foreman has to tell you 
what he wants moved. If he does not see you he’ll 
get someone else. 

He told me to ’make sure the foreman tells me 
what to move. “None of that whistling and pointing 
at a skid,” he said. “I told him yesterday that I 
was no dog. If he whistles and points, just don’t 
pay him any mind.” 

We talked a little more and then the foreman 
pointed to him and beckoned. The kid started curs- 
ing under his breath and turned his back to the 
foreman, who smiled and called him by name. He 
moved off slowly, cursing all the way. 

• The Army? 

A high school youth was complaining, that when- 
ever there is any run-in with juvenile authorities 
youths are given a choice of Joeing sent up to a 
home for “delinquents” or — to join the army. 
“What kind of a choice is that? They are asking us 
to give up our ideals. Some kids, especially seniors 
who have no jobs waiting for them, do choose the 
army. But I ask again: what kind of a choice is 
that?” „ 

• The Beat Generation 

The youth of this generation, whether employed, 
unemployed or too young to work are rebels. One 
young lady of 16 by the name of Caroline Gold- 
smith wrote News & Letters: 

* * * 

They call us the beat generation. They say that 
we, the youth of America, have no morals, no 
ethics, we are wild, and we are rebels"without a 
cause. They publicize this in njagazine articles, 
pictures, newspapers, television, etc. • 

Everyone has a different reason and solution 
for this, from cars and Elvis Presley, to a lack of 
religion and poor homes! They can’t understand 
why we won’t listen to them. They are supposed to 
be more experienced and wiser, and therefore are 
to have the right to tell us how to conduct our lives. 

• Rebels With a Cause 

It is true that most of us are rebels in one way 
or another, but we have a cause, although, we 
ourselves sometimes fail to put our finger on it. 
We are looking for a better way of life. Our morals 
and ethics? We have them, but they are not those 
of our parents, they are our own. We choose our 
own because we look at the existing society and we 
do not like it, therefore, we can see no reason to 
follow the morals and ethics it is based on. 

It might seem that we have nothing to rebel 


against. It niight seem, at first glance, that we have 
a good way of life merely because we have material 
things such as TV sets, cars, and automated machin- 
ery, that our parents never had. This is not what 
we want! We want freedom — total freedom — free- 
dom from H-bombs and missiles, freedom from war, 
freedorn from being a little less than human be- 
cause you are a teenager, freedom of thought and 
expression in our schools and at home, and freedom 
from labor that is more alien than any foreigner, 
for even teenagers are victims of that kind of labor. 

Adults do have a lot to offer us in their years 
of experience, but we have something just as im- 
portant to offer, and that is our youth itself. We, 
have our fresh and uncluttered minds to offer, but 
they are not accepted. 

MY VISION IS ONE OF a new free society in 
which among other things, I will not have to wait 
until I am 21 to be admitted into the human race. 

* * * 

• The Time For Change Is Now 

One young teacher from Massachusetts had writ- 
ten in to News & Letters in criticism of the articles 
against Automation. She asked: “In a social system 
organized by and for the human beings who live 
under it, would not Automation be the blessing 
that cuts each man’s share of uncreative labor to 
a minimum, thus vastly increasing his leisure time, 
his opportunity for realizing himself to the fullest 
as a human being?” 

The point, however, is: we are not talking about 
what Automation could do if we lived under a dif- 
ferent system, but what Automation is right here 
and now. 

The teacher admitted: “There is no question in 
my mind but what a society which condemns the 
majority of its people to a life of senseless work 
and empty leisure is a sick one and should be 
radically reorganized in the interests of, not only 
the majority, but all the* human beings who com- 
prise it. The ‘privileged’ are no less sick than the 
other members of such a society; the enslavers 
become mutilated, as human beings, by the muti- 
lation they impose bn the enslaved.” 

When there is a crisis in production — and with 
Automation, there is always a crisis in production 
— there is a crisis in the whole of society. Yes, it is 
true that not only the workers, but all are affected. 
However, far more mutilated than the privileged 
are the unprivileged. The plight of none is worse 
than the more than 5 million unemployed who, 
with their families, number some 13 million. They 
are the true forgotten men and women and chil- 
dren of these phony "soaring ’60’s ” 

The whole country’s growth seems to have 
stopped still. Everyone, Kennedy and Nixon, Lodge 
and Johnson, Rockefeller and Reuther, Meany and 
the New Leader are talking about “the rate of 
growth” and the need to grow as rapidly as Russia. 
But I’m sure the Russian workers don’t find life 
any easier than we find it here. Quite the contrary. 
On both sides of the Iron Curtain it is time for a 
change, a total change. 

The workers organizing their own thinking is a 
good \ay to begin the solution of the crisis, and 
not only, in the United States, but the world over. 
Only those who are totally blind to this great 
movement from below, to the actual practice of 
the workers’ battle against Automation— Automa- 
tion, not as it “ought” to be, but as it is, In fact — 
s only those totally blind, I repeat, can believe there 
is an unbridgeable gulf between thinking and doing. 
Just as Ne.ws & Letters could become a weapon in 
the workers’ struggle against the labor bureaucracy, 
on, a local scale, so the News & Letters Committee 
can become a polarizing force for the spontaneously 
built mass organizations that are sure to spring up 
out of this battle against Automation. 

Thinking and doing are not really as far apart 
as appears to those who are out “to lead.” The 
workers need no leaders to tell them what Auto- 
mation is. They know what it is, and because they 
know what it is, they want to change it. The time 
to change is now. 
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(Continued from Page 1$ 

Many non-workers recognize that Auto- 
mation wastes people by reducing the worker 
to a fraction of a man, but<only the workers 
have the power to change conditions of labor 
and solve the human problem. 

As you see from a reading of WORKERS 
BATTLE AUTOMATION, this is not the 
story of just one worker or just one indus- 
try. It is everybody’s story. 

One worker in my plant said to me: “I 
know you need money to publish this. I 
feel sure many workers like me would like 
to help you in this. What we want is a 
chance to fight Automation. We thought the 
union would help us in this. Instead, the 
union leadership is a millstone around our 
necks. This story tells the truth, but what 
can be done about it?” 

What To Do 

The first step to do something about Auto- 
mation is to let your voice be heard. If the 
workers in auto know how the workers in. 
steel feel; if the miners know that,, while 
they are being thrown into the armies of 
the unemployed after a lifetime in the mines, 
the youth are unemployed because there are 
no lifetime jobs waiting for them; in a word, 
if the truth about Automation is known, the 
truth will unify worker, unemployed, youth 
and intellectual. 

The unifying force in this battle against 
Automation is not limited to the fight against 
speedup and unemployment. Control over 
the conditions of labor is the road to human- 
ize production so that its capitalistic pull 
toward war is done away with. The strength 
of the workers is in ideas as well as in num- 
bers. WORKERS BATTLE AUTOMATION 
is a weapon, not only in the class struggle hut 
in the field of ideas. 

Whether It Is $50, $5, or $1 

I repeat: the first step to doing something 
about Automation is to get this story spread 
throughout the country, at factory gates and 
newsstands, at union meetings and youth 
picket lines, on college campuses as well as 
in working class neighborhoods. . I know 
that the workers will wish to give all the 
money they can to see this issue of News & 
Letters put out in pamphlet form so that it 
can be spread by the thousands. But, whether 
the worker is unemployed or employed, his 
funds 'are limited. 

ft 

It will take nearly $950 to publish be- 
tween 10 to 15 thousand copies. $950 isn’t 
much when you compare it with the millions 
being spent to shout down the ^workers’ 
voices. But $950 is a great deal of money 
when it comes from workers’ pockets. That 
is why it rtill take the contributions of many. 
That is why I hope that the intellectuals 
and skilled workers will feel the urgency to 
let the production workers’ voices be heard 
and give generously to make possible the 
publication of the pamphlet WORKERS 
BATTLE AUTOMATION. 

Whether it is $50, $5 or $1, we ask your 
help. Make checks payable to News & 
Letters., Fill out the form below right now. 

■■ •■i: ™ • 

News & Letters, 8751 Grand River, Detroit 4, Mich. 

Please find — (check, money order) as my 

contribution to get this issue of WORKERS BATTLE 
AUTOMATION out in pamphlet form as soon as 
possible. 


Name I...... Phone. 


Address 
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WORKER'S JOURNAL 

By Charles Denby, Editor 

The Automation Pamphlet 

From o Speech on WORKERS BATTLE AUTOMATION given at 
Convention of NEWS & LETTERS Committees held Labor Doy. 

I want to deal with the, following matters in relation to the 
pamphlet we hope to publish on Automation and which is printed 
in the last issue of News & Letters. 1) What is happening in our 
shops now. (See Page 8, article on latest in Automation, “Chained 
to the Machine.”) (2) The philosophic and activity vantage points 
for our discussion, . and (3) The raising of the money to make 
possible the publication of the pamphlet and its use as a weapon 
in the class struggle. 

PHILOSOPHICAL CATEGORIES 

One word, category, has impressed me especially when I 
think of philosophy because it means so much more than a simple 
definition. If you take the word, being, in ordinary language it 
means to be, to be alive. When you consider the same word as 
Shakespeare used it, however, “To be or not to be” was not just 
a question of living, but of action that would change the whole 
of society. 

Philosophically speaking, when you make a category of a 
word, then you are dealing with consciousness of both an indi- 
vidual and society, or, what concerns me most, a class view. The 
capitalist political economist made a category of labor when they 
finally discovered it was the source of all value. When the capi- 
talist economist did recognize labor as the source of all value, 
value was their category. Marx, on the other hand, saw labor not 
as source but as subject, the subject of everything. He saw the 
active human being, whose labor created all values, and who 
himself was opposed to the type of labor that he performs. Ask 
any worker who works on an automated machine and he’ll tell 
you how he hates it, how foreign that labor is to him. Marx called 
labor which makes man into an appendage of a machine “alien- 
ated labor.” 

HUMAN ACTIVITY ... 

This leads the worker to thinking what he would like to 
do, and the first thing he thinks about is how to change this 
kind of labor. Then he acts on this thought and strikes out for 
freedom. That is how labor was changed, from that of slave to 
serf to free wage labor, which is exploited by the capitalist to- 
day. This then is the actual movement for freedom. In his attempt 
to make labor and life one, man has been able to transform not 
only the conditions, but the whole of society based on those 
conditions af labor. But the freedom he has achieved, which we 
know as Automation today, first must be fought against to 
achieve true freedom. 

The basic category for today is the title of the pamphlet, 
Workers Battle Automation. We are always battling against the 
conditions of work, speed-up, etc. Not because we are so opposed 
to labor, but we want it to be an activity of your self which will 
redevelop you as a human being. 

You have another kind of activity, when you are thrown out 
of a job, in the unemployed ranks. There is the activity when 
you reject the union leaders. You not only are against the com- 
pany and against the conditions of labor but against the union 
contract that has given the company all the rights. 

... TO THINK 

But there is yet another kind of activity, the one we as 
Marxist-Lumanists consider the most important activity, and that 
is to think. It is not only what you do on the job against speed- 
up, nor what you do against unemployment, nor even the wild- 
cats both against the union leadership and management. And 
I am certainly not talking about casting a vote as an activity that 
will change anything either in conditions of labor or in govern- 
ment. No, I’m talking about activity of thinking, of organizing 
your thinking so that your thinking and doing are one, of clari- 
fying your thinking so that becomes a process of the change of 
society, at its root, from the bottom up. That means to become 
aware of what we do and where it leads. To me it means 
making a category of workers battling automation so that it be- 
comes a new stage of consciousness for all. 

WORKERS BATTLE AUTOMATION 

What we need here then is going about making this the 
last issue of the paper into a pamphlet. I’m glad to announce 
that the Appeal for that has thus far brought in $163. $163 for 
the first two weeks is a good beginning. I feel so confident that 
we can raise the rest of the money, that the workers in auto, 
steel and mines as well as the white collar workers and even in- 
tellectuals -will contribute— -for we have gotten contributions 
from one professor of philsophy and two teachers (see page 7)— 
that I now propose that we set a date for publication and it be 
next month, October. (See subscription blank for special contri- 
bution, on page 7). 

WORKER AND INTELLECTUAL — UNITY BECOMES ACTION 

As you can see from the special issue, this pamphlet-to-be is a 
collective work. Not one word of what the workers in -auto, coal, 
rubber, steel or the others, was changed but the conclusion is 
the combined effort of the workers and the intellectuals. Neither 
one nor the other could have written this pamphlet by himself. 
This is not a matter of giving credit but to show that today this 
unity is a necessity. This is how that unity of worker and in- 
continued on Page 2) 


BE SURE TO READ 


Cold War Intensifies As Ike 
And Aik Talk Peace at UA 

The super-spectacular sent from Moscow to the UN has, as expected, presented 
Nikita Khrushchev as the prince of peace and the great friend of the Afro-Asian 
nations, demanding “complete disarmament” immediately and “complete independ- 
ence and freedom in the building up of their own national states” for all colonial 
countries. 

-$> Shouting for peace is the 
thing that Khrushchev does 


FREEDOM I 

NOW// 


WE'RE OUT HERE 

BECAUSE yOU 
CANT OR WONT 
DO THE JOB/ 


WAR AND AUTOMATION 
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Rhodesian Whites Arm for 
Minority Rule by Powder 

African Paper Asks for Help 

NORTHERN RHODESIA — The deadline for de- 
cision is at hand in the British Protectorate of Northern 
Rhodesia where the next few weeks are expected to 
prove decisive in shaping the future course of struggle 
for African freedom from minority rule. 

In this copper-rich terri- •> — 


tory, whose population ex- 
ceeds 3,000,000, and where 
Africans outnumber their 
white overlords about 45 to 
1, the Central African im- 
perialist governments are 
now arming every white per- 
son to the hilt “in readiness,” 
as African leader Kenneth D. 
Taunda says, “for a day 
when they imagine Africans 
will rise against this minor- 
ity rule for the minority and 
by the minority.” 

MR. KAUNDA is President 
of the United National Inde- 
pendence Party to which 95 
per cent of the North Rhode- 
sian Africans belong. The party 
recently called an Emergency 
Conference “to decide on a 
very important issue of self- 
government by October.” It 
was attended by 700 delegates 
and more than 300 observers, 
and was the largest such meet- 
ing ever held in the Territory. 

The Conference gave Kaunda 
and his cabinet a vote of con- 
fidence, and instructed them 
to go on negotiating with the 
British Government so long as 
their “conscience is free from 
the fueling that the British 


Government is using these 
talks as a delaying tactic.” 

The Central African Gov- 
ernments, on the other hand, 
“are now so full of fear,” 
Kaunda says, “they cannot do 
the right thing. Someone has 
said fear makes a man stu- 
pid. Because these Govern- 
ments are afraid they have 
become stupid. We have no 
intentions of allowing them 
to go on ruling us through 
gunpowder.” 

BESIDE ARMING every 
white person, the Central Afri- 
can imperialist governments 
are forming what they call 
“Home Guards” and special 
Reservists. 

They will also spend £3,- 
000,000 (about $10,000,000) 
to create a Battalion of White 
Soldiers, and one million 
pounds a year thereafter to 
maintain it. 

“Whites here,” Kaunda says, 
“are in a bad habit of sticking 
their heads into the sand there- 
fore making us all sit on top 
of a live political volcano, the 
safety- valve, which my party is. 

“In short, if the British 
(Continued on Page 8) 


best — when he is not warning 
the world that he possesses an 
8000-mile range missile that 
could wipe the enemy “off the 
face of the earth.” Shouting for 
freedom is the thing he does 
best when he is not crushing 
Polish, East- German and Hun- 
garian Revolts against Russian 
totalitarianism. 

EISENHOWER “FOR” FREE- 
DOM TOO 

Eisenhower, two days earlier, 
had also appeared before the 
United Nations, and although 
his plea for mere control over 
arms production to eventually 
achieve disarmament was a 
poor second to Khrushchev’s 
proposals, he too spoke rev- 
erently of freedom, and for 'the 
right of every man to participate 
through his or her vote in self- 
government.” For all the rever- 
ence, those words must have 
sounded bitter as gall to Negro 
Americans in his own Southern 
states who, 100 years after the 
Civil War, a-re still denied that 
simple basic right. 

Just as Khrushchev was not 
putting on his show for the 
Hungarian people, Eisenhower 
was not putting on his for the 
Southern Negro. The UN spec- 
tacular was focused this time 
on Africa, where the new Afri- 
can nations sit with the “neutral 
bloc” and where the two poles 
of world capital — Russia and 
the United States — are both 
pulling desperately to win them. 
The chaos in the Congo right 
now is but the most recent 
result of this maneuvering on 
the part of both poles to get 
a foothold there. 

THE NEW ROLE OF THE UN 

Though Khrushchev is now 
loud in his denunciation of the 
UN’s handling of the Congo 
question, he voted for UN entry 
along with everyone else. 
Though eager to be Lumumba’s 
advisor, Russia underestimated 
that America would be willing 
to make the Congo a point for 
starting World War III, which 
they were not yet ready for, and 
the betrayal of Lumumba was 
a simple choice for Khrushchev 
to make under those circum- 
stances. 

While each trouble spot 
brings the world closer and 
closer to nuclear annihilation, 
the constant struggle between 
the two big powers over every 
corner of the world (and the 
heavens around it) is nothing 
new. What is new in the Congo 
situation is the “new” roie of ■ 
the UN. 

If the League of Nations 
turned out to be a “thieves’ 
kitchen,” the United Nations 
has become a “butchers’ 
kitchen” presiding over the 
dismemberment of the Congo at 
its very birth. A body sup- 
posedly formed to keep the 
peace of the world and to shun 
politics, the UN successfully 
kept its role technically legal 
up to now. In Korea the 38th 
parallel had been openly vio- 
lated, and the UN had every 
technical right to intervene. In 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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CONDITIONS IN STEEL MILLS WORSEN 
AS AUTOMATION TAKES ITS TOLL 


Pittsburgh — Where 
1 work people say that in- 
stead of Automation mak- 
ing things better, it’s push- 
ed us back 35 years. Work- 
ing conditions today are 
worse than when most of us 
there first came in the mill 
25 or 35 years ago. What we 
had to do when we first 
went in the mill is nothing 
compared to what we have 
to do today. 

They put big machines in 
next to the men and whenever 
the machine turns around 
they’re supposed to keep up 
and puli a hose or pull a stone 
out of place. Fifteen or twenty 
years ago they'd have about 
30 men taking turns going in 
the furnace and doing the work, 
coming out and taking a spell 
of half an hour or maybe even 
an hour according to how hot 
the place was where they were 
working. Today they don’t even 
want the men to take any spells 
at all. They want them to keep 
up with the machinery. 

"TRYING TO FIND A WAY" 

At one time our department 
consisted of about 180 to 200 
bricklayers. Now it’s cut down 
to about 50 to 75, doing the 
same amount of work, and 
heavier work — all due to Auto- 
mation. The people are trying 
to find a way to fight it. 

Take a man in his late 40’s 
or 50’s — in your 30’s you might 
be able to keep up with it — 
but when you get a little older f 
they still want you to do the 
same amount of work, and you 
just can’t take it. 

John L. Lewis used to tell the 
miners, you don’t have to work 
here go on out. Today, if you 
say you won’t work under these 
conditions they’ll just tell you 
you don’t have a job to come 
back to. Something has to be 
done. 

"THE 32 HOUR WEEK” 

McDonald has recently come 
out for the 32 hour week. I’m 
all for that, but I want to know 
what exactly does it mean? How 
many workers will it get back 
into the mill? What does it do 
to our paycheck? What does it 


mean as far as the back-break- 
ing work is concerned? I’ve 
been working the 4 day week 
for the past two years. But it 
was 4 days with 4 days pay and 
I can’t support my wife and 3 
kids on that, and guys were 
being laid-off all along. I’m for 
the 32 hour week but it has got 
to be a lot different than the 
32 hour week I have been work- 
ing. 

Great Lakes Steel 
Workers Face New 
Wave of Lay-Offs 

Wyandotte, Mich . — We had 
over 10,000 men working at 
Great Lakes Steel plant. In the 
last couple of months we have 
had lay-offs all over the mill. 
They are cutting off men every 
chance they get. 

From the reports we’ve heard, 
the company is figuring on run- 
ning the mill with about 7,500 
men. They have already laid 
off over 1,000 men, so we can 
at least expect over 1,000 more 
to go. The company now is lay- 
ing off men with 1955 seniority, 
but they’ll go a lot further than 
that before they’re through. 

And from the looks of things 
in terms of production, they're 
going to have a lot less than 
the 7,500 figure that has been 
reported. 

We are already cut back 
from 18 turns a week to 15 — 
and this is going to be cut more. 
When you hear that records 
have been set in steel produc- 
tion this year and this is only 
with the mills operating at 50 
per cent of capacity, you have 
some idea of what we can look 
for. 

All of this, or most of it, is 
due to Automation and they’re 
really pushing this in the mills 
now. You’d think that by now 
the big businessmen would 
know that they can put in so 
many machines that there won’t 
be many men left to buy the 
products. And a guy out of 
work isn’t going to be looking 
for things to buy — he’s lucky 
if he knows where his next meal 
is coming from. 

— Steelworker 


The Automation Pamphlet 
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tellectual has become doing — when the workers say something 
should be done about automation and they see this pamphlet 
they will know something is being done on the basis of what 
they said. 

MARXIST-HUMANISM 

I am especially proud of the fact that it contains also the 
story of the youth who are striving to remake society. But, above 
all, what I wash to emphasize here, because it it part of this 
business of organizing one’s thinking, is what was done in the 
final editing, or putting it together, by the editorial board of 
News & Letters, or Marxist-Humanist theoreticians. 

Marxism in our country is taught as a foreign doctrine, as 
something imported from Russia, but Marxism was bom out of 
the workers’ struggles in Marx’s day, and, as Marxism & Freedom 
-showed, the American roots of Marxism comes out of those days, 
the time of the Civil War, as well. The actual activities of that 
man, Karl Marx, and his relations with the American Abolition- 
ists against slavery in this country are part of the great struggles 
for total freedom. We reject the attempt of both the Communists 
and the Administration to identify this theory of liberation with 
its exact opposite, Communist totalitarianism. Marxist-Human- 
ism a philosophy that is in the lives and aspirations of the 
world’s working people of today. 

"FREEDOM” YELLING EASTLAND’S 

1 am saying Marxist-Humanism because Marxism has been 
taken over by the Communists and made into a totalitarian 
philosophy, even like reactionary or Negro-race-hating whites 
like Eastland in Mississippi or Patterson in Alabama or Talmadge 
in Georgia who all yell that they are for “Freedom.” 

Marx originally called his philosophy Humanism because he 
put the human being as the center of the whole development 
of humanity and the freedom of the individual was the basis 
for the freedom for all. This is our problem today more than 
ever. Today it is reachable if all the activities of workers and 
youth, in picket-lines or on the production line, in demonstra- 
tions or at conferences come together in the fight for entirely 
new human relations. 

SEEKING A TOTAL WAY OUT 

The situation is changing so fast, the whole world is on 
the brink of war. Workers who know the relation of their own 
struggles to this anti-war struggle are searching for a total 
philosophy and, if I may say so. Workers Battle Automation is 
a product of this search and a contribution to the struggle for 
freedom. This is why I feel sure of the workers using it as a 
weapon in their class struggle. 


1960? 


Detroit, Sept. 29 — As of to- 
day, Chrysler Corp. began a 
lay-off of workers with up to 
1943 seniority. 

It had been reported a few 
weeks earlier that they planned 
to lay-off 3,500 workers. This 
just a couple of months after 
the model-changeover lay-off, 
five weeks bofore elections, 
and with close to five million 
unemployed nationally. 

Just in ease you can’t tell the 
difference it is 1961 that is 
supposed to be the depression 
year. What to call 1960, is any- 
body’s guess. 


Who Backs Kennedy 

Detroit — The first headline 
you see in this month’s issue of 
Solidarity, the U.A.W. paper, 
reads “Back Kennedy-Johnson.” 

Does Solidarity speak for all 
members of the U.A.W.-C.I.O.? 
No. It doesn't speak for me and 
there are thousands of others 
in the C.I.O. that Mr. Reuther 
doesn’t speak for. He had his 
chance to speak at the bargain- 
ing table. There he gave away 
everything we fought for 

On Labor Day, however, he 
comes out and says the C.I.O. 
backs Kennedy - Johnson, 200,- 
000 strong. He should have said, 
Solidarity’s staff and its yes- 
men back Kennedy-Johnson. 

Mr. Reuther should remem- 
ber that, “In life there is a 
common destiny which makes 
all men brothers, for no man 
goeth his way alone — whatever 
you place in the way of others 
will some day return to your 
own.” 

Going back to elections, if 
one was held in the union, with 
a secret ballot, Mr. Reuther 
would be in the tool and die 
room where he belongs. Oh, but 
he is beyond that too now. I 
would think he could retire. 

Members speak for yourselves 
—let your voices be heard. The 
time is now. 

Jerry Ward 


L. A. Chrysler Workers Hit By 
More Lay-Offs, More Speed-Up 

Los Angeles — I work in an assembly plant. It’s not 
an automated plant, but in many respects I think it’s 
worse. I’ve always felt that model-change wasn’t so 
much to change the appearance of the car as to change 
the working conditions. 


The first day we came back 
to work after model change- 
over, I didn’t do anything. 
They started with 6 cars, and 
sent another man up to break 
him in on what I was doing — - 
I didn’t know what I was do- 
ing so I broke him in. 

One job has a big machine 
with arms, and no motors in 
it. I,t weighs two tons, runs 
on a track up over the line, 
and somebody said it cost 50 
thousand dollars. It must have 
cost a lot because the first 
day it got stuck on the line it 
went to the end and only by 
the foreman running back to 
the switch was it prevented 
from going off. Some guys were 
out in the aisle waving good- 
bye, but it didn’t go off and 
right away they came hack and 
put a switch on it so it can 
be stopped near the job. 

They have many ingenious 
tricks. I heard that on another 
job they brought a 20 year old 
kid over to prove that the job 
could be done. They say Chrys- 
ler called this kid in, he hadn’t 
even put in an application. They 
hired a few men last year for 
the first time in 5 years. 

I heard guys talking about 
this kid and how he must be 
a company man. He told them 
he doesn't like to just stand 
around, he likes to work all 
the time. One guy told him 
back, “You’ve come to the right 
place. This is it, Buddy, you’re 
not going to have a sad day 
here.” 

Three years ago we had 4000 
people, and were making 28 
cars an hour. That was 1957. 
Today they have 1500 people 
and this year they want to make 
60 cars an hour, and since the 


The Working Day 

By Angela Terrano 

FIRST G.E. STRIKE IN 14 YEARS 


In an all out effort to break 
the union, General Electric has 
made it known, as the New York 
Times, Oct. 2) puts it: “With a 
modesty unusual” (sic) “for a 
company that operates 166 
plants in twenty-nine states and 
that has an ann/ual sales volume 
of more than $4,000,000,000, 
G.E. insisted that it could re- 
main closed for as long as a 
year without impairing the na- 
tional economy. On this basis 
it has made it clear that it 
wants all branches of Govern- 
ment to keep hands off the ne- 
gotiations. 

UNION BUSTING 

“However, it has emphasized j 
that this keep-out mandate does 
not apply to local police auth- 
orities in the towns with G.E. 
plants.” Let a union make such 
demands and they would be j 
accused of being un-patriotic j 
and harming the national econ- 
omy, besides over-burdening 
the “local authorities.” G.E. not 
only lays the law down to the 
administration it has let the 
G.E. workers know that the 
company can go for “a year” 
if they go out on strike. 

The biggest union busting 
play of the company is to call 
for an open shop. The fruits of 
saddling the workers with a 
five year contract are now com- 
ing to bear. 

* * • 

Of the 240,000 (this figure in- 
cludes supervisors and office 
workers) G.E. employees, the 
I.U.E. represents 77,000 with at 
-least, if not more than, Vt doz- 


en other unions representing 
the rest . 

* * * 

Similar to last year’s steel 
strike the press and the com- 
pany are yelling that the ma- 
jority of the workers and the 
public are against such a strike. 
The steel companies learned a 
lesson they won’t soon forget, I 
hope G.E.’s schooling will be 
the same. 

WAGE CUT 

G.E. has made it clear that 
they will not budge, demanding 
that their package, which is in 
reality a back tracking, be 
accepted. Their offer of a piti- 
ful 3% raise now and another 
3% in a year has to be seen 
next to their refusal to continue 
the cost of living escalator 
clause, which means for the 
workers, an actual cut in wages 
of 10c. 

With eyes toward the future 
the company also offers “a re- 
straining plan for employes who 
lose their jobs because of lay- 
offs or plant closings.” That 
should really make one feel 
confident, as you go to work 
each morning. One thing they 
can say for G.E., they’re real- 
istic. They say there is going to 
he a depression next year and 
G.E. wants “their” workers to 
be prepared. 

The union is fighting for a 
union shop, and as they sky 
only history can tell. If a union 
can fight and win will he the 
history making of the next few 
weeks and the making of that 
history will be in the actions of 
the workers. 


body shop is caught up, every- 
thing’s set. They started lay- 
ing-off in the body shop air 
ready. There are rumors that 
a number of people will be go- 
ing. They figure the layoffs 
will come even before the elec- 
tion. 

“TOO TIRED TO DIE” 

I never worked so hard in 
the Army as I have since 
there’s been “peace.” The 
Army sure never got this kind 
of work out of me, and I don’t 
think they ever could. We were 
having a discussion one day 
about what would happen if or 
when they drop the bomb. I 
told them the way I felt about 
it, it didn’t make any differ- 
ence if they did drop the bomb, 
I’d be too damn tired to die. 

— Production Worker 


W, Va. Miners 
Hit Hard By 
Cut in Benefits 

WEST VIRGINIA — In the 
June-July issue of News & Let- 
ters, the coal article dealing 
with the new rule of the U.M.W. 
Health and Welfare Fund said 
that any coal miner who would 
be laid off for a period of a 
year from July 1 of this year 
would lose his and his depend- 
ent’s benefits under the fund, 
which include hospitalization 
and death benefits. 

This was an early interpre- 
tation of the new rule made by 
some miners as well as other 
observers. But this is incorrect. 

The truth is that any miner 
who has been laid off for a. 
year as of July 1 of this year, 
or who will be laid off for a 
years’ time at any time after 
that date, loses his benefits. 

KENTUCKY MINERS 
WILDCAT 

This arbitrary decision by the 
board of trustees of the fund 
had immediate and inhuman re- 
sults. Miners who were laid off 
for a year, and there are many 
thousands of them, and their 
dependents, who for reasons of 
injury or illness were in hospi- 
tals, were literally forced to 
leave hospitals because of lack 
of benefit coverage. 

This heartless treatment of 
the ill and injured nowhere was 
met with a more hitter reaction 
than from the miners of Ken- 
tucky, who came out on a wild- 
cat strike against this callous 
treatment of their fellow miners 
and their dependents, and 
against the ruling which cut 
them off from benefits. 

There have been countless 
resolutions from mine local 
unions throughout the country 
to John L. Lewis, past presi- 
dent, and John Kennedy, now 
president of the U.M.W., and 
the International Union as well 
as to the board of trustees of 
the fund to do away with the 
ruling and to re-instate the 
benefits that these laid off 
miners previously had. These 
pleas have fallen on deaf ears. 
The rule has remained — “to 
effect sound administration” of 
the fund. 

Can anyone deny that a 
miner and his family who have 
suffered through a year of un- 
employment need very desper- 
ately aH the aid that can be ob- 
tained for them? Yet it is pre- 
cisely at this time that his hard- 
fought-for benefits are taken 
away. This is worge than simply 
kicking a man when he is down, 
this is kicking him, his wife and 
his children when they are all 
down and completely defense- 
less. 
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Seamen Stand Alone Against 
Shipping Barons and Union Heads 


LONDON — British seamen 
are being starved out by a com- 
bination of shipping barons and 
union officials. Even the jailing 
of Brother Pat Neary, first 
Chairman of the National Sea- 
men’s Reform Movement, has 
passed with hardly a voice 
raised in protest. 

As “N. M. U. Sympathiser” 
notes: 

“The N.U.S. continues the 
sell-out of seamen it initiated 
27 years ago. At the conference 
of international maritime 
unions in 1934, it decreed that a 
56-hour week for seamen on 
watch would make for idle 
hands. It therefore caused the 
iniquitous field-day system — 
with its 64-hour week — to be 
instituted. 

“It should be appreciated that 
the contract signed by N.U.S. 
contained an insidious ‘time-for- 
time’ clause that would make 
most modern trades union offi- 
cials vomit. 

“It is deplorable that the 

Shipbuilding 
Crisis Grows 

CLYDESIDE, Scotland— The 
position in the Clyde shipbuild- 
ing industry is now very serious. 
A large cruiser left Fairfield 
shipyard toward the beginning 
of September, and a large num- 
ber of workers were paid off. 

The Blythswood shipyard vir- 
tually closed down at the end 
of September. It employed ap- 
proximately 1,000 workers. 
Work continues to slacken down 
in a number of other yards. 


battle has to be waged on 
even such modest demands as 
a straight 44-hour week, and 
a miserable £44 a month on 
which seamen are to main- 
tain their families ashore and 
themselves at sea. 

“Seamen’s conditions of lab- 
our entail days cooped up in a 
ship, cut off from their fam- 
ilies — with not enough money 
in their pockets for the relax- 
ation necessary to sustain mor- 
ale when in port. 

“The N.U.S. must be fought 
ruthlessly, or the days of the 
strike leaders are numbered. 
The elections must sweep out 
every Union official in the land. 
All paid employees must be 
replaced. In fact, we need to 
create a new union.” 
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1960 T.U.C. Backs Tories 
On Defence and Wildcats 


LONDON — On the two major 
issues affecting the life and 
labour of the British people — 
Defence and Wildcats - — the 
General Council of the Trades 
Union Congress skillfully threw 
up a huge smokescreen and 
marshalled the delegates’ card 
votes behind Tory government 
policy. 

A giant bluff assisted by the 
entire press — from “Tribune,” 
on the Labour Party “left,” to 
the Conservative “Times” — 
provided "noises off” for a sham 
battle to divert the H-bomb 
rebels into supporting a Cous- 
ins “opposition” resolution 
which in no way differed from 
that put forward by the Gen- 
eral Council. 

Mass revolt over bomb and 
missile bases has swept the en- 
tire trades union movement 
during recent years. Neither 
Communists nor Labour leaders 
have been able to hold it back. 
To capture this revolt, all 
“rebel” motions for 1960’s 
T.U.C. were withdrawn in fav- 
our of that sponsored by Frank 
Cousins, spokesman for the 
giant Transport & General 
Workers Union. 

The T.U.C. General Council 
had proposed: “If our strategy 
is to be based on military, not 
prestige, considerations, we 
must accept the truth that a 
country of our size cannot re- 
main in any- real sense of the 
word an ‘independent nuclear 
power’.” 

This differs in no way from 
the conclusion already arrived 
at by the Tory government from 
their own economic considera- 
tions. 


Cousins’ counter * proposal 
said: . . the defence and for- 

eign policies of the future Lab- 
our Government should be 
based upon a complete rejec- 
tion of any defence policy based 
on the threat of the use of stra- 
tegic or tactical nuclear weap- 
ons.” 

The General Council had 
proposed that the T.U.C. “con- 
tinue to be opposed to the es- 
tablishment of missile bases in 
Britain.” Cousins’ opposition 
resolution only echoed the same 
sentiment. 

Does the Opposition resolu- 
tion — carried by a' big majority 
— visualize withdrawing from 
beneath the NATO nuclear um- 
brella when and if Gaitskell 
becomes Labour Prime Minis- 
ter? 

In the present context, when 
the unions are cooperating in 
the entire war policy of the 
Tory government, this with- 
drawal of the teeth of H-bomb 
opposition means continued and 
loyal assistance to the Tory 
government. 

TORY LINE ON WILDCATS 
As if to underline loyal 
support for the employers 
and their Tory government, 
the delegates empowered the 
T.U.C. General Council to 
withdraw the credentials of 
any shop stewards who re- 
peatedly defy union rules and 
procedure. 

Strikers who do the same 
shall be disciplined, and — if 
the union bosses wish — ex- 
pelled. National organiza- 
tions of shop stewards shall 
all be forbidden. 


McShane Stirs Sharp Debate, 
Blasts CP At Glasgow Council 


on arms — which was more 
than the Leningrad Trades 
Council had done. 

By this time the Communist 
Party delegates were up in 
arms. They kept up a running 
fire of interruptions. McShane 
added fuel to the flames when 
he proposed an exchange of 
delegations with some French 
or German city. 

He concentrated on Hamburg, 
and drew attention to the con- 
tribution of the German work- 
ers to Socialism in previous 
years. He dealt with the indebt- 
edness of the European move- 
ment to Germany in the theor- 
etical field. He also referred to 
the many occasions on which 
they engaged in open struggle 
with the class enemy. 

Les Forster was obstructed 
when he rose to second Mc- 
Shane’s motion to remit back. 
Forster talked of the need for 
solidarity among the workers 
in view of the war danger. 
He also spent some time on 
the record of the German 
workers. 

The Communist Party dele- 
gates were at a loss as to what 
to say. They talked some tripe 
about peaceful co - existence. 
They said that the proposition 
was a simple one: we had a 
straight invitation and we 
should accept it. One woman 
delegate said she was shocked 
to hear anyone praise Germany. 

The C.P.ers tried to prevent 


McShane from replying before 
the debate was closed by an, 
E.C. member. The Chairman 
said he had a right to reply. 

McShane, amid interrup- 
tions, charged the Commun- 
ists with underestimating the 
war danger. He attacked the 
complacency of those who 
chanted the slogan of “peace- 
ful co-existence.’* 

After the 1 chairman closed the 
debate on behalf of the Execu- 
tive, the vote was taken. Only 
about 30 votes were cast for 
remit back. About 100 voted for 
the delegation to go to Russia. 
A number did hot vote. 

In the opinion of many pres- 
ent, this was an important, de- 
bate because it stirred serious 
thinking which the final vote 
could not halt. 


Conference 
Against War 

On the initiative of friends 
on the Glasgow Committee, 
a conference to discuss meas- 
ures that the working class 
can take to end the danger 
of World War III will be 
held in Leeds over the last 
weekend in October. 

For details, and a copy of 
their lively and hard-hitting 
monthly newspaper, write to: 
MR. HARRY McSHANE 
c/o 31 Balbeg St. 
Glasgow, S.W. I 




Headers'’ Views 



GLASGOW— -The principle of 
international solidarity of the 
workers came up sharply at the 
last meeting of the Glasgow 
Trades Council when the Exec-: 
utive recommended that an in- 
vitation for delegates to be sent 
to Russia be accepted. The in- 
vitation came from the Lenin- 
grad Trades Council. 

A similar invitation had been 
turned down after the suppres- 
sion of the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion. 

A brochure on a report by 
the General Council of the 
Scottish Trades Union Congress 
of a recent visit to Russia had 
been given to each delegate. 
The proposal to accept the Rus- 
sion invitation seemed to be 
going through smoothly, until 
Harry McShane got up and 
moved that the proposal be re- 
mitted back to the Executive. 

He said that thousands of 
Hungarian workers are still 
in jail, and that he opposed 
the proposal on other grounds 
as well. He asked why delega- 
tions did not go to other 
countries in view of the seri- 
ous international situation. 
He said nobody on the Glas- 
gow Trades Council wanted to 
make war on Russia, and 
pointed out that the delegates 
had openly opposed certain 
aspects of Government policy 

Anglo-German 
Anti-Bomb 
March Planned 

LONDON — A joint Anglo- 
German “Aldermaston” demon- 
stration at both West and East 
German missiie bases is ex- 
pected to take place in the near 
future. 

This will mean overcoming 
frontier regulations between the 
two territories. Contingents 
from several NATO, and pos- 
sibly some Warsaw Pact coun- 
tries, are expected to partici- 
pate. 

There are a variety of NATO 
bases to choose from to start 
the march — - several located in 
the Ruhr. It should be possible 
to get mass support there from 
the militant workers, and trans- 
form what could remain a paci- 
fist demonstration into a widely 
based and lasting anti-war 
struggle. 

The goal in East Germany 
will probably be the Russian 
missile bases at Eisenach. Lo- 
cated at the edge of the forest, 
lit is only a few miles from the 
rierleshausen border crossing 
point. No doubt the so-called 
“Peoples’ Police’’ will be suit- 
ably reinforced for the occasion, 
and we can expect the usual 
thunder from Ulbricht in East 
Berlin. 

The project, in Britain, is un- 
der the auspices of the Direct 
Action Committee Against Nu- 
clean War, 344 Seven Sisters 
Rd., London, N.4. They state 
that with the abandonment of 
the “independent” British deter- 
rent, the parties are now whip- 
ping up support for NATO, 
which, like the Warsaw Pact, 
must be shown up for its role 
in the Cold War. 

The demonstrators will be un- 
der the combined watchful 
eyes of the armed state police 
of both territories. This shows 
the real line-up in the world 
today. 


Marxism and Freedom 

I am now reading MARX- 
ISM AND FREEDOM and 
find it fascinating. It is a 
most refreshing experience 
to read something that 
makes you think and sug- 
gests lines of thought that 
are new. 

Socialist Teacher, 
Cambridge. 

* * * 

Ford Wage Claim 

In a recent “Ford Work- 
er,” I put a case for a 6s.6d. 
per hour wage increase. I 
had to do this because I felt 
there were too many work- 
ers thinking in terms of pen- 
nies, and that the ls.6d. the 
shop stewards want is exces- 
sive. 

This is a hangover from 
the war and post-war period 
when the nation, in changing 
gears from a wartime to a 
peacetime economy, accepted 
controls and rationing of raw 
materials for industry. 

If Fords increased wages 
100 per cent, they would still 
have over 10 million profit 
and need not charge a penny 
extra for their ears. 

Shop Steward, 
London. 

* * * 

Youth & War 

My wife is very distressed 
about the recent develop- 
ments in the Cold War. We’ve 
talked it over and we can’t 
see us living out a natural 
life, but I’m still willing to 
make my voice heard . . . 
It’s amazing so many intelli- 
gent people still accept the 
“deterrent” myth. 

Young ETU Steward, 
London. 


The 'Affluent' Society 

Many Acts of Parliament, 
action by Local authorities, 
and by the Trades Unions 
and unofficial committees 
have helped greatly to im- 
prove the standard of living 
of the people. But the prob- 
lems of relative poverty and 
unemployment, of possible 
war and industrial crisis 
have not been solved. 

The main point of urgent 
consideration is the outlook 
of the people. Confusion has 
led to there being fewer peo- 
ple who understand Social- 
ism. Some of the so-called 
“Leaders” now tell us that 
Socialism is out of date, and 
that mass production now so 
supplies our needs as to ’ 
make Socialism in any form 
unnecessary. 

Labour Councillor, 
Essex. 

* * * 

European Community 

I was reading that when 
this European Community 
(the Six) becomes enforced, 
workers will be able to work 
in foreign countries without 
the paraphernalia of work 
permits. For example, a 
French coal miner could 
work in Germany, a Belgian 
engineer in France, etc. A 
free exchange of labour as 
well as commodities is en- 
visaged. 

For the Socialist move- 
ment this could have far- 
reaching implications. Prob- 
lems such as these cannot be 
faced up to, or answered, by 
a lot of the so-called “Marx- 
ists” that clutter up the 
movement today. 

Print Worker, 
London, 
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THE ANTI-LABOR STAND 
OF KENNEDY AND NIXON 

Though Kennedy and Nixon may stage their TV 
debates in an effort to show that they really do have 
different faces, the one thing they’re quite agreed upon 
j,s that the American worker, employed or unemployed, 
can expect nothing from them except intensified speedup 
and factory discipline. 

In the face of the alarming rise' in unemployment and 
overwork under .the lash of Automation, Kennedy had 
the gall to invade the recent United Steelworkers’ con- 
vention and tell them that he is opposed to the shorter 
Workweek but is for more production. 

k Setting the Record Straight 

A few days earlier, Nixon told the convention of 
.the Independent Association of Machinists that he, “un- 
like” Kennedy, doesn’t think that everything labor wants 
is right. 

Nixon’s anti-labor record is certainly no mystery to 
anyone. That’s why he was nominated, and that’s what 
he’s running on. Kennedy, however, is the hand-picked 
ctarling of the union bureaucrats who are trying to hide 
the fact that he’s the father of the labor-hating Landrum- 
Griffin Act. 

Despite the universal pressure by production work- 
ers for a shortening of the working day, the only labor 
bureaucrat who, so far, has been forced to yield to their 
demand is U.S.W. president David J. McDonald. 

Not only was he forced to raise the issue in his 
mealy-mouthed demand for a 38-hour week at the start 
of last year’s 116-day steel strike — although he forgot 
about it before the strike was over — the major demand 
he presented to the present convention was for a 4-day, 
32-hour week — but not until 1962! 

Their Answer to Khrushchev — Production 

It was at this point that Kennedy threw his ominous 
challenge to the workers: No matter what they want he 
is not only opposed to cutting hours, he is for more pro- 
duction to “meet the Communist challenge.” Whereupon 
McDonald prepared his future sell-out by telling a press 
conference that there are no serious differences between 
himself and Kennedy. v , 

With the man-killing speedup of Automation, work- 
ers know that management can get out production with 
a skeleton crew. They don’t expect an 8-hour cut in the 
workweek to. put many men back to work. They know 
it’s just a sop with which McDonald is trying to quiet 
them. 

A measure of the importance of the workers de- 
mand, on the other hand, is the ferocity with which 
management, politicians, and labor bureaucrats alike 
oppose it. 

Walter Reuther, the wheel horse of Kennedy’s en- 
dorsement by organized labor, doesn’t even pretend to 
be for the shorter workweek. Unlike McDonald, he has 
openly subverted the auto workers’ every demand to cut 
working hours. Instead he has substituted such meaning- 
less cynical bargaining points as “profit-sharing.” 

“Peaceful Co-Existence” in Washington 

Above all, Reuther like Kennedy is for “full produc- 
tion” to solve the crisis of unemployment and to meet the 
“Communist challenge.” 

Yet if anything proves that full production does not 
mean full employment the auto industry proves it. For 
the last two years it has set new records both in produc- 
tion and in the number of auto workers thrown out of 
jobs. 

By endorsing Kennedy and his “full production’ 
program, the labor bureaucrats have sought once again 
to handcuff the American workers to the Democratic 
party — where the Reuthers, McDonalds and Meanys 
“peacefully co-exist” with the depraved white Southern 
Democrats who dominate the government in combination 
with Nixon’s Republicans. 

Workers Look for Shorter Workweek 

The workers demand a shortening of the working 
day, however, they don’t limit themselves to this. They 
are challenging for nothing less than control over pro- 
duction — to reorganize it themselves on a human basis 
free from the despair of unemployment and over- 
exhaustion. 
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I don’t work in an autom- 
ated shop. I am a victim of 
the monster of Unemploy- 
ment. I used to think I 
wanted to get back in the 
plant. Now I . don’t , know 
whether I’m better off in or 
out. 

Freedom is what we all 
want — total freedom. I have 
been in many groups and 
they have all turned out 
false. But now I’m going to 
see if we can’t get that free- 
dom we want from the sit- 
ins, from “News & Letters” 
meeting's, and most of ail 
from “Workers Battle Auto- 
mation.” That article has 
impressed me more than 
anything: else I’ve seen be- 
cause Automation is the most 
inhuman thing: I’ve ever 
seen. I ean think back over 
all the years I’ve worked in 
the shop, and I can truthful- 
ly say that Automation has 
done more against the human 
being than anything in my 
time. 

To attack something I 
have to put my heart in it. 
That’s what I’m with you 
to do. I have already been 
talking to people about 
helping to make it a pam- 
phlet. Here is $15 I’ve col- 
lected so far. There will be 
more to follow. 

New Member 
Detroit 

* * * 

Congratulations to News & 
Letters on its Automation 
issue. Here is $50 to help 
make it into a pamphlet. 

Friend 
New York 

* * * 

I do value your article for 
its aceownt of die experience 
of workers in the factory. But 
I think a pamphlet that at- 
tempts to go beyond report- 
ing of experience to analysis 
of a problem should be more 
critical of ideas. 

Intellectual 
New England 

* * * 

Hurrah for News & Let- 
ters. I read the special issue 
the minute I got it and I 
agree with practically every- 
thing that is said there . . . 
I am sending $10 to help. 

Intellectual 

New Jersey 

* * * 

Every worker in the shop 
knows that what is in that 
article is true. The thing I’m 
concerned with is after they 
read it, will they see that 
they are the only ones who 
can do something about it? 
The men right there on the 
line. 

I feel what is in that is- 
sue in my bones every day. 
Nobody on the line can 
escape it. It kills you, the 
inhuman labor, just as it is 
described. I know there are 
thousands, tens of thousands 
that feel the same way I do. 
I believe something like 
“W o r k e r s Battle Automa- 
tion” is just the , thing we 
need to set the spark to get 
something moving. 

Chrysler Worker 
Detroit 

* * * . 

Everything in that issue is 
the truth. Everybody ought 
to read it, especially the 
working man. He’d get some 
ideas that really mean some- 
thing. 

Steelworker 
Wyandotte, Mich. 


I knew nothing about Au- 
tomation before I read this 
special issue of News & Let- 
ters. From reading , {bis I 
see that the man becomes a 
part . of tlie machine. I had 
no id^a that this was hap- 
pening. 

Signpainter 
Los Angeles 

i, * * * . 

1 I agree that some thing 
must be done about Automa- 
tion. I -have been a lifelong 
farmer and gardner and can 
see how the little farmers 
are being swept out of busi- 
ness with huge farm ma- 
chinery and I don’t think any 
of the two presidential can- 
didates will tr y to do much 
about it. I take “National 
Guardian” and “The Weekly 
People” papers, but your 
paper is different ar.d I am 
enclosing a check to keep it 
coming and an extra contri- 
bution to help keep you in 
the good work, as I have 
seen how the big press is so 
shy of the truth. 

Farmer 

Michigan 

* * * 

I think I have a good 1 idea 
for the new society: take all 
the people that say Automa- 
tion is progress, and since 
every one. will have to Work, 
give them the Automation 
machines to work on. 

: s a.t. 

Detroit 

* * * 

Please find enclosed $2 to 
help finance your new pub- 
lication on Automation. We 
have a big job to do to get 
the people to thinking. 

Everyday I see more i and 
more just how brainwashing 
people are . . . Every human 
mind is a thought machine 
and once we get them started 
and thinking with a com- 
pletely open mind about 
everything . . .we have' wont 
K. L. 

California 

* * * 

Since Automation has 
come into Chrysler in De- 
troit, I’m working five times 
as hard as before. When 
they succeed in. automating 
a plant out here, it will be 
in Fullerton which everyone 
knows, who lives in this part 
of the country, is lily white. 

Chrysler Worker 
Los Angieles 
* * * 

Automation is a dirty word 
to workers, but in my circles 
it is considered an elegant 
phrase. It is very .diffltult 
to feel what Automation is 
unless you’ve worked under 
the conditions. I haven’t. 
That is why I listen so bard 
to those who do. 

As a doctor I connect Au- 
tomation with exhaustion — 
physical, mental and emo- 
tional. Others who have not 
heard workers speak connect 
it with relieving work. Some- 
times I think we live in dif- 
ferent worlds. 

One doctor I talked to re- 
cently about Automation had 
only one. remark to make, 
“Do these people think they 
can stop Automation?” The 
biggest problem for the mid- 
dle-class and the professional 
is to keep his thought di- 
rected to “What does it mean 
in human terms?” That is 
not always easy to do. 

Doctor 

.■ : s ?-.« -- ■ ■ California 


Your special number on 
Automation is beautiful. 

O, Damon 
Milano; Italy 

- , % f- sj* -' : ' ■ ■■■ ' ' 

We here want to send spe- 
cial congratulations on the 
Automation issue, and to 
thank you for doubling our 
order. We will probably need 
even more. The English work- 
ers are as; concerned with 
this problem as are the 
American workers. s 

F. Williams 
London, England 
* * * ' • 

Everyone we gave a copy 

of the last issue to at our 
distribution sounded as 
though they had a 1 r e a d y 
read it. They talked about 
Automation as if their 
phrases came right out of 
the paper. It seemed as if 
it welled right up out of 
everyone. 

One man nodded and said, 
“We work like dogs.” An- 
other one said, “It’s as bad 

as slavery, ^ou work and 
work and get nothing for it.” 
It seemed to me it was all 
going to explode and soon, 
too. 

Committee Member 
Detroit 

* * * 

lama student, and I don’t 
know anything about ‘Auto- 
mation. I’m not interested in 
Automation, I’m interested 
in the Negro people. If Au- 
tomation comes to the South 
and throws some whites out 
of work, I wouldn’t care. 

' Necfb ; Sbafteiit - 
Los Angeles 

I am very excited about 
’•Workers Battle Automa- 
tion.” I don’t want my gen- 
eration to have to go to 
work in slavery under those 
conditions.’ I think it’s as 
important to get it to young 
people still in school as it 
is to get it to workers. 

High School Youth 
Detroit 

■ * * * 

From reading the paper 
iit’s obvious that workers in 
other industries — in the auto 
shops and the mines — have 
the same battle against 
Automation that we do in 
the steel mills. What we’ve 
got to do is all get together 
and stop this mess once and 
, for all. ' 

Workers have taken more 
on the chin in the last few 
years than anybody ought to 
be expected to take in a 
lifetime. But now you can 
see a change in them. 
They’re starting to think 
about each other now, and 
when you have that happen- 
ing you’ve got a situation 
where they’re going to start 
dishing something out them- 
selves; I want to be right 
there when we get started. 

The only time workers 
have ever won anything has 
been when they’ve stuck to- 
gether. More than any time 
in the past now is the time 
when we’ve got to stick to- 
gether to do something about 
Automation — all workers, 
miners, auto workers, steel 
workers, everybody- 

Steelworker 
Wyandotte, Mich. 
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THE WORLD WE 
LIVE IN 

They have to be crazy to 
act the way they do, Rus- 
sia and United States both. 
One of them can start a war, 
but nobody will win it, no 
matter which one starts it. 
Both sides will be wiped out, 
and all of us, too. 

Housewife 
West Virginia 

* * * 

I’ve been listening to all 
the broadcasts about the 
United Nations and one thing 
keeps bothering me. Those 
Hungarian pickets are right 
when they say Khruschev is 
a murderer. But I keep won- 
dering if some of the whites 
in this country who are so 
much against him would 
demonstrate that much 
against that ruler in South 
Africa who’s been murdering 
the Negroes? So far as I can 
remember the UN hasn’t said 
one word against him since 
he told the UN to keep out 
of his business. 

' Negro Auto Worker 

Detroit 

* * * 

I sure don’t have any love 
for either Castro or Khru- 
schev, but Jackie Robinson 
sure hit something on the 
head when he said that even 
though they went to Harlem 
purely for, propaganda rea- 
sons, they did more than 
either of our own presiden- 
tial candidates did. Neither 
one of them has so far dared 
to put a foot in there. It 
iSfi’t too. hard for me to 
understand why 10,000 Ne- 
groes in Hariem were cheer- 
ing Castro. 

L Negro Worker 

,-,t- % . . Detroit 

. ■ ' * * * . 

I was standing at a bus 
stop near the Loop when a 
white mail I know began to 
talk about the elections and 
asked me which one I was 
voting for. I told him that 
for 5 or 6 years I’ve been 
calling myself a Democrat, 
but that so far as the Negro 
is concerned neither Repub- 
licans bt Democrats had 
ever done us any good. I 
said that most of the people 
I know are just trying to de- 
cide which would do us the 
least harm. 

Two colored men standing 
nearby came over and intro- 
duced themselves and told 
me they were from Africa. 
They said that they under- 
stood what I was trying to 
tell my friend a lot better 
than what Ralph Bunche had 
‘been trying to tell the Afri- 
cans. They even said that it 
would mean a lot more to 
Africa if they sent people 
like me over there instead of 
people like Bunche. 

Negro Office Worker 
! * Chicago 

* * 

This generation has bred 
its Hitler, Mussolini, 

S £ Khrushchev; its Castro, its 
McCarthy, its Faubus. If 
this be “white supremacy,” 
do we realty feel the Afri- 
can can do i no better? 

■ Secretary, 
Detroit. 

• * * 

1 didn’t realize that the 
racial problem was so bad in 
America until I read about 
it in “News & Letters.” 
■„ They haven’t had much 
about it in England’s daily 
papers. 

I find it difficult to under- 
stand how any human being 
who calls himself a Christ- 


ian, can humiliate another 
human being just because he 
is of a different color to the 
'extent that they i Jfco. in 
America and Africa. 

The bit of racial discrim- 
ination that we have had 
over here has been ini Lon- 
don and other big cities, so 
1 haven’t had any direct 
Contact with the problem. 
But I’m sure that ‘ ff any- 
thing breaks out here, in 
Weston, I wouldn’t hesitate 
to join in for the benefit ot 
the Negroes. I asked quite 
a lot of my friends and they, 
nearly ' all of them,: agree 
with me. Like me, my friends 
were very surprised to learn 
how bad the problem is. 

Teenager 
Weston, England 

* * * 

THE NEGRO STRUGGLE 

White people are waking 
up to the mistakes they made 
by moving so far out to the 
sticks and mud, just to keep 
from being around the color- 
ed people. They’re complain- 
ing now about having to get 
up so early and come so far 
to get to work. And the new 
houses are nothing but 
shacks lots of times, besides. 

We heard that the white 
people are now going to run 
all the colored out of Black 
Bottom and take it over, 
building expensive and high- 
rent apartments to force 
Negroes out of the area. 

, Auto, Worker 

Detroit 

* * * 

They want us to work for' 
them. We’re okay as long as 
we’re on our knees scrub- 
bing their floors. I told a 
white woman who wanted me 
to get down to scrub for her 
that I only get on my knees 
to pray, and I wasn’t going 
to pray to her. 

Working Woman 
Detroit 

* * * 

We're all numan beings. 
We may have different 
nationalities and different 
religions — but why should 
the white man want every- 
thing? He wants to put the 
Jews down as well as the 
Negroes. If we don’t all get 
together in this world pretty 
soon, there won’t be a world 
left much longer. 

New Reader 
Detroit 

* * * 

I always used to say that 
force would get people no- 
where. But I was wrong. I 
see now that force is the 
only way any social changes 
are going to be made. You 
would think that people 
could see that integration 
must be accepted. But they 
have forced others to force 
it upon them. That, to me, 
is a sad commentary on our 
age. I even believe that it is 
the main thing wrong -with 
our age. 

Professional 

Detroit 

* * * :i : v 

Where I was born in the 
Mid-West, there were only 
thre Negroes who attended 
the school I went to — myself, 
my sister and my youhgest 
uncle. I didn’t know what 
prejudice was and believed 
all the things I was taught 
in school about freedom, 
equality and justice for all. 

When World War I came 
around, I was really raring 
to go and fight to preserve 
democracy and all the great 


ideals I had been taught. 

It wasn’t until I got a little 
older and started to' knock 
around the country that I 
got a state of discrimination. 
And I got ; it in big jolting 
doses. It was only then that 
I realized I really didn’t 
have a country — and cer- 
tainly nothing to fight and 
die for, unless it was to fight 
against discrimination. 

Negro Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

I have been attending the 
picket lines here every Sat- 
urday since they first started 
in March. When you finally 
read that 69 Woolworth 
stores have desegregated you 
feel wonderful. You know 
deep down Inside of you that 
you’ve been taking a stand 
FOR something. 

High School Picketer 
Detroit 

* * * 

The NAACP was told that 
it was the picketing in the 
Detroit area that brought 
brought about the first over- 
tures of the Woolworth 
stores to desegregate. I feel 
very strongly that everyone 
who helped has helped in 
making Humanism real in 
the lives of all of us. 

Picket 

Detroit 

* * * 

LEADERS & RANKS 

I’ve seen it happen hun- 
dreds of times — in politics, 
In the urioin, in the church 
— everywhere. When a man 
of principles first starts out, 
he is really a fighter until 
he gets on top. Maybe it 
happens to him on the way 
there. But once he gets 
there, he is the one fighting 
the hardest against the very 
things he started out to be 
fighting for. 

.. Shop Man 

Detroit 

* * * 

I’ve heard some guys say 
that you’ve got to change the 
leadership if you want to get 
any real representation in 
the UAW. I go along with 
this, but besides changing 
the leadership, we’d better 
do a lot of other changing in 
set set-up, because other- 
wise just replacing Reuther 
with somebody else isn’t go- 
ing to solve a thing. We’ve 
got to change it from the 
bottom all the way to the 
top. Then we might get 
something worthwhile. 

Otherwise it’s just like the 
politicians. You can vote one 
guy out and other guy in, but 
they have it all set up so 
that it doesn’t mean a thing 
to you. The grind on your 
job — if you’ve got a job — 
doesn’t change a bit. The 
speed-ups and the layoffs are 
just the same. It takes more 
than just voting to change 
conditions. It takes action. 

Chrysler Worker 
Detroit 
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TWO WORLDS 

By Raya Dunayevskaya , author of 
MARXISM AND FREEDOM 

War and Automation 


(Editor’s Note: It should be noted that this column was sub- 
mitted prior to the opening of the UN General Assembly.) £ ■> 

The UN and Those Two Baldies: 

Eisenhower and Khrushchev 

The not-in-person debate between Eisenhower’s 
“open sky policies” 1 and Khrushchev’s “total disarm- 
ament” has become farcical since the U-2 plane incident 
put an end to the grand illusion that there never will 
be a nuclear war. 

The break-up of the summit meeting which follow- 
ed the incident laid bare the hyprocisy of those two 
baldies (for lack of brain as well as for lack of hair.) 
Just as the U-2 exposed the truth that the “open sky 
Policy” that Eisenhower practices is for purposes of 
spying, so the break-up of the summit disclosed that 
Khrushchev’s “peaceful co-existence” policy is a screen 
for war preparations. 

The Two Bystanders: Janos Kadar and Fidel Castro 

Without any qualms about whose company he finds 
himself in, stands Fidel Castro, that erratic petty- 
bourgeois revolutionary who got so quickly sucked into 
Russia’s jet-propelled state capitalistic lure, that he has 
had not time to reflect on the new type of slavery he is 
preparing to impose on the Cuban people who had 
finally freed themselves of enslavement to American 
imperialism. There is no point, however, in getting 
caught up in Castro’s “unreflective, incoherent stage of 
consciousness” (to use an apt expression of that great 
German philosopher, Hegel.) 

Along with the destroyer of the Hungarian Workers’ 
Councils, Janos Kadar, Fidel Castro is pure show. He 
is the gadfly in the American imperialist ointment, but 
no more than a bystander to the grandstand play of 
Khrushchev, who will be rocket-rattling while talking 
about peace; announcing some new conquest of outer 
space while teaching Mao (who is anxious to bring war 
on today not tomorrow, but today) a lesson in brink- 
manship; crying about the down-to-earth freedoms 
Africans are dying for, while shouting about the allged 
superiority of the Russian over the American economy. 

Enter: Automation, the Wage Bill, and War ’ 

The real issue is in production, but not in superiority 
of one or the other pole of nuclearly-armed capital. The 
crisis in production is shaking both poles of world capi- 
tal. Where Eisenhower is confronted with unemploy- 
ment and wildcats, Khrushchev is forever facing slow- 
downs and a shortage of labor. 

As against the continuous revolt of the Russian 
workers against the conditions of labor, Khrushchev 
is bent on using the discontinuous element in today’s 
technology against the workers at home as well as 
against the enemy abroad. The discontinuous element 
is obvious enough in the military field: the A and H 
bombs and the missiles to send them across oceans and 
lands are not just “more” weapons. The very concept 
of war has itself become transformed; there no longer 
is any distinction between soldier and civilian and very 
little difference between Russian and American military 
force. What Khruschev, however, has aimed at ever 
since he won the power battle in the Kremlin is to 
achieve such a discontinuous leap in production in auto- 
mation as would bring him up to America in per capita 
production and not just alongside its missiles and sati- 
lites. 

The 20th Congress of the Russian Communist Party 
was built around that concept but he outsmarted him- 
self with his De-Stalinization speech which stole the 
spotlight from the new Five Year Plan. Only we pointed 
to that: 

“To the Russian peasant it matters little whether it 
was Stalin or is Khrushchev . . . What does matter — and 
what is new, is that the newest Plan demands nothing 
less than 100 per cent increase in agricultural produc- 
tivity per person . . . The latest plan calls for a 50 per 
cent increase in labor productivity.” (See News and 
Letters, March 30, 1956.) , 

The ones who would not let Khrushchev have his 
way were the Russian people. They knew that it was 
their sweat, and not- “the miracle” of Automation, that 
would bring about a 50% rise in industrial labor pro- 
ductivity and no less than a 100% rise in agricultural 
productivity. De-Stalinized or not Khrushchev had to 
scuttle the Plan and declare a year’s interlude to prepare 
a new Seven Year Plan (1958-65.) 

Meanwhile the ruling intelligentsia; was to sell Auto- 
mation to the Russian workers as “socialism” on its way 
to “full communism,” even as the labor bureaucracy in 
this country is trying to sell Automation to the American 
workers as “progress” on its way to creating “leisure.” 
Or, as the bourgeois authority on Automation, Diebold, 
put it, “a 7 day week-end.” Where he failed to specify 
(Continued on page 6) 
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Thinking It Out 

By Robert Ellery 

Southern Students Prepare New Assault 


As Others See Us 


MANKIND, Hyderabad, India 
August-September, 1960 


Review by INDRA ROY of "NATIONALISM, COMMUNISM, MARXIST-HUMANISM and 
THE AFRO-ASIAN REVOLUTIONS": By RAYA DUNAYEV5KAYA 


A South-wide conference of 
Negro student leaders has been 
scheduled to take place in At- 
lanta on October 14. The meet- 
ing, held under the auspices of 
the Student Non-Violent Coor- 
dinating Committee, will map 
out plans for a renewed attack 
upon segregation this fall. 

Since early last February 
when the wave of student sit- 
ins and protest demonstrations 
began, over 1000 lunch counters 
in 94 cities have been desegre- 
gated. 

AFRO-ASIANS WATCH 

Proof of the effectiveness of 
the Negro students’ action thus 
far has been the tascit support 
given them by both the Repub- 
lican and Democratic presiden- 
tial nominees. No doubt a de- 
ciding factor in the stand the 
politicians took was the knowl- 
edge that the Afro-Asian world 
was standing by, intently 
watching the progress of the 
Negro American. The candi- 
dates realize that new admin- 
istration in Washington will be 
making appeals to these “neu- 
tral block” nations, who com- 
mand a better show than they've 
been getting. 

The activity of the Southern 
Freedom Fighters not only her. 
aided a new stage in the Negro 
straggle, but simultaneously 
thrust the American youth into 
the world political arena. The 
sit-ins of the Negro students in 
the South which began in the 
early part of this year and 
spread like wildfire has had, in 
the words of mild mannered 
news analyst John Daly, “a 
shattering impact upon the rest 
of the country.” 

THE NEWNESS 
OF THE STUDENTS 

To deny the newness of the 
emergence of the Southern Ne- 
gro students, who have detour- 
ed from the road of the “talent- 
ed tenth” onto the field of bat- 
tle would be to miss a beacon 


War & Delinquency 

Los Angeles — Why are youth 
fighting youth? Is it because 
they are juvenile delinquents? 
No! Past wars and threats of 
war are causing an uneasiness 
among the youth. 

In my school there are and 
have been racial fights. Last 
semester there was one inci- 
dent where a white gang was 
going to turn out the Negro 
kids in the school. Black and 
white banned together to fight 
the white gang. The white gang 
did not show, but the fact that 
the Negroes and whites did 
band together for a cause was 
shown. 

FRICTION AMONGST YOUTH 

There is also friction between 
foreign and American youth. In 
wrestling matches which are 
held at my school the American 
youth want the foreign youth 
to lose. If the foreign youth 
wins the Americans curse at 
him and try to pick a fight. 

The Japanese and the white 
American youth have some- 
thing between them. The Sec- 
ond World War. On the anni- 
versary of the bombing of Pearl 
Harbor the Japanese kids were 
saying, “We beat you.” On the 
anniversary of the bombing of 
Hiroshima it was the other way 
around. 

But all will band together 
for a cause. A world where we 
ean live without the threat of 
war and without discrimina- 
tion. We want that world now. 


that signals the full maturity 
of our age. An age that has de- 
manded of these youth that they 
choose mass action to achieve 
even a measure of individual 
freedom. They are fighting for 
their elementary democratic 
rights with a will that is aston- 
ishing. They have suffered and 
are suffering expulsion from 
school, intimidation, beatings 
and imprisonment. Talk that the 
lot of the Negro is better than 
it ever was before simply isn’t 
good enough. These young Ne- 
groes want the full rights of 
citizenship now. Their cause has 
won the hearts of many. Among 
these have been quite a number 
of white Southern students who 
could no longer sit on their 
hands, and are lending there 
power to the crusade. 

That the objective world de- 
velopment has so ripened to 
propel this movement upon the 
scene and flowered the creative 
energies of so many is still awe 
inspiring and even meets with 
disbelief. Harry Truman’s pro- 
fessing to see the hand of the 
Communists at work may after 
all have been the honest ap- 
praisal of the man, totally un- 
prepared for the magnificence 
of the spontaneous movement. 

We can only hope that 
C.O.R.E., N.A.A.C.P. and the 
Southern ministers who moved 
in originally to give the stu- 
dents legal aid and financial 
help, and since have been 
hatching projects, programs and 
plans for them, will not quash 
the students initial audacity or 
stifle the inventiveness of the 
new passions and new forces. 


Who can the working people 
and the Negro people choose 
for President of the United 
States and feel they have voted 
for a good “leader.” Let’s take 
Kennedy first. He is a Catholic. 
I do not know much about 
this religion but from what I 
have heard it seems to me that 
they operate like the Com- 
munist Party. The church 
should be ahead of the state 
and all things come from the 
church first. This is why peo- 
ple are questioning Kennedy so 
much. They know, that accord- 
ing to his faith that is supposed 
to be his first interest and 
the people of this country sec- 
ond. The working people and 
the colored people’s interest 
always come last under every 
President. Putting the rich 
rulers of the country second 
is what some are afraid of and 
is what Kennedy is answering. 
* * * 

When I heard the question 
asked of him, if he is elected 
would he try to do something 
about the way the Catholic 
Church persecutes Protestant 
ministers in Spain and other 
countries where the church is 
part of the state, I thought to 
myself this is the same as 
communism. Kennedy an- 
swered that he would try to 
see to it that people are free 
all over the world. He never 
said, “this is wrong and I’m 
against it.” When he said that 
if the church tried to influence 
him after he has been elected 
he would resign as President, 
that was enough for me. It was 
proof that his church came first 
because he didn't say he would 
quit the church but rather that 
he would resign as president. 


The theme of the work runs 
around the idea that without 
the aid of the majority of the 
workers of a technologically 
advanced country, neither the 
African nor the Asian Revolu- 
tions can escape the exploita- 
tative capitalism and bureau- 
cratic State planning. To a 
great extent this appears true 
in India, especially today. We 
seem to imagine that State 
Capitalism and State Planning 
are a revolution in themselves. 

The author emphasizes that 
Nationalism moving at snail’s 
pace looks to Communism with 
interest at first. However, it 
soon turns out what ever “great 
leap forward” was made, was 
made on the bent backs of the 
masses, not for them. What 
was being established as the 
result of tile toil from dawn 
to dusk, was not a new society, 
but state capitalism, totalitar- 
ianism. The attempt of Mao’s 
China to do Russia one better 
through the establishment of 
barracks labour, barracks dis- 
cipline, and barracks family life 
in what the Chinese Commun- 
ist Party, dared call. “Com- 
munes” made the new coloured 
nations of Africa and Asia take 
a second look and draw back 
in revulsion. This has been 
demonstrated in the crushing 
of Tibet, so completely. 

The author addresses the 
Afro-Asian nations therefore to 
a new principle which she says 
is a unifying principle unify- 
ing the masses in the under- 
developed countries. This prin- 
ciple the author terms as 
Marxist-Humanism. The author 
makes out that this can be the 
only reliable way for the 


When he campaigns down 
South he never mentions civil 
rights or the Negro question, 
or school integration or those 
sit-inners. On September 20th 
the Detroit Free Press car- 
ried a report that Kennedy 
spoke at the Chemical Workers 
Union convention in Atlantic 
City, where he said he was 
against a shorter workweek. My 
husband told me that many 
workers in the shop after read- 
ing that said they were not 
going to vote for him now. 

I’m not for Nixon either. I 
have had more than enough of 
the Republican Party these 
past eight years. The first year 
that Nixon served as Vice 
President he sounded like a 
champion of Negro rights. Once 
he even seemed to be for the 
working people. When he said 
that he was for a six hour day, 
he went around with Rev. King, 
in the South, asking Negroes 
to register to vote. Since he 
has gotten nominated for presi- 
dent he is as quiet as a mouse 
when a cat is around. 

* * * 

Neither Nixon nor Kennedy 
say anything of what they will 
do about the millions of un- 
employed workers and their 
families. I have heard some 
people say that they have to 
vote the Democratic ticket be- 
cause it is for the working 
people. I can’t see how any one 
can truly believe that. 

Some say the Republicans 
are for peace and depression, 
the Democrats for prosperity 
and war. I can not say that it 
is better to die by starvation 
than be blown to dust by a 
bomb. I ean not choose either. 


masses of the Afro-Asian na- 
tions to uplift themselves, and 
track the correct way. 

The author implies also that 
this new plinciple would gradu- 
ally pave the way for a unity 
of philosophy and science. 

The author pertinently con- 
cludes: “If there are apy who 
still think that anything but 
an exploitative society could 
result from such a basic divis- 
ion, let them take a second 
look at both Russia and; Ameri- 
ca and see where science (alone 
by itself) with its H-boinbs and 
missiles has led. Automation 
which could fructify man’s 
labour instead overworks and 
throws him out of work! From 
the splitting of the atom came 


NOT the greatest energy source 
on earth, but the most destruc- 
tive weapon. No matter who 
unleashes the bomb first, we 
are a half-hour’s distance from 
total destruction and annihila- 
tion. Since the scientists can- 
not help themselves, we must 
find an entirely different prin- 
ciple of life, a new unifying 
principle from the heart and 
mind of man.” 

Thus the author’s Marxist- 
Humanism seems to rely most 
on the Humanistic aspect of the 
principle, a principle on which 
India especially had relied for 
ages throughout its history. 

No wonder that Capitalism 
and Communism sense in this 
their common and bitter enemy! 


War and Automation 

(Continued from Page 5) 

who would pay for this “leisure,” Prof. V. L. Lossiyevski 
of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences was most specific 
about the need to do away with large wage bills. 

While the popular propaganda in Pravda, Izvestia and 
Trud speak about the need of the engineer “to get closer 
to the worker,” the theoreticians explain, instead, the 
need for a “rational order of priority” in the introduc- 
tion of Automation. This is the Russian euphemism for 
the economically profitable method. For example, Prof. 
Lossiyevski pointed out that where the wage bill con- 
stituted no less than 66% of the cost price of coal, the 
mine was obviously “inadequately automated.” The mat- 
ter of “prime cost,” he concluded, should be the very 
first consideration in judging where Automation should 
be introduced first. It would thus appear that mining 
would take priority. But it didn’t. 

It didn’t because, in an irrational world madly rush- 
ing to self-destruction, no “rational order of priority” 
can be set by State Planners, any more than it can be 
set by vested private interests. 

Even as the American mastery of automatic control 
process and computer technique went into war prep- 
arations, so in Russia they went into ICBMs, Sputniks 
Lunik, Strelka and Belka and whatever else is being 
cooked up for Khrushchev’s trumpeted appearance at 
the UN. 

Only Trotskyist apologists for Russian Communism 
can believe that because State, rather than private 
capitalism is in control of production in Russia that the 
Russian economy is moving headlong to fully automatic 
production. Even if the Russian economy were not beset, 
as is the American, by obsolescence of capital (and the 
constant stream of articles against management’s use of 
“partial” automation, where “full” automation is called 
for, testifies to the contrary) that is not the overriding 
consideration. No obsolescence of capital, but the human 
problem, is the overriding issue. 

The Workers 

In Russia, as in America, Automation has intensified 
the exploitation of the worker. In America, the worker 
wildcats. In Russia, he slows down. In America, unem- 
ployment signals the crisis. In Russia the shortage of 
labor serves that purpose. Or, put more precisely, there 
is always a shortage of labor in industry, and an over- 
abundance in agriculture, although none ever appear on 
any unemployed line since officially unemployment does 
not exist. 

Because Khrushchev knows full well that the low 
labor productivity of the Russian worker (as well as that 
of the peasant) is not due to his “backwardness,” but is 
the exact measure of his resistance to state capitalistic 
production, Khrushchev acts a great deal wilder on the 
subject than he did when he blew up the summit. In 
desperation he has done everything from demobilizing 
the army to introducing child labor in education. 

The show he is now preparing for the UN to present 
himself as a fighter for freedom of oppressed peoples 
may fool Fidel Castro. It won’t fool the Hungarian Free- 
dom Fighters. Even as they know that nothing can wash 
clean the hands of this butcher of the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion, so Khrushchev knows that flights to outer space, 
with dogs or with man, cannot solve the problems of this 
earth. 

In due time the Russian workers will decide his fate. 
Russian and American workers must stay the hands that 
would unleash the nuclear holocaust — and the power 
struggle between Washington and Moscow will do just 
that long before either power achieves fully automatic 
production. 


Way of the World 
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A TRIP SOUTH 

Haywood and Fayette Counties 


A DOCTOR SPEAKS 

By M.D. 

The Biological Basis of Marxist Humanism 
- Part IV 


Today action was taken in 
Federal Court in Memphis. 
The government has charged 
29 people with giving Negroes 
a hard time at registration 
places by using an economic 
boycott. 

Of the 29, two of the men 
are bankers, and the key role 
of these bankers is seen in their 
control of credit. 

HAYWOOD CIVIC 
WELFARE LEAGUE 

About two years ago, a school 
teacher got bold and went 
down to see about registering. 
Of course he was beaten on the 
head, smacked in the face and 
pushed out. He confided his 
gripes to a friend of his and 
he found out that he had been 
through the same situation. So 
the two of them said, “Well, 
maybe it’s time that this was 
stopped. There should be some 
sort of change.” To this end 
they organized the Haywood 
Civic Welfare League to clear 
things up. So they started, and 
as time went on more people 
came to their side and more 
people got on the black-list. 
“CONCERNED WITH 
THE MOVEMENT” 

And this way a nice little 
condition developed in Hay- 
wood and Fayette Counties. You 
find just ordinary Negroes, just 
plain Joes out being concerned 
with the movement. There are 
no professional people in town 
outside of an undertaker. The 
one doctor who was there now 
lives in Los Angeles. He was 
run out of town because he 
got too big. He started making 
money and he wanted to use 
it to invest in certain things 
to help the Negroes out, so 
he got the squeeze. There was 
a dentist there for Negroes. He 
is no longer there. 

SEND FOOD, 

CLOTHES, MONEY 

Then all of a sudden early 
this year some chap from the 
Pittsburgh Courier came down 
and wrote an a'rticle on what 
he saw. Since that time people 
outside of the South have been 
showing some concern for these 
people. They have been send- 
ing food, clothing, and money 
to help out. 

JUSTICE BY 
SKIN COLOR 

After the story hit the papers, 
publicity came to Haywood 
County. Then certain men 
started feeling the squeeze in 
earnest. Suddenly the whole- 
salers stopped delivering to one 
man who was the biggest Negro 
grocer in the county. It’s to 
the point where he can’t even 
buy food in the county. His 
kids go to the stores and even 
they are refused because they 
are his children. He has to 
take his truck elsewhere to get 
food. One day while on the 
road, a white man came along 
and wrecked his truck. South- 
ern law being what it is, jus- 
tice goes by the skin color. He 
now goes out to some surround- 
ing areas to pick up his food. 
I do not know where he goes. 
He might even go to Memphis. 
“WE’RE GOING TO VOTE!” 

It really makes one feel good 
to see some of these people 
just ordinary poor people get 
out and say,“We’re going to do 
something, we’re going to 
vote!” The people around there 
seem to sense this and unlike 
other places in the South, there 
has not been this violence on 
the part of the whites towards 
the Negro. It seems as though 
the opposition to this Negro 
try is headed by some sophisti- 
cated men who seem to sense 
that violence would be an open 
invitation to outside interfer- 
ence. They are using this 
economic squeeze. A man goes 
to register on the one day a 
Negro can register, Thursday, 
and the creditor just happens 


to walk by and stop and look 
at the line. Sometimes they 
might even go so far as to take 
names and to harass the people 
standing there in line. They 
make them stand in the sun 
for hours, never in the shade. 
You might get 400 people stand- 
ing in line on Thursday. You 
know, they can really slow 
things up, they might process 
10 people, 10 out of 400, in 
one day. 

Haywood County is a typical 
Southern community with the 
old plantation type economy of 
corn and cotton. The people on 
the land are for the most part 
tenants, or sharecroppers. They 
have to borrow money and live 
from year to year, either share 
the seed and share the profit 
with the white man keeping 
the books, or outright mortgag- 
ing of land, farm equiipment 
and so on. The mortgages on 
land and farm equipment seem 
to come due for those people 
who have registered, but other 
people no. Share-croppers who 
have registered have been told 
that after the crop is in they 
can start looking for another 
place to live because with the 
new year they are not going to 
get the same arrangement that 
their folks have had for the 
past forty or fifty years. 

DIVIDED DOWN 
THE MIDDLE 

It’s set up a funny situation 


Sorry I can’t send more than 
the enclosed towards publica- 
tion of the special issue of 
News & Letters in pamphlet 
form . . . Workers Battle Auto- 
mation is, I think an excellent 
summing-up issue and should 
make a very effective pamphlet. 

* * * 

It made me re-think some of 
the things I have thought and 
said about Automation. What I 
feel now is that my emphasis 
has been all wrong — from my 
relatively comfortable vantage 
point I have dreamed about 
what Automation could be like 
in an ideal society, giving rela- 
tively little thought to what it 
actually is in this society. If I 
were a worker in an automated 
factory, or an unemployed 
worker just thrown out of one, 
my emphasis would be on what 
Automation is right now, and 
my impulse would probably be 
to fight it as hard as I could. 
And I am beginning to think 
that, unless the workers of this 
country (and, yes, the world) 
can unite . . . the only way for 
conscious workers to get some- 
thing done about the way Auto- 
mation is being used right now 
is to fight it tooth and nail, 
even though in a society or- 
ganized by human beings for 
human beings it might be pre- 
cisely Automation that would 
liberate the worker totally from 
the meaningless work of the 
factory, permitting him to be- 
come the whole man he has 
never up to now had a chance 
to become. 

* * * 

As for the meaning Automa- 
tion could have in a truly hu- 
man society, I see that you do 
not agree among yourselves. I 
certainly share your view that 
no one can know as the workers 
know, what Automation signi- 
fies right now; but when it 
comes to what Automation 
could be in a human-oriented 
society, the intellectuals are as 
qualified to express opinions 
as the workers — after all, if 
those of us who feel the need 
for a total change in the struc-, 
tore of society could create a 
new world, it would be every- 



among Negroes because you 
have those who have registered 
and they are feeling all sorts 
of pressures from the economic 
squeeze. Once the white man 
found that a Negro was regis- 
tered, if he was not working 
on a farm, he lost his job and 
found that it was kind of hard 
to get another one. There is 
a big line drawn right down 
the middle of the Negro com- 
munity. Others would like to 
take the step also, they would 
like to register, do something 
to improve their status, but 
what do they see? They see 
those who have taken this step 
all of a sudden pulling in their 
belts. However, those that have 
taken the step are carrying 
themselves like men. 

—-Robert Farrell, Student 
Los Angeles, California 


body’s world, and everyone — - 
worker, intellectual, capitalist — 
would gain by it. 

While I do not feel I have 
the right to tell workers that 
they should accept present suf- 
fering in the name of future 
progress (I do not believe prog- 
ress in any human sense of the 
word can be achieved through 
that kind of martyrdom — and 
of course it’s always the work- 
ers, always, who are asked to 
become the martyrs, to make 
the sacrifices), I do feel I have 
the right to discuss with them 
what Automation could mean to 
liberated human beings. Actual- 
ly, I am forced to admit that 
I am no longer altogether sure 
what I do think about this. It 
seems to me there might be 
something weird and dehuman- 
izing about an economy in 
which all the necessities of life 
were provided for by machines; 
there is, I feel, a possibility 
that, rather than freeing man 
for higher pursuits, such a state 
of affairs would so loosen his 
grip on reality . . . that every- 
thing he attempted would lack 
substance. 

* * * 

The only way to create and 
maintain a truly human society 
is to insure that all the human 
beings living in it participate 
in its creation and maintenance 
. . . Human freedom can never 
be given — it must be discovered 
anew by each human being as 
that which makes him human 
— but just as the society with- 
in which we live, while losing 
no occasion to rave about its 
“freedom” in its propaganda, 
does everything possible to dis- 
courage this discovery in each 
human being within it, so I am 
sure it would not be beyond 
human capacity to create a so- 
ciety which did everything pos- 
sible to encourage the discovery 
of freedom in each human be- 
ing born into it. I am afraid 
that in the twentieth century, 
to accept anything less is to 
accept the- risk of being annihi- 
lated by a false move of one 
of the “leaders” playing games 
with all of us. 

—Teacher 


During the past few years at 
phrase has entered our vocab- 
ulary ... to brain wash. Actu- 
ally the concept is not new, 
but is a form of the conditioned 
reflex studied and popularized 
by the Russian scientist Pav- 
lov over fifty years ago. Pav- 
lov trained dogs to respond to 
food when only the image or 
symbol was substituted. Lights 
and bells came to induce the 
hunger flow of saliva and of 
stomach juices. The high pitch 
note of a vibrating tuning fork 
was made to elicit in the 
animal a particular physiological 
response; while a low pitch 
note induced the opposite re- 
action. Then the varying of 
the rate of vibration so that 
the high and low sounds ap- 
proached closer and closer, so 
disturbed animals that they 
resembled human neurotics in 
their responses. 

The origin of the conditional 
reflex however goes back much 
further than Pavlov — back 
many thousands of years to the 
time man learned to use signs 
and symbols and language. 

In human behavior there are 
two distinct patterns of re- 
action. The first is that which 
serves to provide for the body’s 
physiological needs — its re- 
actions to hunger, to sex and 
its responses to activity, rest, 
changes in temperature, etc. 
This behavior pattern is a kind 
of internal tension which serves 
the organism as a whole. It 
is uniform and consistent for 
the species of man as for other 
species. 

WORDS REPLACE 
EMOTIONS 

Man in relating himself to 
the world about him has also 
established a second type of 
reaction pattern. This reaction 
is dependent on the use of sym- 
bols. Unfortunately, these sym- 
bols do not relate man’s total 
internal physiological reactions 
to the outside world as in the 
first pattern, but are mediated 
by the external senses — Chief- 
ly the eyes and ears in connec- 
tion with the use of the tongue 
in speech. Feelings and emo- 
tions are attached to words and 
produce a false or distorted 
emotional response. Symbols 
or ideas are confused with em- 
otions which have become at- 
tached to them accidentally. 
MAN AND 
PAVLOV’S DOG 

This is the form of condition- 
ing which each generation of 


parents Instill into their chil- 
dren — beginning by the age of 
two. We come to respond to 
events not with our total being 
— with the basic brain centers 
or feeling and emotion as in 
infancy, or as do other species 
of animals, but through a short 
circuiting process which carries 
the symbol before us into the 
more recent centers of our fore- 
brain. Here the chief determ- 
inant of the response is the 
question: How am I being dealt 
With? It is as though every- 
thing were filtered through the 
“I.” 

This response is but a part 
response of the organism and 
therefore unbalanced. It gen- 
erates an abnormal kind of in- 
ternal tension. Such internal 
conflict creates in man as in 
Pavlov’s dog an abnormal kind 
of stress. 

“HUMAN ACTUALITY” 

Man’s development is a pro- 
cess that has taken place over 
many thousands of years. The 
use of his senses — his sensusous 
activity — his work or labor, is 
his very life as a human being, 
for it is based on the neces- 
sity that is the rhythm in all 
nature. Yet, somewhere in this 
process of organ use and de- 
velopment something went 
wrong with man. In place of 
liaving a whole— a total rela- 
tion to whatever confronted 
him, he established a part as- 
sociation and became a divided 
man. Some of his vital centers 
came to be used only occasion- 
ally or not at all. His responses 
being incomplete — his very de- 
velopment became incomplete. 
Losing his balance and harm- 
ony — the homeostasis that 
comes from wholeness — the 
huge and complex wonderful 
machines that he built to serve 
him were used to defeat him 
for he became merely a serf 
to their operation. Automation 
arrived not as a crowning 
achievement but as an obstacle 
to the organic wholeness of 
function that makes life sound. 

This is the understanding 
that Marx grasped one hundred 
years ago. He wrote: the affir- 
mation of human actuality 
comes through human relations 
to the world by way of all his 
senses, seeing, hearing, smell- 
ing, as well as feeling, thinking, 
perceiving, expressing. These 
organs of his senses are the 
actual appropriation of the hu- 
man essence. 
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COLD WAR INTENSIFIES AS IKE 
AND NIK TALK PEACE AT UN 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Palestine the UN’s role was 
accepted by both sides. But 
in the Congo, its actions have 
violated not only the constitu- 
tion of the new Republic (which 
included Katanga province), and 
the vote of the newly freed 
Congolese people who had just 
elected Lumumba by a great 
majority, but even the UN's own 
recognition of Lumumba as the 
legal head of the state. 

UN KEEPS THE CONGO 
DISMEMBERED 

When they first won their 
^independence on June 30th, 
one of the biggest issues facing 
the new Republic was the 
struggle between nationalism 
and tribalism — whether there 
should be a strong central gov- j 
eminent or a federation of sep- 
arate tribes and states. In the 
Congo there are hundreds of 
tribes, which come from 70 
major ethnic groups and speak 
more than 400 different dia- 
lects. 

In their election, the Congo- 
lese made their choice for a 
strong and unified nation by 
electing Lumumba, the chief 
exponent of unification, and 
giving him control over no less 
than 36 seats of their first 
Parliament. His nearest oppo- 
nent, Kasavubu, controlled only 

12. I 

The, UN, marching in — at 
Lumumba’s invitation — not only 
disarmed the Congolese people 
but in every subsequent action 
has prevented rather than aided 
him to keep his nation intact. 
They have done nothing but 
keep the new fledging Repub- 
lic dismembered exactly as 
Belgium intended to have it 
dismembered when it first 
granted the Congo its freedom, ! 
after conspiring for months with 
the Congo quisling, Tshombe, to 
take Katanga province, and its 
wealth, out from under the new 
nation’s feet. The imperialist 
role of the UN has never been 
more obvious. 

Nor has the job of Nikita 
Khrushchev ever been made 
easier, in denouncing these 
actions and appearing as the 
“greatest friend” of the Afro- 
Asian Revolutions. 
KHRUSHCHEV’S BLOODY 
HANDS 

While Khrushchev vigorously 
denied in his UN address that 
it is only because Russia has no 
vested interests in Africa or 
Latin America that he can 
attack the actions of the imperi- 
alists there, and while he pre- 
tended that Russia has no 
“colonies,” he cannot hide those 
pages of recent history that 
record his bloody suppression 
of the Hungarian people — a 
suppression that rivals any im- 
perialist’s treatment of a colo- 
nial people. While his denuncia- 
tion of America may fool Fidel 
Castro, it does not wipe clean 
his hands in the eyes of the 
peoples who know his domina- 
tion. 

It is not, however, only be- 
cause Russia happens to have 
no vested interests in Africa or 
Latin America that Khrushchev 
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can put up such a great pre- 
tense. Even more it is be- 
cause he is permitted to wave 
the banner of Marxism, which 
the Africans recognize as the 
theory and practice of freedom, 
despite the fact that he repre- 
sents the very opposite of Marx- 
ism — Communism, the theory 
and practice of enslavement. In 
this pretense, he is aided by 
none more than the American 
Administration which thinks 
by forcing an identity between 
Communism and Marxism it 
will keep the American workers 
from finding their own way to 
the new society they are also 
seeking, in their battle with 
Automation. 

AFRICA AT THE CROSS- 
ROADS 

The African brand of social- 
ism is a Humanist brand. To 
the Africans who are dying for 
some down-to-earth freedoms 
Khrushchev could offer only 
some demagogic slogans, and 
Eisenhower could offer only the 
Yankee dollar once more. 
Against their speeches, that of 
President Kwame Nkrumah of 
Ghana, the first African leader 
ever to deliver a major address 
to the UN, rang strong and 
clear. “The Congo,” he said, “is 
an acute African problem which 
can be solved by Africans only.” 
He placed the blame for the 
Congo’s disorders right where 
it belonged — on Belgium and 
the UN operations. He warned 
that the Congo could become 
another “Korea” or even the 
start of a “world conflagration.” 
As an African, he was specific 
.and precise that “any state 
having nuclear weapons” be 
prevented from possessing mili- 
tary bases on the African con- 
tinent, and that no African 
state enter into alliance with 
any outside power. 

Genuine as the African Revo- 
lutions are they have reached i 
the crossroads. Their need for j 
industrialization' has led them ; 
straight into the vortex of the 
world economy, which means 
the pull of the two poles of 
world capital — American and 
Russian. Only the banner of 
Marxist Humanism points to a 
new path to industrialization 
which will not lead back to 
capitalism. The development of 
these revolutions as total and 
permanent can be realized if 
the workers of the technically 
advanced countries b ec o m e 
their collaborators, by finding 
their own way to Humanism. 

Otherwise the headlong rush 
of the world to its own destruc- 
tion cannot be stopped. The era 
of state capitalism needs elbow 
room, more room then a mere 
division of the world among the 
big powers can give it. That is 
why two world wars have al- 
ready been fought and a third 
is in the offing. 

THE PULL OF FREEDOM 

That is why, despite all 
the super-spectaculars at the 
United Nations, despite the 
unprecedented gathering of 
more heads of state than have 
ever assembled before, despite 
all the speeches for peace, the 
General Assembly sessions will 
close with the world close* 
to war than ever before. 

The greatest weapon in the 
world, however, is not the bomb, 
but the pull of freedom. The 
only genuine opposition to all 
the war - mongering, rocket- 
rattling and actual prepara- 
tions for war on both sides is 
the reconstruction of the world 
on truly human beginnings. The 
Humanist strivings of the 
peoples of the world from Japan 
to Trafalgar Square against war, 
from South Africa to South 
U.S.A. against segregation, from 
Russia and China to America 
against inhuman conditions of 
work are pointing the way. 
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Kennedy vs. Nixon 

It came as no great sur- 
prise when the labor bureau- 
cracy endorsed the candidacy 
of John F. Kennedy for 
President. But those who be- 
lieved his statement that, 
“The goals of the labor move- 
ment are the goals for all 
Americans, and their ene- 
mies are the enemies of pro- 
gress,” are in for a rude 
awakening. A short time 
later he made his goals clear 
to the production line work- 
er when he condemned the 
shorter workweek, which 
workers seek to fight Auto- 
mation, and called upon the 
workers for greater produc- 
tion (read: Speed-up). 

No one expected Nixon to 
be for the workingman and 
his speeches have been clear 
and to the point — anti-labor. 

So far there has been far 
too much attention paid to 
the religion of Kennedy. If 
anything, it serves to cloud 
the reactionary composition 
of the Democratic Party, led 
by segregationists about 
whom Kennedy has nothing 
to say. Even on civil rights 
he promises only to exert 
“moral and educational 
force,” which concretely, 
means exacly nothing. 

This election campaign 
serves, if nothing else, to 
illustrate by radio, T.V. and 
press, the entire phony elec- 
tion system whereby hand- 
picked candidates are pa- 
raded before the public to 
make a choice, often on the 
basis of who has the best- 
dressed wife. The workers 
have no choice in that pro- 
cess. Is it any wonder that 
millions stay away from the 
polls when there is so little 
choice. 

* * * 

Formosa 

The arrest, by Chiang Kai- 
shek, of Lei Chen, who was 
the leader of the opposition 
party on Formosa, has ar- 
oused the attention of the 
world. Lei Chen was not a 
Communist and offered only 
mild criticism of the Dicta- 
tor, but his opposition, the 
China Democratic Party, 
loomed as the spokesman for 
90% of the population who 
are Formosans and not rep- 
resented in the government 
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of the mainland Chinese in- 
vaders. 

“Opposition” parties on 
Formosa are often subsi- 
dized by the Kuomintang to 
put up a democratic front 
while the one party dictator- 
ship of Chiang is supported 
by U.S. funds, military aid 
and the U.S. 7th Fleet. The 
people who are native to 
Formosa would like itheir 
own government which Chi- 
ang and the U.S. State Dept, 
deny to them. 

* * * 

Cuba 

Castro continues to act in 
a completely irresponsible 
manner at home and abroad. 
Drawn more and more to the 
Russian Communists, he, 
like them, acts without the 
benefit of the opinions of 
the workers. His present cir- 
cus performances in New 
York follow the familiar pat- 
tern. His move into a Har- 
lem hotel was designed to 
arouse the sympathy of 
Negro Americans and the 
Spanish speaking people of 
East Harlem. Far more im- 
pressive would he have been 
with some demonstration of 
democracy in Cuba, some 
chance for the Cuban people 
to express themselves. No 
one is overly concerned with 
the seizing of American 
owned industries in Cuba, 
these assets were stolen from 
the Cuban people and belong 
to them, but dictatorships, 
even benevolent ones are not 
liked, and there is a deathly 
fear that playing around with 
Khrushchev can lead to a 
dictatorship similar .to his 
own . 

* * * 

France 

The dictatorship of Charles 
De Gaulle still exists, but on 
a very shaky basis. His fail- 
ure to end the war in Al- 
geria, with its heavy financial 
and human cost is under- 
mining whatever confidence 
he might have had. The atro- 
cities of his troops against 
the Algerians has shocked 
France. The troops revolt 
rather than leave France. 
The intellectuals collected 
petitions signed by 121 
prominent people who called 
on the soldiers to desert 


rather than take up arms 
against the Algerians. He 
dared not arrest them. He 
did arrest 30 others of the 
“Jeanson” organization who 
were actively collecting 
money to send to Algeria to 
buy guns. Some French in- 
tellectuals are abroad, speak- 
ing in favor of the F.L.N. 
rebels. 

The demand is growing in 
France that he resign and 
restore democracy to France. 

$ * * 

Congo 

The issues in the Congo 
are confused and distorted 
by those who have high fin- 
ancial interests there, or 
who would like to get them. 
It is a situation of planned 
chaos, planned to discourage 
further African indepen- 
dence and to encourage the 
idea that Africans are not 
fit to rule themselves. 

The “breakaway” move- 
ments of rich Katanga pro- 
vince were planned by the 
Belgians in advance to rid 
themselves of responsibility 
for maintaining the poorer 
sections to the west. The 
Russians rushed in with 
everything to gain and noth- 
ing to lose. 

The essential facts are that 
Lumumba was elected by the 
Congolese people. The Bel- 
gians, after exploiting the 
country for years fled with 
all of the wealth, leaving 
oply the problems of self- 
government to the Congo- 
lese. Lumumba, instead of 
relying on the people of the 
Congo, called in the United 
Nations, and paved the path 
of his present unhappy situ- 
ation. 

Who is to blame? The 
Congolese people? Lumum- 
ba? No, it is not the Afri- 
cans who are to blame, but 
the Belgian Imperialist. In 
their entire history or rule 
they permitted only 16 Con- 
golese to get an education 
outside of the Congo. It is 
the United Nations who fails 
to protect the duly elected 
government to function and 
permits alleged “Sesession- 
ist” movements to disrupt 
the country and depose the 
government all in the name 
of “non-intervention in in- 
ternal affairs.” 

»••••••••••••••••••••< 
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• Chained To The Machine 

The newest machine they have added to their 
collection now, chains the worker to the machine. 
They put it in during this year’s model change- 
over. A maintenance man told us about it. 

He said, “A man has to be handcuffed with 
heavy leather straps and the cabled — I'm sure that 
cable is what used to hold up the old welding guns 
— it’s a steel cable that runs from the leather cuff 
up his arms to under his .armpits and comes over 
his shoulders from behind. They say the breaking 
point of this machine is 10 thousandths of a second. 

“I stood there watching so long it’s a wonder 
they didn’t pay me off. You should see how this 
thing cuts, it cuts forward and backwards. 

“It works by electric eyes. The worker puts 
the metal to be cut in the machine. As soon as 
the metal gets into the machine — no buttons need 
to be touched — the machine comes down and cuts. 
This machine works so fast, it isn’t humanly pos- 
sible for the worker to get his hands back out of 
the way before it cuts. They put these cuffs 
around the worker’s wrists and at the point where 
the machine breaks and comes down, his hands 
are automatically jerked out of the way to keep 
him from getting them cut off.” 

He went on to tell us that there was such a 
commotion about this machine that they couldn't 
get anybody to start it off. So the supervisor put 
the cuffs on the foreman. It takes two workers to 
work the machine because the one who is hand- 
cuffed to it doesn’t have room to turn around. He 
only drops the metal into the machine. After they 
ran two or three pieces the foreman begged them 
to turn him loose because he was forced to go 
to the rest room. 

After hearing this one worker said, “This 
sounds worst than the chain gangs in the South*” 
Nobody believes it when you tell them about it. 



AFRICAN PAPER 

(Continued from Page I) 
Government does not move, 
I’m afraid safety valve and 
all will be blown sky-high. 
Wild confusion will follow 
and disorder shall descend 
on us like hail from the blue.” 
Neither white stupidity nor 
white armaments will deter the 
Africans. Ranged against the 
tiny minority with its multi- 
million dollar arms budget, - 
is Kaunda’s United National In- 
dependence Party which has 
just bought a small newspaper, 
AFRICAN LIFE, at what, to 
them, is the crippling price of 
£1,100 — dr about $3,000. 

Appealing to American 
readers for helep, he writes: 
‘“A population of three mil- 
lion, in a country about 290,- 
000 square miles in size, is 
not easy to organize non- 
violently when ranged against 
us are a powerful radio, a 
string of newspapers, and 
well-equipped military and 
police forces. We need the 
support of friends very much 
for this paper to survive.” 

Address contributions to: 

Mr. Kenneth D. Kaunda, 
President 
United National 
Independence Party 
P.O. Box 302 

Lusaka, Northern Rhodesia 
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WHAT WILL BE “GIVEN UP” 

IN NEXT AUTO CONTRACT 

Workers have been discussing an article that app- 
eared in the late Detroit Times by labor writer, Jack 
Crellin. The article ran the head “Auto Workers May 
Lose Cost of Living Bonuses.” There are some different 
opinions about this question. 

Some workers feel that because of the strong opposi- 
tion of the skilled trades, especially tool and die, against 
Reuther, he would be glad to drop the escalator clause 
to get some concessions for the skilled trades men, leav- 
ing the production workers in the dust. 

GROUND WORK LAID BY I.U.E. 

Workers are not surprised that there is some whisp- 
ering going around that in our next contract Reuther 
will be giving up the escalator clause on the pretext 
that it was not a defeat but that he exchanged it for 
something much greater. The ground work for this was 
laid in the defeat of the International Union of Elec* 
tical Workers in their strike against General Electric. 
Doing away with the “cost of living” bonus was one of 
the prime objectives of the company. 

When I read the press reports of the G.E. strike I 
wondered just how far has the labor movement de- 
teriorated? Even before the strike began the company 
made it clear that they did not want any government 
interference. What they meant was they didn’t want 
any mediator saying that both sides can give a little. 
The company was determined not to give anything. 
Before the strike they offered the union a package 
deal with the brazen statement that this is it, take it 
or leave it. 

As soon as the strike began however, G.E. did not 
hesitate to call for the City and State troopers. They 
came using fire hoses and black jacks on the workers. 
In a short period of time some corrupt leaders abandon- 
ed the struggle and forced the workers back with the 
very same contract the company had proposed before 
the strike. 

SENIORITY GAINS AND WAGE GAINS— 

A POOR JOKE 

Jack Grellin pointed out that the U.A.W. represent- 
ing workers in four G.E. plants had agreed to a similar 
contract even before the I.U.E. Also that a spokesman 
for Reuther had said that it was a peculiar circumstance 
which prompted them to abandon the sscalator clause 
at G.E. That contract gains made in such areas as wage 
inequities and seniority more than compensated for the 
swap. 

In auto we have made such seniority gains as the 
company having the right to lay-off workers for five 
days without regard to their seniority. Wage gains — 
another joke. For at least the past five years workers 
have said that the few cents raises we get don’t mean 
a thing because the next day it is taken away. It always 
goes into more taxes, hospital insurances or more union 
dues. 

At the same time we get these few pennies workers 
have to put out double the production. Workers are 
saying to hell with these few pennies. Lets do something 
about these Automation machines and get a seniority 
agreement that means something and a union that will 
give us protection against this inhuman speed-up. That’s 
what we want. 

The union leaders instead come out with some 
fringe benefits and give away all the basic gains the 
workers have won in years past. There won’t be any- 
thing left if they give away in this coming contract as 
much as they did in the last. Some say that Reuther will 
get paid hospital insurance and the same kind of con- 
tract the steelworkers got, but this does not sound too 
good to them since they don’t hear the steelworkers 
yelling about how great their last contract was. 

One worker even went so far as to say he’s willing 
to accept a wage cut if the union would do something 
about Automation’s speed-up, so that when he wakes 
up in the morning he will not feel as tired as when 
he went to bed. 


BE SURE TO READ: 

The Assassination Of Inejiro Asanuma 
Editorial .................. Page 4 
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Kennedy’s ‘New Frontier Cannot 
Cover Up Old Capitalist Crisis 
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The vote is rather a gun, 
pointed at the heads of the 
Democrats, warning them they 
had better change the war poli- 
cies, change the conditions of 
automated production or face 
the consequences of the inde- 
pendent actions of the workers. 
The large Negro vote for Ken- 
nedy is further warning: now 
that you have the power you 
had better stop using the Re- 
publicans as an excuse for hold- 
ing up civil rights legislation. 
Clean your own house of the 
Southern Democrats or face the 
consequences. 

THE CLASS STRUGGLE TO 
COME 

Anyone that does not see the 
Kennedy victory as an ultima- 
tum by workers and the Ne- 
groes to put up or shut up, will 
see it as the struggles unfold 
in the months ahead. 

An important indication of 
the class struggles to come took 
place during the campaign when 
the General Electric Co., open- 
ly participated in an attempt to 
break up a major union. As in 
the days before “the New Deal,” 
the use of strikebreakers, the 
corruption of the local union 
leaders in the Schenectady Lo- 
cal, the company - sponsored 
back-to-work movement all led 
to settling the strike on company 
terms. This was possible only 
because of widespread unem- 
ployment and the steel industry 
operating at 52% of capacity.. 
Kennedy made a big point in 
his campaign speeches to get 
“America moving again” by not 
allowing so basic an industry 
as steel to run only at 52% 
capacity. 

This promise of “full employ- ' 
ment” Reuther used to corral 
the trade unions behind the 
Democrats, While Walter Reu- 
ther exerted no effort to win 

(Continued on Page 8) 


The defeat of the Eisenhower Administration was much greater than the nar- 
row popular margin by which Kennedy won the election would make it appear. For 
this time the Republicans had the support not only of Big Business in general as 
did the Democrats, hut something “new:” a well-heeled, anti-Catholic, massive cam- 
paign that had all the semi-fascists and religious bigots working day and night, in 
and out of church, for the election of Nixon. 

Many a Protestant demagogue 
showed that, if he oppoes Cath- 
olicism, as a “state” religion, 
he is not opposed to a state re- 
legion that Protestantism would 
dominate. 


DEFEAT OF REPUBLICANS 
AND BIGOTRY 


While the “religious issue” 
worked strongly in the rural 
areas to make the farmers for- 
get even the hated polices of 
Ezra Taft Benson that brought 
them to ruin and stick to the 
Republican banner, the over- 
whelming majority in the big 
cities said “No” both to ANY 
state religion and the political 
policies that have once again 
brought on a recession. 


This does not mean that the 
workers voted for the Demo- 
cratic Party which is lead by 
as great reactionaries as the 
Republican Party. They voted 
against the “ins”: against re- 
cession, against discrimination, 
against the “brinkmanship” 
policies, such as the U-2 inci- 
dent, that almost brought them 
to the nuclear holocaust that a 
World War III would signify. 
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AUTOMATION IN THE STEEL MILLS 

Young Workers Say, “ We’ll Be Old Young Men ” 
As Co. “Burns Up” Older Workers’ Lives 


WORKERS FACE NEW TENSIONS 
AND TROUBLES AS SPEED-UP 
INTENSIFIES WITH ’61 MODEL 


Pittsburgh, Penna. — The 
guys in my gang in the 
steel mill, like myself, are 
comparatively young. We 
talk among ourselves about 
our work like guys in any 
job during lunch time and 
when we meet each other. 
And we’ve been doing some 
pretty important thinking 
about our situation. 

We have seen ourselves 
speeded up in our work — have 
seen the whole mill speeded-up. 
With every change we’ve had, 
we just grit our teeth, cuss the 


ELIMINATION 
OF JOBS 
CONTINUE 

PITTSBURGH, Penni — 
Speed-up in the mills is going 
on everyplace the company can 
lay it on the men. The brick- 
layers have had speed-up of 
work thrown at them from 
every side, and a new touch 
has been added at U.S. Steel’s 
Homestead plant. 

This latest move eliminated 
the time involved in erecting 
the scaffolding that bricklayers 
heretofore worked on. As it 
used to be, they would erect 
the scaffolding when they 
reached a height in building 
the furnaces where they 
couldn't place their bricks by 
standing on the floor. As they 
moved up, they added to the 
scaffolding until the furnace 
was finished. And when scaf- 
folding was being increased, the 
men had a chance for a few 
minutes break. 

But no more. Now the com- 
pany has introduced the use 
of a big I-beam mounted on 
a big steel fixture that raises 
and lowers the I-beam to the 
necessary height for the 
bricks to be laid. 

While the company had 


company and then bust our 
guts trying to keep up with the 
work they throw at us. 

We know we can keep up 
the pace only because we are 
still young. But at the rate we 
are burning ourselves up, we’ve 
not got too many more years 
left before we’ll all be old 
young men. 

So far as the company is 
concerned, we also know that 
they don’t give a tinker's damn 
about us. All they want is that 
steel, ho .matter what the cost 
in human lives or values. 
OLDER MEN ARE TARGETS 

We have seen older men, 
with a lot of seniority, who 
have been transferred from 
their regular jobs which have 
been replaced by Automation or 
other practices with absolutely 
no chance at all to work under 
the grinding pace we have to 
put up with. It's not only our 
gang, it's all over the mill. 

Here are these men in their 


earlier eliminated the work of 
men who had previously hauled 
the bricks and mortaT to the 
bricklayers by introducing con- 
veyors which hauled the ma- 
terial and kept the bricklayers 
constantly working (you just 
couldn’t work fast to take a 
break, the faster you worked, 
the faster the conveyor moved), 
at least the men got a break 
when the scaffolding was be- 
ing put up. 

We not only have seen these 
changes. We feel them in our 
tired and weary bones every 
day we work. We see these 
changes, where we have to 
work faster and faster, while 
more and more men are being 
laid off and we are cut back 
to four days a week. 

Every time the company puts 
in a change, we say: “Well, this 
is about it. They just can’t 
do any more to us; they just 
can’t expect more out of us.” 
But they do. 


fifties, have spent their lives 
in the mill, and know more 
about steeel than any produc- 
tion boss or pusher. But these 
men have been burned up when 
it comes to the pace the com- 
pany is trying to get out of the 
men nowadays. 

The company doesn’t “fire” 
these men, but it amounts to 
the same thing. They just as- 
sign him to a gang they know 
he can’t possibly keep up with. 
And it just so happens that the 
boss is going to be watching 
him to see what he (the boss) 
already knows: that the old 
man won’t be able to keep up 
the pace. 

So the boss will go over to 
him and simply tell him he’s 
not keeping up his work and 
the old man will be laid off 
until an opening comes up that 
he can do. And this is prac- 
tically never. 

CHANCES: MINUS ZERO 

We have seen these things 
time and time again, and some- 
times the company doctor gets 
in on the kill, especially if the 
older man tries to object to 
being laid off. A medical ex- 
amination is ordered and some- 
thing wrong is found with the 
old man — if it’s there or not. 
And if you’re laid off for a 
“medical” reason, your chances 
of getting called back or going 
to another job (if you can get 
it) are reduced from zero to 
minus zero. 

We know at the rate we’re 
going we’ll be the “old worker 
before long. We also know 
there is plenty involved in what 
we are thinking. We don’t know 
yet just how to tackle the situa- 
tion, but we do know it’s going 
to take a lot of doing by a lot 
of us to straighten this out. 


Steelworker's Wife 
Glad to Integrate 
White Neighbors 

Pittsburgh — You can tell the 
neighborhoods that are becom- 
ing “integrated” just by driving 
past them. They have “For 
Sale” signs all over. The minute 
a Negro family moves in, the 
whites start moving out. 

They have us pretty well 
boxed in on the Hill by now, 
though. I figure they want to 
keep us all together in one 
spot so they can watch us bet- 
ter. They don’t want us scat- 
tered all around because it 
would be harder to keep track 
of what we’re up to. 

The people I was riding from 
town with in one of the jittery- 
cabs the other day were really 
having a time over it. The jitney 
driver said that if it keeps up 
much longer we’ll have to have 
passes to get into town from 
the Hill. It will be just like 
South Africa. 

* * * 

The colored organizations 
keep saying that colored should 
keep trying to buy into white 
neighborhoods, to break out of 
the all-Negro areas, to keep on 
integrating new neighborhoods, 
and to stop living all bunched 
up together. That’s almost im- 
possible to do anymore. All the 
colored people who had enough 
money to buy a home have al- 
ready bought one, the way I 
figure. The way times are now 
there just aren’t any more 
colored families who can afford 
to buy a home in those neigh- 
borhoods. They charge three 
times as much to Negroes as to 
whites. 

Even so, if I just had enough 
money to do it. I'd love to buy 
a home in one of those really 
nice neighborhoods we some- 
times drive by. I’d be glad to 
integrate some whites, 
i — Steelworker’s Wife 


The Working Day 

By Angela Terrano 

COMPANY IGNORES HEALTH HAZARD 


In a move to rearrange the 
work force to enable closer 
“supervision” the company has 
actually caused a health hazard 
which endangers the “life and 
limb” of the workers. (See M.D. 
on the company doctor, page 
7.) As I have said before com- 
pared to New York electrical 
shops, Detroit shops are models 
of cleanliness. However in all 
cases the most important thing 
for the company is how to get 
the work out and not the lives 
of the people working in the 
shop. 

A TOO COSTLY DIFFERENCE 

The difference of attitude to- 
wards “office help” as com- 
pared to the attitude towards 
the assembly worker has al- 
ways been a little amazing ana 
quite fantastic. Here in this 
small electrical shop it is no 
exception. 

First of all, office workers 
are informed that when they 
go through the shop they are 
not to talk to anybody. Second- 
ly this attitude of the company 
seeps into the people themsel- 
ves for they not only don’t talk 
on the floor but they don’t talk 
to any one “off” the floor 
either. The girls speak often of 
being snubbed by this office 
help at parties, on bowling 
night, etc. Although angry, they 
find it rather funny in the long 
run since the shop workers are 
better paid, produce all the 
money for the company and in 
actuality pay the office workers’ 
salaries. 

But this difference in atti- 
tude becomes something quite 


different when the actual lives 
of the workers are concerned. 
There are 7 or 8 girls that work 
over a number of huge hot 
solder pots. The pots are ap- 
proximately one by two feet 
and a foot deep. This means 
quite a bit of fumes are escap- 
ing. Besides these pots they 
work with a huge tub that is 
filled with a cleaning chemical. 
They also work with other 
strong chemicals in small 
amounts. This is the section for 
the printed circuits. 

Now by right and I think by 
“law” such a work area should 
have some kind of ventilation. 
When the girls saw where they 
were to work they immediately 
asked about it. They were told 
that to put in a ventilation sys- 
tem would cost $1,000 and 
that’s too expensive. 

IS IT COOL ENOUGH GIRLS? 

What added insult to injury 
is that on the coffee line during 
the break period we stood out- 
side the office, next to a huge 
air-conditioning unit. Was that 
for the factory? Of course not, 
it was for the 5 or 6 people that 
work in the office. If the unit 
didn’t cost $1,000, it cost $2,000. 

A couple of the girls have 
already found themselves fall- 
ing asleep from the fumes. 
What is needed before the com- 
pany will do anything is for one 
girl to faint from the fumes 
(this has been an idea they are 
tossing around) or for some 
girl to injure her lungs. Then, 
maybe then, they will install 
the $1,000 ventilation system. 


LOS ANGELES. — Most of 
the discussion at work is not 
about the elections, but about 
the tremendous speed-up tak- 
ing place. In the department 
I work in now, there is no 
change in the automobile me- 
chanically, only in style, but 
they are trying to remove four 
or five men from what they 
had in the force last year. 

Anytime anybody howls or 
goes into a' hole, they do the 
same thing they did last year, 
they merely transfer the work 
to someone else and give him 
another job. They merely 
switch around the jobs. Instead 
of putting on a nut, they will 
take the nut off your operation 
and give you a screw to put on. 
There is a constant shifting all 
day long. 

A man is hired supposedly 
as an unskilled worker and he 
has to have one particular job. 
Maybe during the course of the 
day he might have four or five 

New Speed-Up af Ford, 
Result of Automation 

Detroit — Many workers at 
Ford are sympathetic to the 
union. Many workers helped 
build the union, but they feel 
that the International could do 
a lot if they would straighten 
out themselves and the local 
unions. If the International had 
done that 5 years ago Automa- 
tion wouldn’t be in force in the 
plants today. If the union hadn’t 
been for Automation we would 
not have all those men laid off. 
It seems like they’re only in- 
terested in raising dues now to 
cover for all they lose with so 
many lay offs. 

The union is supposed to send 
a man with the company time- 
study man. This is even writ- 
ten in the contract. But now, 
whatever the company puts on 
the man he has to do. When 
the man can’t do the work they 
tell him the job has a stand- 
ard set for it and he better do 
it. Heck, the union doesn’t know 
anything about it because the 
union man is nowhere around 
when they time-study the job. 

They only have one steward 
for 5 departments on night 
shift and he just can’t be in all 
places at the same time even 
if he wanted to be. He may 
keep the line slowed down until I 
he’s called off to another de- 
partment, and as soon as he 
goes — whoosh! — off goes the 
line speeding up again. 

The company has a tendency 
to speed up the line. Lately 
the foreman comes around and 
says we’re going to work 9 
hours but we never put in that 
hour overtime. They speed-up 
the line and get two hours 
work in one hour. When they 
see they pushed the line so 
fast that they got their pro- 
duction they send us home. We 
haven’t got 9 hours yet. I don’t 
like overtime anyway, I like 8 
hours, that’s enough, but if 
they’re going to work me 9 
hours by getting it out . in 8 
hours I don’t like that at all. 

—Production Worker 


different jobs instead of the 
one he was hired for. It is 

even to the point where the 
union will agree to something 
and the guy who is doing the 
job doesn’t even know that the 
agreement has been made. He 
is not even consulted. It is so 
bad that I have seen people in 
the hole by as much as 15 to 
20 ears. 

The young people are not in- 
tegrated into the work force. 
One man was out sick and 
when he came back he was 
constantly loaned out. Every 
day he has a different job and 
he has to learn it in 15 to 20 
minutes. We used to have 3 
days to learn a new job. He 
was replaced by an extremely 
young worker. That is the 
trend. 

I think that the reason for 
all this looseness and shift- 
ing around is that the rumors 
of a big lay cff coming are 
true. The talk is that there 
will probably be about two 
more weeks of production. 
They said that in October 
there was going to bj some- 
thing like 5,000 people taken 
out of the Chrysler system 
throughout the country. 
Three years ago Chrysler had 
over 200,000 workers. Now 
they have 65,000. Of these 
65,000 they are going to lay 
off 5,000. 

Work Without 
A Foreman 

DETROIT. — It would be won- 
derful if the workers could do 
away with the foremen in the 
plants. You can work by your- 
self. I’ve worked in factories, 
and without a foreman being 
on me, too. When I first start- 
ed to work in the plant, 1 was 
working with a man and they 
didn’t have af foreman for 
months, they were trying to 
get this man to learn to be 
one. 1 told him I didn’t see 
why we needed one, and he 
said they needed one to report 
when people didn’t work. I 
told him people aren’t like that, 
when you’re at work, you can’t 
just stand there. He said when 
they made him one he’d take 
me with him wherever he 
went. I said fine. 

They made him foreman next 
month and he carried me every- 
where he went. I didn’t have 
to work so hard. After about 2 
months they changed foremen. 
They used to change them 
around every once in a while 
to see which one would make 
a group do more work. The 
new foreman just stood up over 
me as if he were going to make 
me do some hard work. I told 
him he might as well move 
because I wasn’t going to do 
any more for him than I was 
doing before. He said if I 
didn’t he’d just send me on 
back to the other man. I said 
that would be fine. And that’s 
how I got out from under him. 

If you didn't have foremen 
around, the factory would still 
go on and it would work a lot 
better and not so many people 
would be killed. 
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BRITISH LABOUR NEWS 

WRITTEN AND EDITED BY MEMBERS AND FRIENDS OF THE BRITISH COMMITTEES 


Who Reads 
News & Letters? 

At the Committee meet- 
ing last night, a young 
friend from a big electrical 
company in East London re- 
marked on the experiences 
he has had in getting News 
& Letters read in his works. 

He was followed by a 
Committee Member from 
Fords who said that his 
fellow motor workers took 
copies like hotcakes. Many 
workers appreciate that 
what is happening to the 
American auto workers to- 
day can happen to the Brit- 
ish car workers tomorrow. 
He told of at least one copy 
which passed from hand to 
hand down one entire line. 

Another Ford worker 
took his copy home, gave 
it to his wife (who works 
at the same electrical 
firm at the first speaker), 
and it went the entire 
round of the female sec- 
tion! 

* * * 

What happens to your 
copy? This is your paper. 
To the extent that readers 
write in, it tries to mirror 
their lives, hopes and fears. 
In so doing it shows in prac- 
tice that the working people 
are both the source and the 
instrument for the New 
Society which their deepest 
aspirations reflect — in 
which all, to a man shall be 
free to decide their own 
destinies. 

Only such a paper can 
discover and broadcast what 
the workers really think. 
That is what is NEW about 
News & Letters. The work- 
ers write and take part in 
the editing committees on 
a free and equal basis. 

There is a place waiting 
for you if you will take up 
this challenge. 

-—Committee Member 
London 


Rank and File Conference 
Is Called for Jan . 29 ? 1961 


Polaris Bases on the Clyde 
Coincide With Bureaucratic 
Crackdown on the Ranks 


THE SAME DAY that 30 men , 
and women were let out of jails 
after 6 months imprisonment — 
including a 71-year old nurse 
from East London — for demon- 
strating against the atomic 
weapons plant at Foulness, 
Essex, the Tory government 
revealed a secret agreement to 
base American H-rocket sub- 
marines in a Scottish loch 30 
miles off Glasgow. 

THAT DAY, TOO, following 
the Trades Unions Congress 
decision, as reported on this 
page last month, to elamp 
down on rank-&-file industrial 
movements, the A.F.U. haul- 
ed up, for questioning, Bro. 
George Wake, Steward at 
Barking Power Station. Bro. 
Wake took a' leading part in 
the unofficial meeting of 
stewards in the nationalised 
electricity supply industry 
some weeks ago, in defiance 
of union instructions. 

ALSO THAT DAY, the T.U. 
group (nearly 100 strong) of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party, 
heavily voted down its Vice- 
Chairman, Fred Lee, and Ness 
Edwards, and Walter Padley 
(U.S.D.A.W.) in its annual elec- 
tion of officers. They were anti- 
Gaitskell. Pro-Gaitskell men 
took their places. Bro. Lee got 
about 11 votes. 

The Tory government and 
its backers in the Labour and 
T.U. leaderships are moving 
to confuse and demoralise the 
growing tide of apprehension 
among the rang-&-file at the 
inevitable consequences of 
their war policy. 

Macmillan’s Polaris announce- 
ment shocked one Labour M.P. 
from Scotland, who demanded a 
Scottish plebiscite. This hot 
potato was thrown back adroit- 
ly with the remark that the P.M. 
would ‘’hesitate to even take a 
plebiscite of the Party opposite.” 
As though to reveal the agree- 
ment of the bulk of Labour 


MPs with the Tory line, Gait- 
skell, and Callaghan at his side, 
made no protest at all. 

The Communists and their 
Trotskyist fellow-travellers, 
busy leading petitions to our 
“leaders” and bleating “co-ex- 
istence," minimise the growing 
war danger. 

The whole people, including 
babies and old age-pensioners, 
are confronted with a united 
conspiracy of their “leaders.” 


ILFORD, Essex — There was 
recently a one-day token strike 
by inspection personnel of the 
Plessey Co. here. The cause was 
rather unusual. 

There are 4 sections of “In- 
spection”: Inspectors, Male and 
Female; Viewers, Male and Fe- 
male. 

Approximately 5 years ago, a 
grading scheme was inaugu- 
rated laying down specific rates 
of pay and qualifications for 
the various grades of the 4 sec- 
tions. 

Several months ago, after 
some agitation from various de- 
partments around the firm, the 
Negotiating Committee of the 
Plessey Joint Shop Stewards 
Committee approached the man- 
agement with the view of over- 
hauling this scheme. 

After about 6 months, the 
scheme for all grades, with the 
exception of all grades of Fe- 
male Viewers, was improved to 
the extent of better rates of 
pay, bigger differentials be- 
tween grades, and more clear- 
ly defined qualifications. 

With regard to Female 
Viewers, management would 
not budge. They maintained 
that the old scheme was ade- 
quate. They did, however, 
offer an extremely small in- 
crement in pay which did not 


LONDON— Hard on the heels 
of the T.U.C. decision to move 
against militants in the factor- 
ies and building sites (as re- 
ported on this page last month) 
a varied group of rank-and-file 
militants have set up a Liaison 
Committee to win wide rank- 
and-file support for an all-day 
eonfemce at Denison House, 
or January 29, 1961. 

In its preliminary appeal 
for sponsors, the group points 


embrace all Viewers. This was 
turned down without hesita- 
tion. 

A DEADLOCK was reached, 
and after more than a month 
had passed, a mass meeting of 
all Inspection was called. This 
meeting was well attended, 
even by many of the “Nons” 
(Inspection is far from 100 per 
cent unionised). 

The unanimous decision of 
the meeting was: “Whilst ac- 
cepting in principle the im- 
provements for Inspection, 
they could not be accepted 
until 2d per hour was award- 
ed to Female Viewers. In the 
event of not receiving a fav- 
ourable answer in one week. 
Inspection would withdraw 
their labour for one day.” 

THIS STEP had to be taken. 
Support from Trade Union 
members and “Nons” was tre- 
mendous. 

Surely this stoppage was in 
some ways unique — in that so 
many men show themselves 
willing to lose pay, and refuse 
to accept their own improve- 
ments until a comparatively 
small number of women can re- 
ceive benefit also. 

We now hope for a settlement 
without having to resort to 
further action. 

— Shop Steward 


out that hours of work are 
increasing at the same time 
as the officials “ask” for a 
40-hour week. Men over 21 
work an average of 48V& 
hours, today, an increase of 
2 hours since 1958. 

* * * 

OVERTIME is forced on the 
workers trying to keep pace 
with the high cost of living, yet 
there has been no major in- 
crease in basic rates in the last 
2 years. 

The Lo.’ don News & Letters 
Committee is represented on 
the Liaison Committee, which 
aads that a permanent rank- 
and-file movement for demo- 
cratic control of the unions by 
the workers must be developed, 
which will advocate (1) peri- 
odic election of all officials, 
without voting powers on pol- 
icy; the right of recall; salaries 
of aT officials to he in line with 
the average earnings of the 
workers they represent; and (2) 
an increase in the scope and 
power of the trades councils. 

Groups of workers on the 
job and in the unio \ branches, 
and interested indiyidual 
trades unionists, can make 
their views effective even be- 
fore the Conference, and at- 
t e n d the meetings of the 
Liaison Committee, if they 
write for credentials to the 
Hon. Secretary, Industrial 
Conference Liaison Commit- 
tee, 6 Endsleigh St., London, 
WC.l (EUSton 5501). 

Significantly, the Trotskyists 
refuse to be associated with the 
movement, while the “Daily 
Worker” refused to accept any 
advertising for the Conference. 
Please write for publicity ma- 
terial and make the Conference 
known to your mates. 

— London Committee Member 


Plant- Wide Solidarity 


Ford Workers Protest Cheap Labour Deal 


Protesf Strike 

By now you may have 
heard that Ford workers 
went on strike in protest 
against the Hale wood 
“cheap labour” project in 
Lancashire, hundreds of 
miles away. 

In making this protest 
we feel that few strikes 
have been more justified. 
If the management suc- 
ceed in their plan they 
could hold a pistol not 
only to Dagenham’s Ford 
workers, but to every 
worker and firm in S. W. 
Essex dependent on Ford 
trade. 

They could transfer all 
production to Halewood, 
keeping a skeleton mainte- 
nance staff at Dagenham. 
This could render all S. W. 
Essex a depressed area, with 
30-40,000 Ford workers un- 
employed, and Lord knows 
how many from supplying 
firms and industries. 

Even the Halewood plant 
would be haphazard for reg- 
ular employment. 
-—Committee Member, Fords 

On The Dole 

Just before the one-day 
token strike, a Ford shop 
stewards delegation went 
to Liverpool to see the un- 


ion district offices con- 
cerned. The N.U.G.M.W. 
District Officer promised 
to try to repudiate the 
agreement, as he did not 
know of the Ford Nation- 
al Agreement. 

The A.E.U. District Of- 
ficers were rather shocked 
that the National Commit- 
tee had blessed their ac- 
tion without telling them 
of the Ford N.J.I.C. 

You will have heard of the 
magnanimous award granted 
the Ford workers: 3d. per 
hour. If they gave 3s. per 
hour they would still rake 
in £20 million per year 
profit! 

Although most men were 
ready to go home when the 
award was announced, on 
the advice from the shop 
stewards the men worked. 
We were all shaken when 
we heard that the major- 
ity of the shop stewards 
had accepted as substan- 
tial the 3d. per hour. 

Most departments of Fords 
are on flat time, and a 
shorter working week threat- 
ens. One of the men remark- 
ed that Standard’s workers 
have a 25-hour week; al- 
though they are mostly piece 
workers, even if they keep 
to their normal speeds, their 
25-hour wages, plus unem- 


ployment pay, brings them 
down to Ford full week lev- 
els. 

Thus, they get £11 — 10s. 
— Od. for 25 hours; plus 3 
days’ dole, which comes to 
£2 for married men, or a 
total of £ 13-10s-0d per 
week. I think the same can 
be said of other car firms, 
so great is the difference in 
wage levels. 

— Ford Correspondent, 
Dagenham 

* * * 

Two Faces 

We all know that Fords 
have Alfred Knepps’ idea of 
human society — that is, that 
every worker should be eter- 
nally grateful that they are 
allowed to work in the share- 
holders’ factory. But I won- 
der what sort of people the 
management think we are — 
that we would meekly accept 
economic and industrial sui- 
cide? 

They have warned the 
workers that any “unoffi- 
cial” action will be a 
breach of the procedure 
agreement. 

The shop stewards have 
replied that the management 
have been the first to break 
the agreement. Their leaflet 
explained that the separate 
agreement signed for the 
proposed Halewood plant at 


Liverpool broke the agree- 
ment signed by the 22 unions 
on 14th August, 1958 “regu- 
lating the conditions of em- 
ployment for Adult Hourly- 
Paid Operatives of the Com- 
pany and its U.K. subsid- 
iaries.” 

The A.E.U. members are 
dealing with their side of 
the problem as an internal 
union matter. Carron, Presi- 
dent of the A.E.U., who ap- 
proved the Liverpool Dis- 
trict Officers’ action in nego- 
tiating with the Company, is 
also Chairman of the British 
Productivity Council. Used 
to wearing two faces and in 
saving both, he’ll most prob- 
ably ride the storm. 

— A.E.U. Member, Fords 
* * * 

Stewards Convene 

Ford Motor Company 
Stewards at Dagenham have 
called a National Conference 
of Stewards from all Ford 
plants to discuss claims and 
activity for 1961. 

Their statement asks: 
“After the magnificent 
show of strength by the 
Ford workers, many of our 
members are now asking 
why; when we aimed so 
high, did the shop stew- 
ards accept the miserable 
wagh award of September 
12 ? 


“The total estimated profit 
for 1960 would ... be £37,- 
300,000, an increase on the 
£34 million for 1959. 

The total estimated profit 
for 1960 would therefore be 
£37,300,000, an increase on 
the £34 million for 1959. 

The stewards’ statement 
adds that the increases in 
production already achieved 
by major expansion schemes 
. need to be matched by 
the shortening of the work- 
ing week, etc., not by work- 
ing almost two weeks in 
one ...” 
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Editorial 

Inejiro Asanuma’s Assassination 

The young assassin who twice thrust a samurai 
deep into the heart of the popular Japanese Socialist 
leader, Inejiro Asanuma, was not just an “individual 
fanatic.” A madman he was, but a madman of an or- 
ganized terrorist movement inspired by the highest rul- 
ing circles in Japan. The laxness of the prison guards 
that allowed this murderer to committ suicide is proof 
of the fact that the powers that be were determined that 
the great masses of people do not learn from an open 
trial this terrorist’s organized connections, including the 
Inspiration trom the rulers of corporate-capitalistic 
Japan in close military alliance with the United States. 

Responsibility of American Military Brass 

No diplomatic condolences sent by Eisenhower to 
the widow of Asanuma will hide the following facts 
either from the Japanese people or the American: 1) 
defeat in World War II would have certainly spelled out 
the downfall of Emperor Hirohito, and all the military 
semi-feudal superstructure of that capitalistic corporate 
state, had it not been for the action of the American 
Government, through General MacArthur, to save him as 
A bulwark against the revolutionary ferment in Japan 
itself. 2) The small terroristic group trying to cause in- 
cidents during the great mass demonstration against 
the military pact with the United States, the very count- 
ry that had dropped the A-bomb on Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki, draped itself in an American flag. 3) The disciplined 
and highly political behavior of the overwhelming 
masses of Japanese youth demonstrating against Eisen- 
hower’s projected trip to their country did not injure 
a single American, though it was in their power to 
do so. 

Independence of Japanese Mass Movement 

Finally, despite the slander of the American Ad- 
ministration that these demonstrations were Commu- 
nist-led, the spontaneous demonstrations showed their 
independence from both poles of world capital — Russia 
or America. While the communist Party of Japan is an 
insignificantily small organization, the growth of the 
mass Socialist Party of Japan all through the military 
occupation, and presently during acts of hooliganism, 
including murder, will first show itself in the current 
elections. 

On the other hand, the act of murder and madness 
shows the desperation of the rulers before the unsolved 
problems of a capitalistic Japan and the spontaneous 
and ever growing movement against conditions of labor 
and unemployment in Japan and its military alliances 
which are preparing for yet one more war. 

The American people share none of the views of 
their own rulers on the question of “East vs. West,” 
military occupation or the continued exploitation of 
the working people for purposes of profit or war. This 
is proven by even so simple a fact as the great increase 
of inter-marriage between Japanese and Americans. 

The American working people followed closely, 
through their TV screens, die great demonstrations of 
the Japanese people both against the Kishi Government 
and the American Military Pact because they them- 
selves are as strongly opposed to preparations for nu- 
clear holocaust. The deep anti-war sentiments in the 
U.S. is something that none of the candidates running 
for election here could disregard, and the winner, Ken- 
nedy, is the one who promised “peace not only for you 
and me but for generations.” 

Asanuma's Death — A Deep Loss 

In Japan, last month the fascist struck in a terrorist 
killing and the deep loss to the Socialist movement in 
the death of Asanuma is felt also by News & Letters. 
We are fully confident, however, that the self-activity 
of the masses of Japan will rise to the challenge that 
the reactionary forces have thrown by this dastardly 
and cowardly act. Far from there being any retreat this 
is the turning point in the movement of the Japanese 
people. 
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ON THE ELECTIONS 

Nixon sure gave me a good 
laugh with one of his com- 
mercials. It is just a shame 
that it was a bit tragic also. 

His campaign to get the 
worker’s vote went some- 
thing like this: to prove that 
you never had it so good just 
look at your pay check. 

Was he kidding? What 
paycheck? 

Unemployed 6 Months 
Detroit 

* * * 

There are 8 other women 
besides myself at our bench 
at work. Three of them are 
unmarried and supporting 
themselves. Four of the 
other 6 have husbands who 
have been out of work from 
one year to two months. The 
way things are I guess we 
should consider ourselves 
very lucky, but the election 
campaign of Nixon was like 
the straw that broke the 
camel’s back. One woman 
said that every time he got 
on TV and said “You never 
had it so good,” she felt like 
throwing her shoe at him.’* 
One of the Four 
Detroit 

* * * 

A Republican party work- 
er was in our neighborhood 
trying to find out how the 
Negro people felt about both 
the Republicans and the 
Democrats. 

I told him I didn’t give a 
dam about either of them. 

Unemployed Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

A lot of people thought 
that if the right party got in 
all our problems would he 
over. They’re dreaming. The 
day after the elections were 
over we had just as many 
problems as the day before. 

Super Market Clerk 
Detroit 

* * * 

I’m glad the working class 
of people voted against the 
bosses’ class, anyhow. 

Woman Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

The thing that struck me 
about the whole campaign 
was the anti-labor stand of 
both candidates. To me, the 
way G.E. acted in the strike 
during the campaign was a 
direct result of this. I feel 
that Nixon and 'Kennedy 
made it so clear that they 
were both against labor that 
G.E. wasn’t afraid of either 
one and figured they could 
do whatever they wanted to. 

A. T. 
Detroit 

* * * 

Did you notice the effect 
of the arrogant intervention 
of the three American-born 
and educated Catholic bish- 
ops in the national elections 
of Puerto Rico? The two 
pastoral letters which op- 
posed the re-election of 
Democratic Party Governor 
Luis Munos Marin, himself 
a Catholic but one who op- 
poses interference of the 
Church in political matters, 
won Marin the election by a 
landslide. Not only that, but 
the Catholic Action Party, 
approved by these Bishops, 
won so few votes in Puerto 
Rico, which is overwhelm- 
ingly Catholic, that it is 
now disqualified as a poli- 
tical party. Hurrah and 
hallelujah! 

“The Gadfly” 
Boston, Mass. 


I was glad to see that the 
American people didn’t ; let 
Kennedy’s religion de- 
feat him. It is a sign of their 
maturity, I feel sure. 

Exchange Student 
Detroit 

* * * 

It gives you a turn to 
think that Johnson might be 
President if anything hap- 
pened to Kennedy now. Even 
so, I’d rather have him than 
Lodge. So far as I can see 
Lodge has acted politically 
throughout his career to fos- 
ter his own personal gains — 
for example, he owns stock 
in Arabian Oil and that more 
than anything else governed 
his actions in Mid-East af- 
fairs. 

I honestly believe that at 
this point the best choice for 
a President was a guy so 
independently rich that he 
doesn’t have to worry about 
horse-trades like that. 

Medical Student 
Detroit 

* * * 

I didn’t hear much talk in 
the shop about the election. 
But I heard a lot of talk 
about Castro. Workers know 
what Batista was and credit 
Castro with getting rid °f 
him. I even heard a lot of 
guys saying that they’d soon- 
er vote for Castro for Presi- 
dent of the U.S. than for 
Kennedy or Nixon. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

“I’m only glad Kennedy 
won because Nixon scared 
me. When Nixon and Ike 
stood up and said that you 
can’t criticize the U. S., it 
sounded too much like fas- 
cism to suit me. 

Woman Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

"WORKERS BATTLE 
AUTOMATION " 

Automation to me is just 
another word for continuous 
speed-up. Every man who 
works af job knows what he 
! can do in 8 hours at a 
steady pace. But at a higher 
pace he may fall apart. With 
Automation the pace is high- 
er every day. 

It isn’t “Automation'' 
that the working man is 
fighting against. It’s the 
speed-up, the continuous 
speed-np that they have 
made equivalent to Auto- 
matical. 

Steelworker 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

♦ * * 

The older guys, the men in 
their 40’s and 50’s — I just 
don’t know how they can 
take it. I’m a young man 
compared to them, but I 
know that if things don’t 
change. I’ll never see my 
40’s or 50’s. The pace is just 
too much to take. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

I always wondered Where 
Automation will lead to? It 
just keeps on eliminating 
jobs yeafr after year. Is there 
a stopping point? Or is it 
beyond the control of the 
working-class of people? 

It isn’t just the men al- 
ready working who have 
been thrown out of work. 
Consider how many young 
people are leaving school 
every year to add their num- 
bers to the unemployed. 
Where can they hope to find 
jobs? 

I want to read your pam- 
phlet to see if it wilt help 


to find the answers. If it 
does, every working man 
should read it. 

Unemployed Steelworker 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

EDITOR’S NOTE: See ad 
on Page 1. 

* * * 

In our shop we had a chief 
steward and a spokesman 
(what they used to call a line 
steward). One day the com- 
pany called them to the of- 
fice to see how they could 
get more production out of 
the men on the line. 

We had our own meeting 
downstairs while they were 
upstairs and we decided not 
to give them a piece more 
than we had been giving. In 
fact, we even cut down. To 
me that proves that when 
the men get together they 
can do whatever they want 
to. 

We know automation is 
here to stay, but we have to 
find something to compen- 
sate for what it is doing to 
the men. I feel that “News 
and Letters” should be dis- 
tributed around the plant to 
give the men ideas they can 
read and then come up with 
something to solve this. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

They call automation prog- 
ress but I find you have to 
ask what progress is. Build- 
ing up production, but tear- 
ing down human beings is 
no progress to me. But no 
matter what problems we 
face in the shop I am con- 
vinced that if it is left up to 
the workers, if they just get 
together on it, they can solve 
it. 

Interested 

Detroit 

* * * 

I really think that the 
only reason the world has 
progressed as far as it has 
is because somebody took 
the time to put down his 
ideas to make the world see 
itself in a new and different 
light. 

New Reader 
Detroit 

♦ * * 

THE NEGRO STRUGGLE 

Khrushchev really spoke 
the truth when he spoke 
about how Negroes are treat- 
ed in America. I went along 
with the things he said, but 
I don’t go along with the 
things he does. It’s ail’ a big 
sham. They’re trying to fool 
the world, but the world is 
getting too wise for them. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

I started working at Ford 
in ’46 and I’ve been able to 
see pretty well in those 
years just how the Negro is 
treated. 

The only Negro foremen 
they have are in the foundry, 
where you have to pick up 
a shovel and haul sand. In 
the machine shop, where 
you’re supposed to be 
“smart,” there’s not one. 
They used to have one, and 
he had to have a college de- 
gree to qualify. Any dumb 
guy off the street could 
learn the job he does in a 
few days, but he had to have 
a college education first. 
Even then, he was the first 
one to get bumped off the 
job the first chance they 
had. 

I’ve seen whites who could 
not even write in manage- 
ment jobs. If a guy is dumb, 
but white, they’ll send him 
to school every night to be- 
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come a boss. But if a Negro 
has a college degree, he still 
can’t get ahead. 

Ford Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

They want to blast China 
and win the Congo, but when 
Khrushchev said that the 
Negro didn’t have freedom 
right here, it sure cut deep. 
It’s hard to take, so many of 
the things he said were true. 
It hurt America. Those neu- 
tral nations — they’re think- 
ing about these things. 

Negro Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

WAR AND PEACE 

I just can’t figure out why 
the U.S. doesn’t want Red 
China seated. It can’t be any 
worse than Russia itself and 
yet the U. S. doesn’t argue 
about Russia being seated. 
It must be something else. 
Maybe it’s because they’re 
afraid China will be the next 
battleground. I read that 
China isn’t as afraid of war 
as Russia or the U.S. because 
even if they killed half of all 
of China they’d still have 
enough to make a beautiful 
future for themselves. Isn’t 
that some future to call 
“beautiful”! 

They may not be scared, 
even though I can’t conceive 
of that. But I am. Cuba is 
too close to the U. S. to suit 
me, now that Russia has a 
good base there. I keep won- 
dering whether the Naval 
Base there will be the spark 
that sets off the next war. 
And what will be left if a 
war does start? 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

They have the whole world 
divided into pieces — two 
Koreas, two Germanys, two 
of this and two of that. I’m 
for a world in peace, not the 
world in pieces. 

High School Student 
Detroit 

* * * 

I didn’t feel any panic 
over both sides just having 
the bomb. I felt that so long 
as both sides kept saying the 
bomb meant annihilation for 
everybody there was a good 
chance neither would throw 
it. But what is truly fright- 
ening is to hear these stu- 
died reports on how we can 
survive the H-bomb. 

I heard one that had it 
down to how many minutes 
warning the rest of the 
country might have if a 
bomb dropped and killed off 
a few million in another 
part of the country. How 
deep the shelter would have 
to be, and how many days 
you would have to stay 
down there, and how you 
would have to calculate all 
these things from some 
tables they had. It sent shud- 
ders through me. 

The minute they start 
fooling around with the idea 
that somebody might sur- 
vive, is to me the minute 
they will stop being afraid 
to push the button. 

Scientist 
New York 

★ * * 

THE WORKING DAY 

There have been a lot of 
editorials about the Detroit 
Times suddenly selling out 
during the night on Nov. 7. 
Most of them were senti- 
mental about “a great news- 
paper passing.” But the only 
one that made any sense to 
me was the editorial that 
tried to bring to light the 


thoughts of the 1400 people 
who received a telegram at 

3 a. m. to tell them they were 
thrown out of a job. 

But there are still one or 
two thoughts that haven’t 
been brought out. The news- 
paper pressmen were having 
trouble with their contract 
recently. The Union voted 
for a strike sanction at the 
time that the presidential 
election was coming on, and 
the Detroit Auto Show was 
about to be held. 

Now suppose the Press- 
men’s Union, Local 13, hadn’t 
gone along as they did to 
try to get the contract sign- 
ed, but had shut down pub- 
lication at the very time that 
the dailies were expecting 
the enormous revenues from 
all that extra advertising. 
Don’t you suppose the papers 
would have tried to smear 
this Local by blaming it for 
closing the Times - although 
it was going to fold anyway? 
I think so. 

The other thought that 
runs through my mind is the 
unfairness of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Law which says that men 
of this Union cannot quit in 
such numbers that would 
hamper production. If this 
had happened, the publisher 
of the paper could, and I be- 
lieve most probably would 
have sued the Locals involv- 
ed for amounts running 
into millions of dollars with 
a view to breaking the 
Union. But when the Times 
shuts down and throws hun- 
dreds out of work, the law 
doesn’t say a thing. Is this 
fair? 

In fact, at the present 
time, one of the Detroit Met- 
ropolitan papers has a suit 
pending against one of the 
Local Unions because the 
men protested by stopping 
the paper. They walked out 
after the paper continued to 
ignore a warning from the 
Union against unfair labor 
practices. 

Union Pressman 

Detroit 
* * * 

They called my husband 
back to work. He only works 

4 days but that is better 
than no days at all. They 
work the Hell out of him. 
Excuse the expression, but 
it’s really a shame. 

They are just trying to see 
how much work they can get 
done with a few men. You 
know, it’s shameful for a 
man to go to work and come 
home so tired that when he 
gets up the next morning to 
go to work again he looks 
like he just got home from 
work and feels like it, too. 
They are so tired. If they 
Worked them more than 4 
days, I don’t believe the men 
could take it. They need the 
other 3 days to rest to be in 
shape to do the 4 days of 
work. 

Steelworker’s Wife 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
* * * 

They treat the men had, 
but the women have it even 
worse. They put a woman on 
one job in our shop and she 
did her best to keep up but 
she just couldn’t do it, so 
they sent her home. Right 
after she left, they put two 
men on it and even the two 
of them together couldn’t 
keep it up. Everybody knew 
they just had done it to get 
rid of the woman because 
they didn’t want her, but no- 
body had realized they’d be 
that sneaky about it. 

The only thing that sur- 


prised me was that I didn’t 
realize they were still pull- 
ing that stuff, and getting 
away with it, but they are. 

Ford Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

They are laying off men at 
the mines hundreds at a 
time. My brother was lucky 
to get on at a limestone 
quarry near here. He scales 
the mine roof and blasts 
rock for the men to load the 
next day, but he’d rather be 
working at the mine. It’s 
just awful to think of all 
the men who are out of 
work. I keep hoping that 
now, after the election things 
may pick up. 

Working Woman 
West Virginia 
* * * 

THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 

The Internal Revenue de- 
partment considers the col- 
lection of taxes more im- 
portant than the life of a 
child. 

My child was very ill with 
the flu. Yet the government 
insisted that I pay a tax, 
which is too much in the 
first place, before I take care 
of my child’s medical needs. 
The government threatened 
to garnishee my husband’s 
eheck if the tax were not 
paid immediately. 

I made a trip, which took 
a complete day, to explain 
that my child was very ill, 
that I was expecting another 
child and would appreciate 
a delay on paying this tax. 
But these human requests 
are not important to them. 

New Reader 
Los Angeles 
♦ * * 

FROM BRITAIN 
The Labour Party 
Since Scarborough 

This crisis began, more or 
less, when Bevan resigned 
over Health Service charges, 
when the Right Wing began 
again to destroy socialist 
principles. This H-bomb vote 
has merely brought things 
to a head. I should like to 
see the Right Wing resign 
... If they stay in the L.P., 
or are not decisively defeat- 
ed, I agree that the L.P. as 
a socialist movement will be 
useless. About 30 to 40 were 
at my ward meeting. Most 
were mute. 

Veteran 
E. London 

« * * 

The L.P. is seriously short 
of socialists. What they get, 
they soon lumber with work. 
Some wards are more like 
mothers’ meetings than so- 
cialist assemblies! 

L.P. Member 
Chadwell Heath 
• * * 

What is the central issue 
of political policy for re- 

volutionaries today? I am 
sure that it is the withdraw- 
al of all foreign troops from 
Europe. What do you think 
it is? 

There is a shocking 
danger in front of us. 

Plenty of decent left-wing- 
ers in this country are do- 
ing a Castro and falling 
into the arms of Khrush- 
chev. 

This has got to be stopped. 
The only way to do it is to 
work out a start to a thor- 
ough revolutionary pro- 
gramme for Europe in order 
to demonstrate that the an- 
swer to one power bloc is 
not its hostile 'twin. 

L.P. Teacher 
Cambridge 


TWO WORLDS 

By Raya Dunayevskaya, author of 
MARXISM AND FREEDOM 

RUSSIA’S CHANGING ROLE IN AFRICA 

Khrushchev's spectacular performance at the U.N. 
as “protector” of the struggles for freedom in Africa 
must be seen in the light of Russia’s military, economic 
and scientific prowess. Tire American Government has 
yet to learn from Dulles’ arrogant junking of the 
Aswan Dam aid and Russia’s taking over financial re- 
sponsibility that Russia is no 10th rate power and 
America is not the only “real” world power. Nor can 
any illumination be gotten from whether the old radicals 
or the new ones like Castro who have swallowed whole 
Russia’s claim to being “the first power.” Africa has not, 
and it is Africa that has been declared the new battle- 
ground. To understand the new stage in the Cold War 
we must turn to Russia’s changing policies there. 

Up until 1953-54 Russia showed very little interest 
in Africa. In the midst of World War II its African 
specialists from among the West Indian Communists, 
like George Padmore, had broken with the Communist 
International because war had created the possibility for 
some African countries to gain national independence 
“on their own,” Padmore aligned himself with Nkru- 
mah. Russian Communists dismissed Nkrumah as a “na- 
tionalist stooge for British imperialism.” The same held 
true of their view of the African freedom fighters in 
French West Africa. 

“The Sweet Smell of Success” Makes 
Khrushchev Run a Jagged Line 

Nothing, however, succeeds like success. As the 
various African nationalist movements either won their 
freedom or were in the process of winning it, Russia 
began to sing a different tune. First, however, it walked 
quite gingerly. When it began to participate in the tech- 
nical aid programs to the Afro-Asian world, it was, more 
or less, within the context of the U.N. That is to say, 
as the Big Brother aiding the little fellow not because 
he thought “the little one” of great aid in meeting the 
challenge of the Western Goliath, but because its neu- 
tralism in the struggle between East and West would 
leave Big Brother free for the decisive battle in Europe. 

There was some change in 1956 when, at the 20th 
Congress of the Russian Communist Party, Mikoyan be- 
rated the lag between African studies in Russia and 
African realities. But when De Gaulle, in coming to 
power, criticized NATO, Khrushchev rushed to his side 
to assure him he understood his “position in Algeria.” 
The Communist Parties were ordered to stop their flir- 
tations with the nationalist rebels. 

Table Thumping — Khrushchev’s New Sign 

The story is a very different one now. It has come 
to a climax in the Congo. It is this which brought 
Khrushchev to New York. Lest anyone think table 
thumping brings “defeats,” he better reread Khrush- 
chev’s calculatedly “freedom loving” speech at the U.N.: 

“Ours is the age of the struggle for freedom . . . Stormy 
developments have flared up on the African continent. The young 
Republic of the Congo on the third day after the proclamation 
of her independence fell victim to aggression . Raw materials 
for nuclear weapons — uranium, cobalt, titanium, cheap labor — 
that is what the monopolists are afraid of losing in the Congo 
. . . Colonialism should be done away with . . . Who can say 
that French mothers whose children are dying in the fields of 
Algeria are less unfortunate than the Algerian mothers who bury 
their sons in their own lands.” 

A Declaration of War 

Of course Russia is as interested in the uranium 
mines in Katanga as Belgium and America and the U.N. 
But, for the moment, Khrushchev has achieved exactly 
what he set out to do: on the day 13 newly-independent 
African states joined, he dominated the U.N. and at the 
same time separated himself from ITS policies. Under 
the banner of peace and “total disarmament,” he de- 
clared war on the U.S. and the U.N. and “colonialism.” 

Those who think that this has not opened many 
doors in Africa that have not previously been opened 
to Russia, or that Russia’s butchery of the Hungarian 
Revolution will make the African accept American 
“democracy” so openly aligned to the existing colonial- 
ism on the African continent, are blind entirely to the 
tidal struggle for freedom in Africa. There is no doubt 
whatever now that everything — from the abstract decla- 
rations for freedom to the detailed figures on the rate of 
economic growth in Russia under State Plans as against 
that under private capitalism; yes, and even table 
thumping as a sign of opposition to “colonialism”-— will 
flood the African continent. It will not be long before 
a School of Africanists is established in Russia, and the 
Russian technicians in Africa are armed not only with 
economic aid but the usurped banner of Marxist libera- 
tion. 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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Thinking It Out 

By Robert EHery 

AUTOMATION ON THE WATERFRONT 


Next month the West Coast 
members of the International 
Longshoreman's and Ware- 
houseman’s Union, headed by 
Harry Bridges will be asked to 
ratify a contract that would 
spell the end of jobs for the 
majority of the membership 
and worsen the conditions of 
work for those who remain on 
the waterfront. 

On October 10th, the Pacific 
Maritime Association, the or- 
ganization of shipping and 
warehouse employers, contract- 
ed to pay the I.L.W.U., $29 mil- 
lion for certain favors. Briefly 
the favors Bridges and his co- 
horts on the International are 
witling to grant are a six-year 
contract, with a no strike clause 
and permission for the ship- 
ping bosses to run the work 
force any way they see fit. Ex- 
plicitly it means cutting the 
work gangs to the bone and all 
out use of Automation on the 
docks. 

WORKERS BOO CONTRACT 

I.W.L.U. Local 13 of San 
Pedro representing 3,300 of the 
I.W.L.U.’s 15,000 West Coast 
dock workers assembled early 
this month to hear a report on 
the terms of the contract. Only 
one out of the eleven delegates 
sent to a San Francisco brief- 
ing session supported ratifica- 
tion of the pact, and he was 
roundly booed by the member- 
ship. Bridges who was sched- 
uled to address the member- 
ship, stayed away. 

If the contract is ratified, the 
29 million dollars the union 
gets is slated to go into a re- 
tirement and benefit fund to 
take care of retirees, to com- 
pensate for death and disability 


and to pay off workers for lost 
work opportunity arising from 
Automation. George Kuvakas, 
President of Local 13, made the 
understatement of the year 
when he said, “It’s not enough 
money for what the longshore- 
men, are giving up.” 

WHAT 29 MILLION BUYS 

The Pacific Maritime Associ- 
ation estimates it pays $125 
million annually to the long- 
shoremen in wages. Twenty- 
nine million over a six-year 
period is just a drop in the 
bucket for them, a bargain 
price for Automation rights on 
the waterfront. 

Coal owners introduced Au- 
tomation in the mines in 1950 
and since then they have cut 
the work force there by more 
than half. If the dock bosses 
only do as well as the coal 
bosses they could save half of 
the $125 million in wages every 
year. 

15 MEN REPLACE 150 

But the Maritime Association 
is hopeful of an even brighter 
future. In Los Angeles Harbor, 
for instance, the Matson Line 
with new heavy machinery and 
the “containerizing” of cargo is 
able to load a ship with 15 
men in less time than it for- 
mer ly took 150 longshoremen. 

Clearly the leaders of the 
I.W.L.U. made a unholy pact 
with the P.M.A.to rob the long- 
shoremen of their means of 
livelihood. The hot reception 
Local 13 gave to the proposed 
contract is a warning that the 
rank and file of West Coast 
Longshoremen will not be sold 
down the river of automated 
progress without a fight. 


WOOLWORTH’S INTEGRATION 
CLAIM IS MISLEADING 


Des Moines, Iowa — From 0 to 
69 to 112, the communities 
mount. The latest report, con- 
cerning lunch counter integra- 
tion, issued by the Woolworth 
and other dime store heads, 
states their stores have inte- 
grated in 112 communities. 

Woolworth has been hurt by 
Northern picketing. No one can 
truthfully refute this. It was 
the persistency of the picketing 
in certain metropolitan areas 
that caused Woolworth to issue 
their “statement of 112.” This 
statement should have inspired 
Northern picketers to intensify 
their efforts; instead the state- 
ment has had the pernicious 
consequence of causing many 
areas to stop their picketing 
entirely. 

WOOLWORTH WEAKENED 

The unfortunate fact is that 
instead of the picketers realiz- 
ing the statement was an indica- 
tion of Woolworth’s weakening 
due to picketing efforts, they 
have been duped by Woolworth 
propaganda. They seem to be- 
lieve, despite the fact that not 
one store in Alabama, Georgia, 
Mississippi, Louisiana or South 
Carolina has integrated; despite 
the fact students are now being 
sentenced to the chain gang for 
attempting to eat at Woolworth 
stores in Atlanta and South 
Carolina, that the Woolworth 
heads are acting on principles 
of “goodwill.” 

The facts are these. Every 
store or community that has in- 
tegrated has done so as a direct 
result of student sit-ins or the 
threat of such sit-ins. The 112 
Is an accumulation of all the 
communities that have integrat- 
ed since the first sit-in oc- 
curred in Greensboro, N.C. It 
is not a blanket number of 
stores that Woolworth negoti- 
ated with and they in turn de- 
rided to integrate — which is 
how Woolworth is making it 
look. 


The Northern picketing had a 
threefold purpose: to strengthen 
the over all movement by plac- 
ing pressure on the Woolworth 
stores; to show students in the 
South, Northern students were 
backing them 100%, and to show 
the entire country this was not 
a problem of local tradition but 
one of national concern. 

SIT-INS CONTINUE 

It was a battle on two fronts, 
the sit-inners in the South, the 
picketers in the North. Fines, 
jail sentences, violence or ex- 
pulsion from school did not and 
has not deterred the Southern 
students. Yet many Northerners 
were stopped by a few mealy- 
mouthed words issued by Wool- 
worth. 

Isn’t it ironic that the Wool- 
worth heads met with students 
from New York City to nego- 
tiate on a movement that was 
started by students in Greens- 
boro, N.C. and these students 
decided to stop picketing. 

How can these students in the 
North maintain that since 
Negroes in Maryland, Tennes- 
see, Oklahoma, Virginia and 
North Carolina now have the 
right to sit down and be served 
that now is the proper time to 
call off the struggle for inte- 
gration. 

PICKETERS NEEDED 

Fortunately the integration 
of 112 communities has proven 
to be a motivating factor to 
Southern students. Sit-ins at the 
present time are their most ef- 
fective weapon. Sit-ins aren’t 
about to stop, therefore North- 
ern picketing must come back 
to life. 

Ail Northern picketers are 
asked to stay away from the 
negotiation tables, the “leader- 
ship and conference” hoys and 
get back on the picket lines 
where they are desperately 
needed, 

—JESSE MORRIS 


As Others See Us 


STUDIES ON THE LEFT 

Winter, 1960 — Madison, Wisconsin 

Excerpts from Book Review of MARXISM AND FREEDOM; 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Review by RONALD L. MEEK, author, staff of 
Glasgow University, Scotland, and editor of 
the British bi-monthly, "New Left Review.” 


Editor’s Note; 

It is obvious *hat we disagree 
with the extracts of the book 
review published here. But it 
does testify to the fact that, two 
years after publication MARX- 
ISM AND FREEDOM still com- 
mands reviews, both here and 
abroad. Only a few copies of 
the American edition are still 
available for sale. 

Soon we will have important 
announcements of new editions 
of MARXISM AND FREEDOM. 


Miss Dunayevskaya ’s main 
thesis is that “Marxism is a 
theory of liberation in mortal 
opposition to Communism 
which is the theory and practice 
of enslavement." Marx began, 
she argues, by describing the 
development of man’s true po- 
tentialities in the Hegelian 
terms of “unity of thought and 
being” (58); he attacked the 
“quite vulgar and unthinking 
communism” which “complete- 
ly negates the personality of 
man” (59); he focused attention 
on “the alienation, the es- 
trangement, in the very acti- 
vity of labor” under capitalism 
(59); and thus saw true com- 
munism as “humanism media- 
ted by the transcendence of 
private property” (58). And al- 
though the mature Marx later 
“departed from the strictly 
Hegelian language of his early 
writings” (58), “nothing from 
his early Humanism was ever 
jettisoned by him when, at an- 
other period, he called it com- 
munism.” (64) Lenin, too, at a 
crucial period in the develop- 
ment of his thought, studied 
Hegel, and as a result of this 
(and of the concrete experience 
of contemporary revolutionary 
struggles) altered his earlier 
views about the relation of the 
“vanguard party” to the spon- 
taneous movement of the work- 
ing class and about the creative 
role of the masses in socialist 
society. 

There is much that is of in- 
terest and contemporary rele- 
vance in this part of Miss Duna- 
yevskaya’s book — particularly in 
her study of the ways in which 
the thought of Marx and Lenin 
developed concurrently with 
the emergence of new forms of 
working-class struggle. Her an- 
alysis of what she calls “the hu- 
manism and dialectic of Capi- 
tal,” too, draws timely attention 
to certain aspects of Marx’s later 
economic work which those of 
us who have emphasized the 
formal parallels between Marx’s 
model and the early classical 
models have sometimes tended 
to neglect. 

It is in connection with this 
task of concretization that Miss 
Dunayevskaya is at her weak- 
est, and, indeed, often descends 
into sheer absurdity . . . 

Miss Dunayevskaya's positive 
prescriptions are vague in the 
extreme. She contents herself 
with drawing attention to the 
spontaneous movements of the 
masses in the Paris Commune 
of 1871, the Russian revolutions 
of 1905 and 1917, and the events 
of 1953 in East Germany and 
1956 in Hungary. Now it is true, 
and indeed very important, that 
in all these movements there 
was a more or less spontaneous 
drive towards one or another 
form of “workers’ control” — 
soviets, workers' councils, etc. 
But it is not enough to say 
simply that under socialism 
“the plan of cooperative labor” 
must replace “the despotic plan 
of capital” (213); or to imply 


that the workers, if not hin- 
dered by bureaucracies of var- 
ious kinds, will themselves 
more or less spontaneously de- 
velop the appropriate forms of 
organization and control. 

Miss Dunayevskaya’s nega- 
tive criticisms of “state capi- 
talism” in the U.S.S.B., how- 
ever, give us a rather clearer 
idea of her views. At any rate 
we know what she thinks 
ought not to be done . . . 

Leaving aside Miss Dunayev- 
skaya's almost unbelievable un- 
derestimation of Soviet achieve- 
ments ... on cannot really for- 
give her for failing to deal with 
such facts as the dissolution of 
many of the labour camps, the 
vital developments in the agri- 
cultural sphere, the reduction 
in the gap between the rate of 
growth of capital goods and 
that of consumption goods, the 
very perceptible improvement 
in the general standard Of liv- 
ing, and the distinct trend to- 
wards greater equality in 
earnings . . . 

Many of the phenomena 
which she condemns as sinister 
heresies were in fact “necessi- 
ties” imposed by the decision 
to push ahead with industriali- 
zation at a rapid rate under 
conditions of backwardness, iso- 


lation and a very real threat of 
war. (This does not imply, of 
course, that there were not in- 
numerable crimes, excesses, and 
errors which were by no means 
“necessary,” or that the deplor- 
able attitude of “production for 
productions’ sake” which Miss 
Dunayevskaya rightly critizes 
did not become deeply embed- 
ded in the thinking of the 
planners.) . . . 

The final section -of the book 
deals fairly briefly, and in a 
rather different way, with the 
American scene . . . 

How in practice, can the 
working class organize and 
control the plan of produc- 
tion so that its “new economic 
philosophy,” as expressed in 
these statements, is given ef- 
fect? 

Miss Dunayevskaya does not 
tell us: and her implied slogan 
“leave it to the workers them- 
selves” enables her to avoid 
dealing directly with one of the 
very real and important prob- 
lems which face socialists to- 
day . . . The great merit of Miss 
Dunayevskaya’s book is that by 
virtue of her very failure to 
pose the problem in these terms 
she will force many of her read- 
ers to do so, and to seek a hu- 
manist answer to it. 


MANKIND, Hyderabad , India 
August-September, 1960 

Review By M. T. KHAN 

Can man be free? This ques- 
tion is a big as life. Mankind is 
facing this intriguing problem 
ever since the dawn of civiliza- 
tion. From the days of Spar- 
tacus until today, countless ef- 
forts have been made to solve 
this problem. However, the 
wave of revolutions in the last 
two centures. The Industrial 
Revolution, The American Rev- 
olution, The French Revolution 
and lastly The Russian Revolu- 
tion — took mankind from one 
stage to another towards the 
goal of freedom. Raya Dun- 
ayevskaya has discussed in her 
book man's struggle for free- 
dom from the first Industrial 
Revolution until today, with 
special reference to the role 
Marxism played during this 
period. 

* * * 

Raya Dunayevskaya, was sec- 
retary to Leon Trotsky, but at 
the outset of the II War broke 
with him because of his stand 
that Russia was a workers state 
which had to be defended. She 
belongs to the class of anti- 
communist Marxist thinkers 
who are of the opinion that 
Marxism has wrongly been 
identified with Russian com- 
munism. She holds that the 
bureaucratization of economy 
in the Soviet Union is the nega- 
tion of Marxism. “Marxism is 
a theory of liberation or it is 
nothing,” she says. 

The main purpose of the 
book, therefore, in the words 
of the author is “to re-estab- 
lish Marxism in its original 
form, a thorough-going Natural- 
ism or Humanism.” 

* * * 

Discussing Marxism and trac- 
ing its foundations in Hegel’s 
philosophy the author says that 
Hegel’s idealism is the most 


important aspect of Marx’s phil- 
osophy. She says that Marx 
did not reject idealism, and 
quotes him saying, “Thorough- 
going Naturalism or Humanism 
distinguishes itself from ideal- 
ism and from Materialism and^ 
is at the same time the truth 
uniting both.” And hence Raya 
Dunayevskaya says: “Marxism 
may he said to be the most 
idealistic of all materialistic 
philosophy and hegelianism the 
most materialistic of all ideal- 
istic pholosophy.” She has dis- 
cussed in detail the circum- 
stances — especially the 
American Civil War that made 
Marx write THE CAPITAL, 
Vol. 1. She has also discussed 
the Humanism and dialectic of 
THE CAPITAL, Vol. I. 

Discussing private property 
and communism, she says that 
Marx was not so opposed to the 
private property as he appears 
to be. She says "for Marx the 
abolition of private property 
was a means towards the aboli- 
tion of alienated labour not an 
end in itself.” 

Of Russian revolution in 
1917, she says, “it was a suc- 
cessful workers revolution,” but 
failed to stand to the Marxist 
ideology. Instead, state capital- 
ism developed in the Soviet 
Union, and hence she poses the 
question: “Are we always to be 
confronted with a’ new form of 
state tyranny against the in- 
dividual freedom?” 

* * * 

For a total, an absolute an- 
swer, Raya Dunayevskaya asks 
us to turn to Marxism which 
alone can enable mankind to 
face the problems of freedom, 
prosperity and progress. 

Of special interest is the re- 
search work the author did be- 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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Way of the World 

By Ethel Dunbar 

Let The Workers’ Voices Be Heard 


On the front page of News 
and Letters there is an ad that 
shows that Workers Battle 
Automation, a new pamphlet, 
is just off the press. It costs 
25e to buy it. It is the best 
reading you can get at 25c 
or $10, for it’s the worker’s 
story. 

To me, this pamphlet of what 
is happening to workers and 
what they are doing and what 
they can do is very important 
and should be sold in every 
plant and at every plant gate, 
for this world is getting in 
worse shape than it ever was 
before. The rich man is trying 
so hard to get everything into 
his hand and to let the rest of 
the world go by. 

They are trying to do away 
with all kinds of labor that is 
done by man and yet still ask- 
ing workers to buy their pro- 
ducts like cars that are being 
produced by Automation. 
Everything, everything is just 
for the rich man. 

We can see how automation is 
killing this nation by not giving 
man anything to do to support 
himself and his family. If you 
don’t understand what I am 
talking about just buy a copy of 
Workers Battle Automation. It 
will show you that our life and 
times in these United States 
don’t mean a thing in regard 
to helping workers and in 
building this country. Automa- 
tion is taking over the world 
and some day it’s going to back- 
fire and destroy its own makers. 

On October 31 there was a 
T.V. program on these ma- 
chines, on which they said 
these huge monsters can think 
as man does. If this is so it will 
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be like that great monster that 
Frankenstein built to destroy 
all his enemies. When his ene- 
mies were destroyed this mon- 
ster turned and destroyed 
Frankenstein. 

The world today is going 
backward instead of forward. 
The rich man is trying to get 
everything for himself. 

* * * 

Workers should be able to do 
something about these monster 
machines that have thrown so 
many people out of work. I 
know that things could be 
changed. They could even move 
the Automation machines right 
out of the plant, and put people 
back to work. They used to say 
that they couldn’t do away with 
Hastings Street here in Detroit, 
but they did away with it. If 
that can be done, surely 
workers can get these machines 
out of the plant. 

The first step towards mak- 
ing some changes is buying, not 
just buying but selling too, 
Workers Battle Automation. 


Review 


(Continued from Page 6) 

fore writing this hook. She 
ha'd discussions with many 
scholars and workers and gave 
shape to her ideas. “No theo- 
retician, today more than ever 
before, can write out of his 
own head,” she says. 

The appendix contains the 
first publication of Mar x’s 
“Private Property and Com- 
munism,” and “Critique of 
Hegelianism,” and “On Hegel’s 
“Science of Logic,” by Lenin. 

The book is, therefore, a seri- 
ous contribution to the ever in- 
creasing literature on Marx and 
a fitting reply to those who call 
Marxism an out-dated phil- 
osophy. 


Montgomery, Ala. 

For weeks I’ve had company 
from down South, and each one 
can tell me something about 
how things are going down 
there. Three couples came to 
my home from Montgomery, 
Alabama. They were telling me 
about how they were going 
around hunting for jobs, and 
what the white people would 
say to them when they’d ask 
them for a day’s work. 

A white woman told one of 
my friends, “Go ask King for 
a job. 

He’s the cause of your being 
here without anything to do.” 
My friend told her right back, 
“I don’t think It’s all King. 
We’re fighting for our rights 
just as much as King is. There’s 
no cause for you to talk to me 
like that. If you don’t have a 
job for me, just say so, don’t 
tell me anything about King. 
He speaks for himself and I 
speak for myself, too. I want 
freedom just as much as he 
does.” 

— Negro Woman 
Detroit 


Miner’s Union Is 
Secure, Not Men 

West Virginia — Miner dele- 
gates to the 43rd Constitutional 
Convention of the United Mine 
Workers held in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, last month had confirm- 
ed in a most conclusive man- 
ner what miners have been 
saying among themselves, and 
particularly for the past ten 
years: That the union is big 
business. 

Just how big a business it is 
was spelled out in dollars and 
cents by John Owens, secre- 
tary-treasurer. He reported that 
the union treasury, as of July 
1, 1960, had assets of $104,- 
381,119.59. 

This balance, Owens said, 
has resulted primarily from 
“blue ribbon" investments the 
union has made in various 
properties, a policy which was 
particularly pushed by the In- 
ternational executive board of 
th.- U.M.W. since 1951. 

Among the investments made 
in properties were: C&O Rail- 
road — $9,421,518.45; American 
Shipping and Bull Steamship 
Companies — $8,346,480; Nation- 
al Bank of Washington — $21,- 
646,174.74; Coaldale Mining 
Company — $5,200,00; and West 
Kentucky and Nashville Coal 
Companies — $26 million. 

As Owens said, the union was 
financially secure. But many of 
the delegates to the conven- 
tion told tales of hundreds of 
thousands of miners who were 
anything but financially secure. 
The men they referred to were 
laid off and were continuing 
to be laid off as the continu- 
ous miner has increasingly been 
put to use in the mines. 

One miner, noting that of all 
the investments the biggest 
was in coal companies, said: 
"Conditions are worse now in 
the mines than they have ever 
been; men are being laid off 
as they never have been; they 
keep cutting welfare fund bene- 
fits off to have “sound manage- 
ment”. We see that the union 
is now coal management. I had 
always thought the union was 
something that was supposed 
to represent what the men felt 
should be fought for. Now we 
are told how great the union is 
because we have good business 
men running it. We have been 
told time and again that profits 
to coal owners come from our 
labor. We know this. Owens 
says profits in the U.M.W. 
treasury is from sound invest- 
ments. It sure looks like we’ve 
had it. Whoever heard of man- 
agement going out on strike 
for higher wages or better con- 
ditions?” 

SUBSCRIBE 
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An International Quarterly 

• for accounts of the strug. 
gie for freedom in the 
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F ellow-citizens^^wUl^jo^enlarg^furthe^oi^mu^T 
national inconsistencies. The existence of slavery in this 
country brands your republicanism as a sham, your 
humanity as a base pretense, and your Christianity as a 
lie. It destroys your moral power abroad; it corrupts your 
politicians at home. It saps the foundation of religion; it 
makes your name a hissing and a bye-word to a mocking 
earth, it is the antagonistic force in your government, the 
only thing that seriously disturbs and endangers your 
Union. It fetters your progress; it is the enemy of improve- 
ment; the deadly foe of education; it fosters pride; it 
breeds insolence; it promotes vice; it shelters crime; it 
is a curse to the earth that supports it; and yet you cling 
to it as if it were, the sheet anchor of all your hopes. Oh! 
be warned! be warned! a horrible reptile is coiled up in 
your nation’s bosom; the venomous creature is nursing at 
the tender breast of your youthful republic; for the love 
of God, tear away, and fling from you the hideous monster, 
and let the weight of twenty millions- crush and destroy 
it forever! 

—Frederick Douglass 

Rochester, New York, July 5, 1852 
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A DOCTOR SPEAKS 

By M.D. 

First Injuries on the 1961 Model Cars 


Uncertainty and tension are 
in the air in the auto plants 
when a new model first goes 
into production, and the as- 
sembly line worker experiences 
a period of unusual stress. I 
talked to one worker who had 
a hectic look about him. His 
face was flushed and feverish. 
This auto worker usually has a 
calm appearance, but now his 
movements were more rapid 
and he looked irritable, belli- 
gerent and exhausted. He told 
me he had a new and unfamiliar 
job to perform, that the speed 
of the line had been increased 
and there were fewer men on 
the line. 

SPEED UP CREATES NEW 
DANGERS 

The foreman, the worker 
said, was continually checking, 
pushing the men not to get be- 
hind. At the same time new 
jobs and unfamiliar motions 
had created, new dangers and 
accidents. The worker said he 
felt that the kinks on the line 
were being ironed out at the 
expense of the men. He him- 
self already had an accident. 
He proceeded to tell me about 
it. 

This year the tensions at work 
were worse than in other years. 
He seemed to need more sleep 
than ever before, but was wak- 
ing up tired. The job he had 
been given was in a sort of two 
level pit. In the course of his 
work he had slipped and 
scraped the lower part of a leg 
against a hard edge. At the 
first aid station in the plant, 
a dressing had been applied not 
by a doctor, but by a medical 
aid, and he returned to the job. 

The next day the leg was 
painful and swollen. A bluish 
discoloration had begun to 
spread. Over the next period he 
returned a number of times to 
the aid station with complaints, 
but no time did he see a physi- 
cian. His injury was taken 
lightly although his symtoms 
persisted and increased. At 
the end of the week he had a 
soreness higher up on the leg. 

When I examined the leg I 
thought he might have a phle- 
bitis which is an inflamation of 
a vein. From the discoloration 
of the leg, it was clear that a 
thin walled vein had ruptured 
and blood forced into the tissue 
space. The tenderness near the 
calf and high on the thigh in- 
dicated that inflamation and 
associated clotting had occur- 
red in a large vein. There was 
also present an abrasion or 
skin break at the initial site of 
injury which looked infected. 

“FAMOUS” PERSONS GET 
CAREFUL TREATMENT 

I suggested to him that he 
needed rest for the leg, appli- 
cation of heat and, possibly, 
medicine such as antibiotics 
and anti-blood coagulants. He 
said that since this was an in- 
dustrial injury he was re- 
quired by company rules to re- 


main under the medical care 
of the company on its insur- 
ance coverage. I knew this to be 
the rule under which the state 
industrial accident commission 
operated, but that is exactly 
where the danger to limb and 
life of the worker lies. 

This is not an unusual case 
history. It is a daily occurrence. 
There are serious potential 
dangers connected with even 
minor injuries to a leg. Medical 
authorities not only know that, 
but always act preventatively 
when famous persons are in- 
volved. Thus Vice President 
Nixon stayed in the hospital 
over 2 weeks when he injured, 
though only slightly, his knee 
to prevent complications. In 
the case of the worker with 
phlebitis, .an inflamation .of 
vein may run a prolonged low 
grade course with clotting of 
blood in the vein extending. 
There exists the danger of a 
clot breaking loose and floating 
off to the lungs as an embolns. 
I recall death in two instances 
days and weeks after an ap- 
parently mild injury. 

MEDICAL CARE? 

A man fell from a ladder 
while picking fruit. One leg hit 
against a step. This blow led 
to phlebitis and lung embolus 
with sudden death weeks later. 
The other case was that of an 
office worker who leaned back 
on a swivel chair, struck the 
back of the knee hard against 
the chair edge to prevent loss 
of balance, developing some 
tenderness there. About three 
weeks later he died suddenly 
from a portion of a clot in a 
deep vein near the knee, reach- 
ing his lung. 

Phlebitis can occur from any 
trauma to the leg, hut where 
there is an open infected wound, 
it can develop more easily. 
Persons with diabetes — because 
of poorer circulation in the leg 
and the presence of extra sugar 
in the blood — tend to have more 
serious infections in open 
wounds. Varicose veins with 
stagnating blood can predis- 
pose to phlebitis. 

Under existing conditions in 
many states where the individ- 
ually injured person has little 
choice in regard to medical 
care, but is compelled to rely on 
the company doctor or insur- 
ance coverer, who owe their 
allegiance to management, not 
to men, the worker is caught 
between the tension of worry 
over his injury and worry over 
loss of job if he complains 
about same injury. This is cer- 
tainly a field where the union 
should step in, but seldom does. 
Since trivial injuries can lead 
to serious results, the fight for 
proper medical care once again 
falls to the rank and file. Judg- 
ing by the injuries I've already 
seen, as the 1961 model cars 
are glorified to the public, the 
question of medical care will 
become one of the main prob- 
lems in the shops. 


Russia’s Changing Role In Africa 

(Continued from Page 5) 

Power to the African Masses 

The fatal error that both Russia and the U.S. (with 
or without the UN.) make is that which characterizes 
all class society. It is the assumption of the “backward- 
ness of the masses.” 

The African masses have won their freedom with- 
out Russian or American aid. Nor are they unaware 
of the “ulterior motives” on the part of either capital 
contending for world power, as was evidenced by their 
“neutralism.” If this declaration of war by Russia 
means the extension tJ the Cold War to Africa, not the 
reconstruction of Africa on new beginnings, they will 
once again turn to the only force worthy of their 
destiny — power in their own hands. 
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The U. S. 

(Continued from Page 1) 

the strike, he threw his organi- 
zation into the political cam- 
paign on behalf of Kennedy. 

Let us remind him that the 
workers do not have to wait 
for another 4 years to change 
their labor leadership. The col- 
laboration with management 
and the politicians constitute a 
betrayal which make them 
marked men in the eyes of the 
workers. 

The break of the Schenectady 
local away from the national 
leadership in the midst of a 
strike situation which is almost 
without precedent in Modern 
American labor history, is a 
sharp warning to Reuther of 
the impending break-up of 
the trade union movement un- 
less it drastically changes its 
policies. While this particular 
move seemed to stem from the 
right, the battles from the left 
in auto, steel, mining, and the 
unorganized are in the offing 
as the new Democratic Admin- 
istration will be unable to stem 
the recession resulting from 
Automation, workers with poor 
pay and capitalists with huge 
profits. 

THE AFRICAN 
REVOLUTIONS AND 
THE AMERICAN NEGRO 

How do American workers 
live in a world isolated from 
the problems of the rest of the 
world? Despite suppression of 
the fa'cts, it is clear that Ameri- 
can ‘‘prestige’* has suffered 
abroad as much as at home. 
The new African Nations are 
not supporting American res- 
olutions in the United Nations. 
This new force, the independ- 
ent African countries, have 
come upon the world scene at 
a time when their voice could 
swing the U.N. from one camp 
of state capitalism to the other. 
Their very existence acts as a 
deterrent to rash actions by 
either Russia or the United 
States. 

(See ‘‘Our Life and Times,” 
p. 8, and “Two Worlds,” p. 5.) 

It says to the American Gov- 
ernment: before you can con- 
vince us to take the path of 
“the democratic ' West,” show 
us proof in your actions toward 
the Negro in your country. A 
gesture, such as getting Rev. 
Martin Luther King out of the 
vindictive hands of a Georgia 
white supremacist judge, will 
not suffice to hide the fact of 
national discrimination against 
the Negroes. 

The question of civil rights 
for Negroes was used during 
the campaign as a political foot- 
ball. Both parties promised 
the Negro more than they have 
ever promised before, but it is 
quite meaningless when all that 
both candidates had to offer 
was, “more education.” 

Kennedy will go into office 
with the head of almost every 
important committee of Con- 
gress a segregationist member 
of his own party. Already Rus- 
sell of Georgia has announced 
be will fight the new President 
of his party a's hard as he 
fought wishy-washy Eisenhower. 
White the Eastlands, the 
Georges and the Faubuses 
show their illiteracy in not be- 
ing able to read the sign of the 
times, the Negroes whose votes 
helped put Kennedy in will de- 
mand that he read right the de- 
cisive defeat even in Faubus’s 
Arkansas cf the white suprema- 
cist proposal to use state funds 
to maintain segregated schools. 

The humiliation and degrad- 
ation of the Negro’s second 
class citizenship in the United 
States is known throughout the 
world. Unless the Negro is 
given first class citizenship in 
every state of the union, and 
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in every field of human en- 
deavor, he will continue and in- 
tensify his own struggle for 
freedom, and he will have the 
help and support of his African 
brothers who have achieved 
their freedom through revolu- 
tionary struggle. This was sure- 
ly brought home to the Presi- 
dent-elect when the represent- 
ative of Ghana chose to observe 
“the democratic process” of 
election in Russell’s Georgia, 
where he was “roughed up” and 
thus brought into question not 
only local laws but national and 
international policy of the 
American Government, 

LATIN AMERICA 

The problems the new Admin- 
istration faces, then, are not 
confined to domestic issues. 
Africa is a keen reminder of 
the burning issue of the so-call- 
ed “backward economies.” That 
legacy of imperialist rule is, 
in fact, not just “over there” 
nor just due to British, French 
or Belgian imperialism. As ef- 
fective in creating that problem 
has been American dollar di- 
plomacy in Latin America. 
While none of those countries 
are following the path of Cuba 
which felt impelled, in its 
struggle with Yankee imperial- 
ism, to line up with Russian 
totalitari anism, they have 
shown, even in such U.S.-dom- 
inated organizations as the Or- 
ganization of the American 
States that they will not be sub- 
jected to th e whims of the 
United States diplomacy. In 
their refusal to name Cuba 
when they condemned Russian 
penetration of the Americas, 
they have shown their de- 
termination to break loose from 
American domination. They 
will now present to the new 
President his election promis- 
sory note for a “New Deal for 
Latin America.” 

The urge and drive of the 
struggles for freedom permeate 
“the world of the 1960s> The 
masses will not be deceived 
into believing that either Rus- 
sia or the United States is an 
example of the total freedom 
these people seek. 

Russia believes that it has 
gained great prestige in Africa 
and in Cuba as indeed it has 
but only because it is able 
to parade under the banner of 
Marxism and pose at the op- 
posite of capitalist exploitation 
which these people know and 
hate. Khrushchev has been 
helped by both Nixon and Ken- 
nedy who reinforce his claim 
that communism is different 
than capitalism. 

The Russian workers how- 
ever, know how heavy the iron 
heel of exploitaiton bears down 
on their own aspirations. 

EUROPE AND THE 
THREAT OF WAR 

In Europe many issues could 
lead, almost overnight, into 
World War III. France is en- 
tering the 7 th year of its war 
against Algeria and DeGaulle is 
on the brink of losing power 
to the right wing, dedicated 
to the open dictatorship for 
which DeGaulle paved the way. 
The British Labor Party is split 
wide open with the ranks vot- 
ing for nuclear disarmament 
and the leadership supporting 
Macmillan. 

That the division of Germany 
and the status of Berlin could 
lead to war at any time is al- 
ready seen by the messages 
sent to the President-elect by 
the established world leaders 
from “Khrushchev to Adenauer. 
If Mao was not among those 
who sent messages, it is only 
because he is thus far un- 
recognized by America, but he 
. will have his own manner of 
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NEW AFRICAN 
NATIONS 

Seventeen new African na- 
tions have won their free- 
dom from French, British 
and Belgian imperialist rule 
this year. In their very first 
day of admission to the 
United Nations, they showed 
that a new force had arisen 
in the world against the two 
nuclear blocs headed by 
America and Russia fighting 
for world domination. 

They have a proud history 
stretching back into ancient 
times, 3,000 B.C., when they 
had a thriving civilization, 
while white Europe was still 
living in caves. 

They came to the U.N. as 
pawns of no one, fighting 
for freedom and a place in 
the industrial world of to- 
day. They know four cen- 
turies in which the whites 
raided their countries and 
sold their people into 
slavery, robbed them of 
their wealth and destroyed 
their civilization. They are 
in a position of power far 
beyond the strength of their 
armies or treasuries. They 
hold the key to the balance 
of power between Russia and 
the United States in the 
struggle for the minds of 
man. 

They know capitalism and 
Christianity. Both have 
worked together to suppress 
them for centuries. 

Despite centuries of ex- 
ploitation, they have not 
turned to Russian Commu- 
nism. That is a slander of 
the American State Depart- 
ment who cannot understand 
that any small countries 
should dare turn from it. 
This is precisely why it be- 
came as great an issue in the 
elections in America as in 
the United Nations halls. The 
new African force has thus 
already served notice to the 
newly elected Administra- 
tion that freedom, not arms, 
is the mightiest force in the 
world. 

The new countries are: 
Cameroon, Central African 
Republic, Republic of the 
Congo (formerly French 
Equatorial Africa and the 
former Belgian Congo have 
the same name but are two 
different countries), Repub- 
lic of Dahomey, Gabon Re- 
public, Republic of the Ivory 
Coast, Malagasy Republic, 
Mali Republic, Islamic Re- 
public of Mauritania, Repub- 
lic of the Niger, Nigeria, 
Senegal Republic, Chad, So- 
malia, Republic of Togo, Vol- 
taic Republic. The two other 
nations that have previously 
gained their freedom are, of 
course, Ghana, which was the 
first to achieve independ- 
ence, and Guinea, which was 
the first to say “No” to De 
Gaulle. 


By PETER MALLORY 

THE WAR IN ALGERIA 

The War of France against 
the people of Algeria has 
entered its 7th bloody year. 
Agitation in France to stop 
the war has reached a fever 
pitch and may result in the 
overthrow of the DeGaulle 
regime by fascist elements 
under Jacques Soustelle. De- 
Gaulle, who promised to end 
the Algerian conflict, de- 
stroyed the democratic fibre 
of the French Republic to 
the extent that the establish- 
ment of an open fascist dic- 
tatorship is not only pos- 
sible, but legal. 

Protesting the savage and. 
brutal methods of the French 
Government in dealing with 
Algerian independence, thou- 
sands of demonstrators 
marched in a number of 
French cities in counter 
demonstrations against the 
fascists. Those demanding an 
end to the war outnumbered 
the others by 4 to 1. Thus a 
new page has opened in 
Paris as well as in Algiers. 

* * * 


THE CONGO 

President of the Congo 
Republic, Kasavubu, has ar- 
rived in New York further 
to confuse the situation hr 
the Congo. President Kasa- 
vubu is v the one who fired 
Premier Lumumba who had 
the largest vote among the 
Congolese, and had it on a 
national, not a tribal basis. 
Under the promptings of the 
State Department as well as 
the former Belgian rulers, 
Kasavubu nevertheless 
moved against Lumumba and 
himself moved into the back- 
ground while the present 
military regime under Col- 
onel Mobutu took over. Now 
that Mobutu has proven that 
he does not have the Congo- 
lese population behind him. 
President Kasavubu came 
out of his own retirement to 
plead at the U.N. not alone 
for Mobutu but the seceding 
Katanga Province under the 
Belgian stooge, Moise 
Tshombe. 

The African nations, how- 
ever, support the duly elec- 
ted legislature headed by 
Premier Lumumba, even if 
the latter, in turn, is sup- 
ported by Russia. One thing 
is sure: while the Russian 
“technicians” were expelled, 
the Belgian “technicians” 
continue to conspire for the 
overthrow of the newly in- 
dependent government. This 
is seen in the fact that even 
the U.N. General Secretary 
has had to request that all 
Belgian “technicians” leave 
the country immediately. 
Whether it can carry through 
its action against the urgings 
of the State Department here 
remains to be seen. 

Meanwhile there is un- 
employment, starvation and 
no popular government in 
the Congo itself, and so long 
as the U.N. interference as 
well as Russian conniving 
on the one hand, and Ameri- 


can, on the other hand, con- 
tinues, it will be impossible 
to execute the will of the 
Congolese people. What they 
need is economic aid, not po- 
litical interference. 


LAOS 

A revolution has been 
raging in Laos, formerly a 
part of French Indo-China, 
now independent. The pro- 
American government has 
been overthrown by a neu- 
tralist group headed by 
Premier Souvanna Phouma. 

Despite the quarter billion 
dollars poured into the de- 
funct regime by the U.S. 
State Department, the Laos 
Army split three ways and 
the final decision is not in 
sight, although the move is 
definitely toward Russia. 

Despite a plea from the fa- 
mous American Dr. Dooley, 
all American aid has been 
cut off, Soviet aid has been 
offered and accepted. 

* * * 

AUTOMATION KILLS 

11 were killed and 60 hurt 
in a blast at the Tennessee 
Eastman Corp. chemical 
works. The plant is a fully 
automated chemical plant 
operated by remote control. 
Its process for making ani- 
line dye is highly explosive 
during a certain stage of its 
manufacture but normally 
considered “safe." 

When no human eyes were 
around to observe its be- 
haviour, and the automatic 
instruments failed, the plant 
exploded with heavy loss of 
life. 

The plant is part of East- 
man Kodak, who moved to 
the South to avoid paying 
workers a decent living 
wage. 

* * * 


WARNING TO 
WORKERS 

The new plastic material 
known as TEFLON, made by 
the DuPont Corp., can cause 
death if not carefully watch- 
ed. The fumes from the ma- 
terial when burned, give off 
a gas which can be fatal if 
inhaled. A worker at Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. let a chip 
of it fall on bis burning 
cigarette, inhaled the fumes 
and was killed. The General 
Motors Corp. now prohibits 
the machining of the ma- 
terial. 


AMERICAN HOUSING 

According to a report of 
the Fund for the Republic 
there are 7 million Ameri- 
cans who are discriminated 
against when they seek hous- 
ing. They include 19 million 
Negroes, Chinese, Japanese, 
and Filipinos, 2 1 /2 million 
Mexican-Americans, one mil- 
lions Puerto Ricans and 5 
million Jews. So long as this 
continues it is a farce for 
either political party to talk 
about “American Freedom.” 


action which does not shy away 
from a world war. 

The contradiction in Ken- 
nedy’s speeches between an 
“America first” approach to 
military build-up, and “peace 
not only for you and me but 
for generations,” will now have 
to face up to the different 
realities that the American peo- 
ple envisage and those of the 
new Administration. It is on 
this frontier that Kennedy's 
‘‘new frontier” will reveal its 
old capitalist fangs. 
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New Lay-Offs for ’61 

The lay-offs in some of the plants in Detroit are so 
severe' that if you were there five years ago and had 
seen the workers coming out of the plant and returned 
now you would not believe your eyes. At the Mack Ave. 
Chrysler plant where workers numbered some 30,000 in 
1955 there are not 3,000 today. The majority of the work- 
ers that were transferred to another plant with the body 
assembly job are laid off. If the company had not taken 
back frame work from Midland Steel there would be 
even less, far less workers at the Mack plant. The talk 
in the shop these days is around how long will Chrysler 
continue in business. 

This is the result of Automation, that some want 
you to believe is progress. The machines have had the 
help of the time-study men who cut off every job they 
possibly can or give two or three men’s work to one 
man. Now they are yelling that they have too many 
cars on hand and every day some department is being 
sent home after four hours work, saying they had a 
break down or they are too far ahead on stock. 

A few weeks ago the company eliminated the De- 
Soto car. Last week the rumor was that 1962 will mark 
the end of the Plymouth. Every worker wonders how 
will his day begin and how long will it last — four hours, 
five, six, eight? No one seems to expect 40 hours a week 
any more. 

Automation's Toll 

Several months ago a worker in our departmerit 
got his finger crushed, through no fault of his own the 
company admits. After being off a week or so he came 
back to work. He could only use one hand. After several 
weeks he was told that the crushed finger would have 
to be taken off. Again he was back in a week, this time 
with one finger less. 

Worked 23 Years for Company 

The second day back in the shop he was notified 
that he could not do enough work with one hand to pay 
for himself and would have to be laid off until he could 
work with both hands. He cried and said, “I have work- 
ed here for 23 years and never have gotten a scratch 
till now. The safety man said that it was unsafe to work 
on that machine as it was. The company said I had to 
work on it in that manner to make production. If I had 
refused I Would have gotten fired for refusing to work. 
Now I am being put out of work because I did work it 
and got hurt.” While he was talking to the steward, 
workers crowded around him and told him to go to the 
union hall and tell the officers what happened and to 
come back and let them know what they said. If he was 
not put back on the job and next day, they said they 
would walk out and close the plant down. The next 
morning we were sent home early and have not seen 
this worker since. Another worker said, “This is what 
the union means when they say let them handle all of 
our problems.” 

What Next? 

Now these same union bosses are saying that they 
are giving up the cost of living in the next contract be- 
cause of better fringe benefits. We were laid off on the 
3rd of December until some time in January. We will 
lose three days fringe benefit pay — half-day Christmas 
eve., and, half-day New Year’s eve., Christmas day and 
New Year’s day. There are many workers that never 
got these fringe benefits — they were always laid off 
just before the holidays and called back afterwards. 
What other games are these so-called union leaders 
going to play with our lives? 
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Wrfrein A Full-Blown Recession 

Nine new industrial areas have now been officially added to those where the 
unemployed number more than 6 per cent of the labor force. This means that 51 
of the country’s 150 largest industrial ar eas — or more than 33 per cent — are 
officially classed as in recession. 
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— — — — When the unemployed statis- 

'IsuiC': •• \ , ... tics for October, which were 

: ' V - *• v * i -‘ i — ai — / kept from the American people - 
if'i v— -s. for election purposes, were 

M( MAMA, HOW COME \ finally released, they revealed 

i'r-'.: ■' * l WE ALWAYS PICKIN' I what the workers knew all 

THIS food and dont / and have been for sorae time ; 
never get enough j There is no prospect for im- 

-I- / A ~r -) Y provement. On the contrary. The 

year-end wave of lay-offs is ex- 
raKJKff .• ““ -» ’ • ''yfti pec * ed 1° raise the unemployed 

'••’'- yAC' ./ vAX * ' ' *~z) above the five million mark. 

,, Tv VmafcTll jsaTsranT I I These are government esti- 

^ JL mates. A truer figure is more 

I L like seven million fully unem- 

L « CM wittl an additional three 
i, (V- million working part time. 

TifJtlkL i a speed-up, automation 

Wmm MdSbS&witf z vW jf 1 J unemployment 

l... ... . A Great Lakes steelworker 

> , ,• ’£ ^ ' Imm told News & Letters, “When the 

- year first began, we were just 

The Workina Dav ending our 116-day strike. We 

— - * all thought things would just 

THE MIGRANT WORKER 

III Housed, III Clothed, III Fed worse than they were. But we 

o + , u - ru u , , , , ... ,, were wrong. The speed-up. 

Stretching through fields, towns and cities on the safety conditions and unem- 
East Coast from Florida to up state New York and New ployment is worse than it ever 
Jersey, on the West Coast from the Mexican border to was.” 

Oregon, from Texas to the Mississippi delta and from X his sentiment of the steel 

Texas to New Mexico, Arizona* — worte^Sd by Workers 

and Southern California, two i a£ tim e of harvest should be in coal mines, auto factories and 

million Americans toil a work- ■ regulated.” (sic) I other industries. 


The Working Day 

THE MIGRANT WORKER 

III Housed, III Clothed, III Fed 


ing day that seems to have no 

beginning and no end. Just the PERPETUAL TRAVEL 
time of the harvest and perpetu- appeared as though the 

al travel. Negro American who makes up 

almost one third of the two mil- 


Millions of Americans have 1 „ , 

learned for the first time about bon , happlest of a11 p< :° ple ff 
these Americans — the migrant \ ea ed 4 even . worse tha " th « 
workers-through T.V. A few wh i. te American agricultural 

weeks ago Edward R. Murrow worke ? and the ^ . ( hava 2t bad 
produced “The Harvest of enough. The white American 
Shame ” seemed to do his traveling by 

' " ‘ car and buses sent down by the 

CONDITIONS OF LABOR crew leader but the Negro la- 


other industries. 

The story of the past year 
is a repetition of what has 
been the grim truth for the 
past decade for millions of 
workers who have known 
nothing but full-blown reces- 
sion ever since Automation 
was introduced 10 years ago. 


produced “The Harvest of enougn. ine wmte American In the last en years the num- 
Shame ” seemed to do his traveling by her 0 f employed miners has 

„ car and buses sent down by the s k j d d e d fantastically: from 

CONDITIONS OF LABOR crew leader but the Negro la- some 450,000 miners in 1950 to 

The migrant worker averages borers were herded into broken 175 000 today This figure is 
136 work days a year and makes d own trucks also sent by the still being lowered as the con- 
approximately $900 a year. He crew leader, unable to sit and tinuous miner continues to take 
averages $900 a year, what he stopping maybe once or twice its toll of men v 

returns to “home base” with is 0 n a 600 mile journey. It had In auto and stee , it js the 
another story. Of those inter- all the comfort o£ an endlcss sam " s te ° . In auto S years ago 
vmwed by Murrow, one brought msh hour subway ride. Mr. there were 746;0 oo men work- 
back $1.65, another $5 and a Murrow made the very telling ing now there a . 615 > 0 00. Of 
third broke even “We. were point that produce sent by the 500,000 steelworkers, some 

broke when we left and were trucks must be refrigerated and t 00,000 are unemployed because 

broke when we come back. cattle transported by truck must of t he recession and Automa- 
These workers have no pro- be watered and fed every three tion. Production of steel is at 
tection in all but six states un- or four hours. an all-time low, with only 50 

der any of the hard fought for When the migrants arrive at percent of capacity being used, 
legislations of minimum wage, their “place of work” they live 

(itself a joke) the eight hour in shacks, pigpens, bams, BUSINESS UNIONS 
day, workmen's compensation, chicken coops, old buses, tents As for the unions themselves, 
unemployment insurance. They etc., with no beds, no toilets, th'e UMW convention held in 
are excluded from all inter- no running water, nothing. And October gave proof of the “big 
state commerce and right to this is housing that the migrant business” that it was. National 
bargain laws. workers must pay for out of officers boasted that there was 

The vampires of the industry, their earnings. They pay the over $104 million dollars in the 
the processers and packers of crew leader. union treasury, that the union 

fruits and vegetables in this THE CREW LEADER was a big . c ? al ‘ >peralor with 

country have powerful influence As usual the vipers in the °^er $30 million dollars mvest- 
in Washington. Those in Con- fields as well as those in fac- ® d “ c< ? !, mlnc “s -^he union was 
gress in turn, turn a deaf ear to tories do not do their own dirty Si 

the delegates sent by the mi- work. In factories you have su- ® d nvestments that had been 
grant worker but they keep a pervisors and foremen, in the 

vote in their pockets for the fields you have the straw boss — Miners who have been laid 
packers’ and growers’ lobby. the crew leader, the “patron.” °" and their families who do 
Two of the smaller vipers in He is the one that sends out Pot know where their next meal 
the fields that were interviewed the trucks and buses, gathers up if comm§ fron i and tbose ' v f£° 
by Murrow had the nerve to his human cargo, carries them r°, L °ZJ^ 

say to millions of T.V. watehers to the farms many times weeks benefits because they have been 
of the migrant worker: “Weil l before the harvest begins so unemployec} for more than a 
^ess they got a little gypsy in that the migrants are two or had common reaetion . 

their blood they like it... they three weeks m debt already The union . g business is „ 
ive better than we do... they’re when they begin work., coal operator> and coal opera- 

he happiest race of people on Another man mterviewed by ^ an(J w business never ^d 
this earth.” The other, “I think Murrow was a minister by the care about what bap p ened to 
agricultural workers need the name of Cassidy. Of the migrant m j ners an d their families, 
right to change jobs . . , freedom workers in general he said, 

to fight . . . but the right to strike (Continued on Page Z) (Continued on Page 8) 
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Detroit Automation Helps Buy 
Out British Ford Company 

Dearborn — Three hundred men are going to be laid 
off at Ford 2 weeks before Christmas. We’ve been watch- 
ing the maneuvers the company has gone through for 
this lay-off. This is the way they’ve been conniving: 

I work in the B Building at 

Fords. This is the building Plant to our B building. They 

where the cars are assembled, wer *j Paving the way for them 
, .... , .. to be kicked out altogether as 

the motor installed and the cars ^ gg thg Automation ma . 

finished. My job was a 6 man 
job, 3 men on each side of the 
line. The company has just 
eliminated 3 of these 6. The 3 
men they took off haven't been 
laid off yet, but have been put 
ion sweeping or some other 
kind of piddling job. I have 14 
years seniority, and my buddy 
who was left on the other side 
has 13 years. The 3 men they 
took off our job had over 6 
years. They are the ones who 
are going to go. They will be 
replaced by men with 10 years 
seniority or more from the 
Dearborn Engine Plant. This 
is the plant where the motors 
are received from the foundry 
and put together. 

Some time ago the company 
had sent the low seniority men 
from the Dearborn Engine 

The Time 
Study Man 

Los Angeles — The thing that 
drives yon the most in the plant 
is the time study man. Anyone 
who has ever been under time 
study knows that they have 
been ander something. The 
time study man is usually an 
engineer who flunked out of 
college. He goes under the 
guise of being a very Important 
person. Yon have got to know 
the type. They walk around 
the plant with a clip board in 
their hand. 

A COP 

If you know there is a time 
study man around it is just 
like a Nazi or a cop, you know 
something is going to happen. 

It is hard to describe, you 
have to go through it. A lot 
of it is not in the open, a lot 
of it is under cover. They 
will stand behind posts; they 
will stand at a distance. 

TV CAMERAS? 

I don’t doubt that they use 
television. They come up with 
a lot of information that they 
could not get just timing you 
for an hour. They can tell 
you every . second you use, 
every motion that you make 
with your body and your hands, 
everything you do. How much 
time you have got and how 
much more work you can do. 

As you progressively are able 
to do this work, naturally if 
you do something over and 
over several thousand times you 
get to do it fairly well, you 
get a little faster at it. How- 
ever, you don’t benefit by your 
speed, they give you something 
else to do. Until it becomes 
almost impossible to work. 

NEVER ENOUGH 

You can start from the time 
the bell rings until the line 
stops and you still can never 
do enough work. That's what 
time study has come to today. 

The theory is that there’s no 
limit to the amount of work a 
man can do. 

There’s where the struggle 
comes in. You have to fight 
them. You do what work you 
can; or you go in the hole 
until somebody helps you. May- 
be at the end you might win 
the battle and not have to do 
it at all, or you may get fired, 
or get defeated and you just 
accept it and do it, but you go 
down fighting. 


1960 


EDITOR’S NOTE; 

We are sorry we are unable 
to publish "Way of the World” 
In this Jane. 


chines they got in the Engine 
Plant got going. 

. They have put so many 
new Automation machines in 
the Engine Plant since the 
end of last year and the be- 
ginning of 1960, that next 
year 49 men are going to be 
doing what over 200 did be- 
fore. They have had these 
machines for some time, bnt 
they have just started to op- 
erate since the changeover 
in September. 

By the time they are through 
shifting the men these ma- 
chines have replaced from the 
Engine Plant to the B Building, 
there will be 300 from our 
plant going into the street, and 
the only ones left will have to 
have 10 years seniority or more. 
* * * 

Naturally the 3 men they 
have taken off our job are not 
going to be replaced by the 
new men coming from Engine 
plant. The line has been going 
at the same rate with 3 men 
as it used to go with 6. What 
it means is that 3 men are 
doing 6 men’s work. I am work- 
ing 16 hours in an 8 hour shift, 
and getting one man’s wages 
for doing two men’s work. 

Ford can accumulate plenty 
of profit by eliminating that 
extra man’s salary. In fact, 
he has accumulated enough 
this way to be able to buy 
out British Fords. As far as 

1 am concerned the 360 mil- 
lions he wants to pay, he has 
accumulated in just the Past 

2 years — since the socalled 
contract was signed in 1959 
and the lay-offs and speedup 
began in earnest. Those 36® 
millions represent our accu- 
mulated sweat of the past 2 
years. 

— Ford Worker 
* * * 

500,000 Jobs Lost 

The U.A.W. reports that the 
number of full-time jobs pro- 
vided by private industry had 
dropped by 500,000 in the past 
seven years. 


Death In 
The Mines 

WEST VIRGINIA— The car- 
nage in the mines contnues. The 
terrible toll in human lives be- 
cause of unsafe conditions, 
speed-up and lack of considera- 
tion for human life has not 
changed. If anything, it has in- 
creased. 

Figures released for 1960 
show that 252 men have been 
killed as of September in the 
coal mines. This represents 1.17 
men klled for each million man 
hours of exposure underground. 

For the same period last year, 
22J men were killed in the same 
period, representing 1.03 men 
killed per million hours ex- 
posure. 

* * * 

Billions of dollars are spent 
each year to protect atomic 
workers against injury or death 
due to radiation — which is as 
it should be. Deaths to atomic 
workers can be counted on 
fingers and toes since 1945. 
There is a great hue and cry 
when a radiation death occurs. 

In the past five years, over 
1,500 miners have been killed 
i in the mines. There are not 
billions spent on protection for 
them. Coal companies save 
money by side - stepping any 
safety feature that may cost a 
dollar — even though it might 
save miners’ lives. 

There is no hue or cry when 
these miners die their horri- 
ble deaths. They are only 
statistics. 


Heaven and Hell 

Detroit — If you came 
into our department at Chry- 
sler’* yon would think you 
were looking at a bunch of 
space men. We have hoods 
that go over our heads to 
keep the sparks from our 
welding torches from going 
down our shirts. You put 
grease on your face to keep 
from getting burned from 
the arcs that you strike. We 
look like space men work- 
ing side by side. 

I think if there’s such a 
thing as hell it’s right on 
that line at Chrysler. If 
there’s Such a thing as heav- 
en we should go there be- 
cause we keep our heads 
bowed all the time. 

— Welder 


Unemployment 
In Steel 

DETROIT— The terrible un- 
employment in steel which has ! 
reached over the 100,000 mark 
because of Automation and lack 
of production has added to the 
anger of steelworkers through- 
out the country. 

In the Great Lakes steel plant j 
in Ecorse alone, the work force 
has been cut from 11,500 men 
to less than 7,000. Local griev- 
ances which were to be nego- 
tiated after the contract was 
signed ending the long strike at 
the beginning of the year have 
never been settled. More griev- 
ances have piled up, with no 
action taken on them. 

Men have been killed in the 
plant because of lack of ade- 
quate safety precautions. Men 
still working have been speeded 
up to an ever man-killing pace. 
And the company continues to 
ignore demands of the men for 
better and safer working con- 
ditions. 

At the Great Lakes plant, the 
company announced some 
months ago that plans were be- 
ing made to build a new mill. 
These reports indicated that 
500 men would be employed in 
the new mill. 

Reports now are quite dif- 
ferent. One steelworker said 
that this mill was going to be 
completely automated and run 
like an IBM machine. Instead 
of the 590 men, he said there 
wilt only be 38 men working 
there. 
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The Working Day 

By Angela Terrano 

THE MIGRANT WORKER 


(Continued from Page 1) 
“They are slaves . . . worse than 
slaves . . . somebody makes thou- 
sands of dollars front their 
sweat.” Of the straw bosses he 
said, “Some crew leaders are 
good but the majority are bad, 
the worse thing that can be . . . 
the owner pays them 45c to 
pick (a certain quantity) of 
tomatoes, they turn around and 
pay the laborer 12c.” A crew 
leader can make as much as 
$14,000 a year. Some of the 
money may come from a lucra- 
tive trade in narcotics and pros- 
titution. 

So the emissary of the man 
in the manor house brings with 
him all the degeneracy that 
capitalism has to offer. 

EDUCATION 

Education for the migrant 
worker and his family is like a 
foreign word. One out of 500 go 
through grade school. One out 
of 5,000 go through high school 
and none ever go to college. Of 
the 11 and 12 year olds that 
were fortunate to get some 
schooling they had dreams like 
most children, of becoming, a 
technician, doctor or lawyer, but 
that dream must be shattered 
every time they return to work 
in the fields beside their 
mothers. 

THE “HAPPY” PEOPLE 

One nine year old boy in an 
Oklahoma labor camp was 
spending the day minding his 
four younger sisters. They were 
sitting on their bed. In the cen- 
ter of the mattress was a huge 
hole eaten away by rats. When 
asked what he will feed his 
sisters he replied that he did not 
know. Their mother was out in 
the fields picking beans. It 
would cost her 85c to pdt them , 
in the nursery. She worked from 
six a.m. to four o’clock and was ' 
paid $1. The beans she was told 
were of poor quality.She is 29 
years old, a mother of 14 chil- 
dren. Food for her family costs 
$2 a day. She was eight years 
old when she started to Work in 
the fields. She said she: didn't 
think she would ever get out.. 

One father on the West Coast 
when asked what he would 
like for his family said, “I’d 
like for my family to be well, 
stay together as much as pos- 
sible, be on a farm away from 
so many people, attend one 
church, one school . . .be happy.” 
The father was asked if he 
thought it would ever come 
about, “No, at the rate I’m go- 
ing, no sir.” 

A Mr. Roach and his family 
travelled some 1,600 miles. “We 
sleep in the woods ... we had 
sausage and a loaf of bread for 
dinner ... all the money we have 
in the world right now is $1.45.” 
FOREIGN LABOR 

Migrant labor is extremely im- 
portant to American agriculture. 
During World War XI when la- 
bor was scarce the growers and 
packers brought in Mexican 
workers — more than Vz million 
every year now— plus Puerto 
Ricans, Bahamians, Jamaicans. 
Although an international labor 
contract offers more protection 
to these foreign workers, the 
contracts are hardly ever en- 
forced. Just the fact that such 
protection is down on paper 
however displeases the Farm 
Bureau and the growers’ con- 
tracting associations. The Japa- 
nese and Filipino migrants how- 
ever fare even worse. They have 
no such contract between 
governments. Their contracts 
are made directly between their 
own government and the grow- 
ers’ association. 

The basic aim of the capital- 
ists, divide and conquer, some- 
times finds an edge in’j The 
American worker finds himself 


caught in between. Some Ameri- 
can workers want the foreign 
migrants sent back for they not 
only take jobs away but have 
sold their labor power more 
cheaply, cutting wages practi- 
cally in half. But this solves 
nothing. The question that fol- 
lows is what happens to those 
foreign workers sent back. Capi- 
talism has created many prob- 
lems and solves none. Its basic 
tenet is to extract from the 
worker the maximum and pay 
him the minimum. This applies 
as well to the “factory on 
wheels” as to the factories In 
the cities, to the “slums on 
wheels” as to the slums in the 
cities. 

I have been inside of some of 
the worse sweatshops the gar- 
ment district, and the electrical 
shops of New York have to of- 
fer and they have to be rooted 
out from the foundation up, hut 
they appear as castles in the air 
compared to the conditions of 
migrant workers. 
CAPITALISM’S SLUMS 

We shudder when we see 
what the Chinese Communists 
are doing, and seem to turn our 
backs so as not to see what as 
Mr. Murrow said, is just “90 
miles from Times Square.” 
Across from this migrant farm 
in New Jersey, where people 
live in pigpens and broken 
I down bams is a $500,000 stable 
for horses. 

The Chinese communes are 
born out of state-capitalist to- 
talitarianism and effect every 
phase of life from industrial- 
ization to agriculture. While 
migratory labor in this country 
is born out of the feudal past, 
the more mechanized it be- 
comes the sooner will it leap 
into the totalitarian orbit. 

The new nations emerging in 
Africa, that are surrounded by 
imperialism, have a double 
problem — that of developing 
their industry and agriculture. 

Surely they cannot choose 
either private capitalism or the 
“Communists.” The long sought 
freedom of the people of these 
countries would go for nought. 
If they “choose” either they 
would be plunged into a new 
slavery, that of the automation 
machine and the migrant 
worker. 

U.S.A. I960 

The migrant worker in the 
United States is fighting for the 
most rudimentary working con- 
ditions. One worker said, “If we 
stick together and say we won't 
pick ’em until you give us a 
bathroom in the field for the 
ladies at least . , . We keep trying 
to get someone to investigate. 
Our boys go up to Congress but 
they get the run around.” 

This is what the American mi- 
grant worker is asking for in 
1960. This is what the Farm 
Bureau, growers’ associations 
and the like fight tooth and nail 
against. 

This is U.S.A. 1960, the rich- 
est land in the world. Why 
should anyone in Africa wish 
to follow “the American way?” 

I am returning to the prob- 
lem of field workers in the 
next issue. 
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Socialism Reaffirmed 

Members and friends of the London News & Letters Com- 
mittee welcome the development of a new, independent trend 
in working class politics recently constituted under the above 
heading, and from whose new paper, “Agitator,” the following 
editorial passages are reproduced. 

* * * 

If socialism is to mean anything it must abolish the 
domination of man by man. It must establish a society 
where man lives not only in harmony with his fellow 
men but also with his own labor. 

We . . . welcome the growing indifference of work- 
ers to the “old” parties. Their suspicion of them is en- 
tirely progressive. 

Politicians assure us that this is because the workers 
are “apathetic,” made so by capitalist prosperity. We 
suggest the reason is more fundamental. The workers 
see in these organizations distorted images of the very 
society which, in their everyday lives, they are com- 
pelled to struggle against. 

We believe that up and down the country people 
are constantly brought into struggle against bosses and 
bureaucrats that they are constantly striving to assert 
their ideas, and their way of doing things against wishes 
and methods imposed upon them from above. 

* * * 


The first Issue of “Agitator” 
is a new departure in both skill 
and orientation, and deserves 
wide support. 

Below are items of note from 
the current issue: 

* * * 

from: 

'Sackings,' 
by Eric Morse 

So it went on last month. In 
England, the Bootes Group felt 
it had made enough cars for the 
time being. In Germany, Borg- 
Ward received “permission” 
from the government to sack 
its workers. In Paris, Renault, 
the pride of the French nation- 
alised motor industry, threw 

3.000 out of the gates — or tried 
to . . . 

Parisians blocked the gates 

7.000 strong. The press bleated 
its alarms at seeing “Peace in 
Algeria” banners in the fore- 
front of the demonstration. 

700 men at Crickiewood, W. 
London, launched a strike that 
grew to 10,500 through the 


j Bootes Group in 24 hours. The 
Minister of Labour was at pains 
to say that other work was 
available. The Chancellor seem- 
ed pleased that his credit re- 
strictions were working so well. 
He proposed to let them go on 
working! 

Who the hell do these pious 
clowns think we are? Cattle to 
be milked or slaughtered at 
will? Or men with lives of our 
own to live, decently and se- 
curely? Just look the T.U.C.; 
They chose this moment to par- 
ley with the bosses on limiting 
the right to strike. 

In one month, we’ve seen 
that neither capitalist boss nor 
government bureaucrats can 
run the industry in a sane man- 
ner ... 

We must campaign for taking 
the factories into the workers’ 
own hands. We will make them 
supply peoples’ needs starting 
with the conditions of those 
who work in them. 



Readers 9 Views 


War and the 
Working Class 

I begin to despair of the 
Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament and the Direct 
Action Committee. I was in- 
vited to the so-called indus- 
trial meeting of D.A. After 
a lot of blah, there was talk 
of campaigning for “block- 
ing” work at Holy Loch (the 
Polaris base near Glasgow). 
Then some clot got up and . 
said we must not do that as 
it would be an act of vio- 
lence against the American 
sailors and their wives. 

The next day I went to 
the CND Trades Union Con- 
ference in a high state of 
hope that at least CND &as 
to set its teeth into some- 
thing. But this also was a 
dead loss. 

We had four worthy 
Trades Union officials, 
“speaking in their private 
capacity,” telling us all what 
we knew before, and urging 
us to go round in the old 
familiar circle; the platform 
had not the lightest wisp of 
an original idea. 

I do not know if the order 
of speakers from the floor 
was especially selected but 
it seemed strange that it was 
not until the last 45 minutes 
that anyone suggested that 


CND must be linked with 
the general working-class 
struggle. Then we had four 
speakers in a row (including 
myself), but the hall was 
pretty empty by then, and 
what was left of the plat- 
form made it fairly obvious 
that this was not their idea. 

Trades Council Secretary 

East London 

* * * 

My own approach is that 
today nuclear weapons and 
nuclear war is the Achilles 
heel of capitalism. There is 
no sense in talking about 
unemployment when in this 
country it hardly exists al- 
though the motor industry 
may soon let the side down. 
Unfortunately, our self- 
styled revolutionary Marx- 
ists stable as many sacred 
cows as the Establishment. 

The point which I feel 
must be continually ham- 
mered home is that manu- 
facturing nuclear weapons 
is the condition for capital- 
ism allowing us to “never 
have it so good,” and when 
the fallacy is eventually ex- 
ploded, capitalism will use 
the weapons in a last des- 
pairing act of self-preser- 
vation. 

A.E.U. Militant 
Essex 


Workers Outraged at Detroit’s 
Takeover of British Ford Plants; 
Fear New Speed-up and Lay-offs 


DAGENHAM — The ease 
with which Henry ’’’ord II suc- 
ceeded in obtaining British 
Treasury permission to get full 
control of Fords (G.B.), Ltd., 
has spread alarm and despond- 
ency throughout the Dagen- 
ham plant. 

The younger executives and 
trainees see their prospects at 
a dead end. What hope of pro- 
motion haye they if the plum 
jobs and high positions are 
booked for Detroit nominees? 

Much more important, the 
production workers are ap- 
prehensive because Ford 
(U.S.A. is even more notori- 
ous for its inhumanity and 


Joseph Mustoe, N.U.R. spokes- 
man for railway goods shunt- 
ers, says, “I cannot think how 
many times colleagues of mine 
have had to carry on working 
for hours soaked to the skin . . . 

I am a patient man, but it 
seems there is only one ef- 
fective way to get notice taken 
of complaints, that is to stop 
work when the wet weather 
equipment issued does not do 
the job, and any man who is 
wet to the skin would be quite 
justified in doing this.” 
v * * 

At the N.U.R. Railway Sig- 
nalmen’s Conference, details 
were given of at least 2 signal- 
men, in the Swansea area, who 
had to work til they dropped 
one weekend. One man had 5 V 2 
hours off in a continuous 32 
hour stretch. His opposite nura- 

Busmen Display 
Poster Despite 
Official Ban 

The London Transport Exe- 
cutive recently refused to allow 
the poster published by the 
London busmen's union com- 
mittee, calling for an inquiry 
into the state of the bus serv- 
ice, to appear on buses, tube 
trains or stations. 

The reason given for the re- 
fusal was the alleged “politi- 
cal” nature of the busman’s 
poster. Yet at that time posters 
for “Mosley speaks . . .” (Tra- 
falgar Square meeting) were 
prominent in W. London tube 
stations. 

The other day, a No. 11 
bus left Daiston garage with 
the banned poster displayed 
fore and aft. It clocked out 
at Liverpool Street at 7:34 
a. m., reached Shepherds 
Bush un ’si '.sel. pass si un- 
remarked down Fleet Street. 
It was finally “picked up” 
back at Liverpool Street, in- 
stantly removed from service 
and sent back to Daiston Ga- 
rage in “disgrace,” where a 
full scale inquiry was mounted. 

Publicly-owned paste had 
been used! It was closely ex- 
amined by experts, who esetab- 
lished the time of the “crime”, 
but not the “culprits." 


callousness than the British 
company. Their profits were 
£17 per week from each and 
every man employed, on the 
last 6 months' trading. 

Within 8 years, Henry Ford 
II will get his money back, off 
the sweat of our backs! 

It is true we hate Patrick 
Hennessy and his Boardroom 
of Hatchet Men. But neither 
do we have any liking for 
Henry Ford II. 

As one man said, “Until now, 
this firm has been half Ameri- 
can. Now, every job will be 
“U.S.!” (U.S. being British 
Army talk for ‘Unfit for Serv- 
ice’). 

— Committee Member, Fords 


ber in an adjoining box had 
7(4 hours off in that time. For 
both, the off time included the 
walking time to get home and 
back; 

As Bro. E. Abraham, Con- 
ference Secretary, put it, “How 
dare the management put a 
man practically out on his 
feet.” It makes a laughing stock 
of all the safety rules, the 
union, and the workers. 

* * * 

In an “Open Letter to 
Locomen,” the N.U.R. North 
and East Scotland Locomotives 
Grades Committee slate the 
Tory government and its Plan 
for British Railways: 

“So far we’ve got noth- 
ing but 3 Redundancy Agree- 
ments, and with depots be- 
ing closed down all over the 
country these are hardly 
worth the paper they are 
written on. 

“For want of adequate safe- 
guards, we are watching the 
Plan take shape — at a much 
greater pace than was at first 
anticipated — as if it were a 
deadly spreading plague. Every 
grade is involved. 400 stations 
have been closed . . . 

“In 1948, there were 20,211 
steam locos on our railways. 
By the end of 1963 the com- 
bined total of steam and die- 
sel locos will be 11,300, a 
reduction ol 8,980 ... 

While this policy is being 
operated we are being forced 
to fight, not so much to im- 
prove our conditions, but to 
keep the conditions we have 
already won!” 

British rates are 7s. 64. twelve 
issues or 6d. per copy, post 
free 

British Editorial 
Committees 

LONDON: 

148 Wakefield Street. 
East Ham, London, E6 

The London Committee meets 
every Thursday, 8-10 p.m. 

SCOTLAND: 

31 Balbeg Street, 
Glasgow, S.W.1. 
“MARXISM AND FREEDOM" 
can be obtained, price 32s., 
post free from either of the 
British Editorial Committees. 


Ford Stewards 
Condemn Sellout 

LONDON — The Ford Shop 
Stewards met quickly to . dis- 
cuss the deal being made over 
their heads. Their public state- 
ment (ignored by the million- 
aire press) says it must have 
been a shock to realize that 
Detroit is prepared to pay £ 128 
million to buy out the British 
shareholders. 

“It is useless,” the Shop 
Stewards’ statement says, “the 
Chancellor claiming that this 
will assist in brigding the dol- 
lar gap, when in fact, all fu- 
ture dividends will be paid to 
the U.S. shareholders in dollars. 

“The President of the U.S. 
company stated to the press 
‘that the Company’s opera- 
tions will continue, without 
change in employment policy, 
or development programme* 
This dearly means nothing dif- 
ferent from the present policy 
of speed-up at every oppor- 
tunity, which is the ‘mixture 
as before* for Ford workers." 

The Stewards add: “Ope- 
rating this type of policy 
could well mean an extension 
of U.S. production methods 
in practice — running pro- 
duction for 9 months of the 
year and tooling up for the 
remaining 3 months. 

“This could mean a 3 months 
lay-off for thousands of our 
members working on produc- 
tion lines, and may well be one 
of the reasons for the take- 
over.” 

♦ ♦ 

NOTE: Redundant and short- 
time car workers in the Mid- 
lands are being asked by West- 
ern Command if they would 
like to join the Army! 


Postscript: 

Headed “The Ford Sell-Out,” 
TRIBUNE editoral ends: ‘The 
motor-car industry is now more 
than ripe for public ownership. 
The Labour Party and the 
trades unions must now start 
a ful-scale campaign to explain 
this policy to the electorate." 

It would take some explain- 
ing! Look at British Railways’. 
What’s wrong with plain work- 
ers' control? 


Automation Strike 

300 members of the Tobacco 
Workers' union in the 3 Not- 
tingham factories of John 
Players struck over the attempt 
to introduce battery operation; 
one operator to 6 machines. 

All overtime in factories of 
the Imperial Tobacco Co., and 
any extension of existing over- 
time schedules in all other 
cigarette factories is banned. 


NOW AVAILABLE 

Workers 

Battle 

Automation 

ONE SHILLING 
(See ad on page T) 


Railway Workers Face Increased 
Health Hazards and Overwork as 
More Depots Keep Closing Down 
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Editorial 

Southern Bigotry and Negro Courage 

A be-ribboned 6-year-old Negro child walked with 
great dignity through an ugly mob of shrieking white 
women. She kept this up for a week when finally a 
white child, daughter of a Methodist minister, walked 
into the “integrated” school. Then one white working 
mother brought her child to school. By then the white 
mob of 40 added to its other obscene remarks: “Kill 
her.” The woman worker, Daisey Gabrielle, a native of 
Costa Rica, gave a good accounting of herself not only 
in the way she swung her big pocketbook to clear a 
path for her daughter, but in the response t.o the ostra- 
cisism she was being subjected to: “Neighbors change. 
Principles don’t.” 

Tii us by tortoise pace a breach was established in 
the hard core of the Deep South, 7 years after the United 
States Supreme Court Decision for desegregated educa- 
tion. 

It would be quite wrong to blame the ludicruously 
slow pace of desegregation on the bigoted 40 women, 
miscalled the -‘Cheer Leaders.” Behind them stands 
the Louisiana State Legislature. And behind that stand 
not only the Deep South, or the border states which had 
gone through token desegregation, but Northern capital. 

Shame of America, Past and Present 

Since this is the year when the Republicans are 
trying to reverse the popular vote for John F. Kennedy, 
and the Southern Democrats are threatening to with- 
hold the electoral votes, it would be well not to lose sight 
of the shame of America — the unprincipled combination 
of Northern capitalists and the Southern oligarchy to de- 
prive the Negro of his constitutional rights. This no- 
torious “gentleman’s agreement” of 1876 consisted of the 
Northern promise to withdraw the troops and end Re- 
construction in the South, coupled with the Southern 
promise to have its electors cast their vote in opposition 
to the popular vote. Thereby the electoral college made 
the loser (Republican Hayes) the winner, and thus the 
South regained undisputed authority to exploit and 
segregate the Negro. 

With the 100th anniversary of the Civil War at hand 
official white Louisiana has come full circle. The de- 
praved spectacle of today’s Louisiana legislature de- 
bating a resolution to condemn the Supreme Court de- 
cision as a “Communist plot” and passing laws to abolish 
the public school system rather than integrate is the true 
though vile descendant of the rump Louisiana legis- 
lature which adpoted the worst of the notorious Black 
Codes to re-enact slavery in a new form after it had 
been abolished on the battlefield in its chattel form. 

The Negro as Vanguard 

Yet it was the same state which in 1866, when 
it was still a mixed legislature in which Negroes 
and whites served with distinction, enacted legis- 
lation providing for free public education, mixed 
schools and equal rights irrespective of race. It was 
signed by the Negro Lieutenant Governor of the 
state. It was the only democracy, education, and 
principled way of life that the state ever knew. 

The fact that the Negro struggles these past few 
years have finally gained some white support is a sign 
of the times that the days of the Bourbon South are 
numbered, and the dawn of a new South, symbolized 
by the sit-ins to end segregation, begun. 

It is not the United States Supreme Court decision 
that stimulated the self-activity of the Negro people. 
On the contrary, it is the self -activity of the Negro 
people that compelled the Supreme Court to make its 
decisions. 

The courage and the power of the Negro masses 
extended the arena of struggle from education to bus- 
travel, from sit-ins at lunch counters to beaches and 
from the South to the North. 

Nor will the struggle subside now that there is a 
new administration, for the contradictions in the Demo- 
cratic Party are even sharper than that in the Republi- 
can Party. The vote “for” Kennedy on the part of the 
Negroes was a demand for the riddance of the Eastlands, 
Byrds and Georges, who are the real source of inspira- 
tion for those 40 “cheer leaders” in Louisiana. 

Far from the Negro struggle having ended with the 
new election, the struggle has just begun. 
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AUTOMATION 

BATTLEFIELD 

Automation today is. not 
in the building of the auto- 
mobile — it’s in the making 
of parts. To put it to- 
gether they still have to use 
humans. 

When Chrysler went into 
Automation they borrowed 
$300,000,000 from Prudential 
Life Insurance Co. In order 
to make this investment in 
automated machinery pay 
off, they have to get the 
men to put the parts to- 
gether- as fast as the ma- 
chines make them. 

Since they went into 
Automation, Chrysler has 
speeded-up four or five 
times more than in ’57. They 
are making twice as many 
cars as when they had 4,000 
men, and they are doing it 
now with about 1,500 men. 

Chrysler Worker 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

Because of Automation, 
there has been no overtime 
in auto this year. I haven’t 
had one hour of overtime 
since the model change in 
August. At this time of year 
in 1958 I was working Sat- 
urday and Sunday. 

Today I figured out that 
I made $3,500 this year and 
of that $1,100 I’ve never 
seen. It’s been taken out of 
my check. I’ve taken home 
$2,400 so far this year. And 
Nixon called this prosperity! 

Auto Worker 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

Automation has made re- 
tirement st joke. The retire- 
ment age is 65, but no man 
can keep up the pace they 
set us these days and live 
to get his pension. 

Steelworker 
Homestead, Pa. 
. * * * 

I have worked in the auto 
shops for over 30 years, and 
I don’t believe I have ever 
seen so many workers sent 

home sick as now. I know 

it’s because of automation. 
I have never seen so many 
workers I know winding up 
in the hospital. That’s from 
automation, too. One friend 
of mine had a kidney go bad 
from strain. 

Chrysler Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

The company’s whole idea 
is that they’ve gotta keep 
fresh horses in the race. 
They don’t put it that way, 
but there’s their whole 
policy in a nutshell. 

They have the pace set so 
high that a man can hardly 
stand it. If you can’t keep 
up they send you down for 
a physical, find you have 
blotd pressure trouble or 
something and send you 
home until you “feel better” 
— that is, feel you can take 
it again. 

There are a' lot of men 
working' who know they 
can’t keep up the pace, but 
this pamphlet will get them 
to really start thinking 
about it. 

Steelworker 
Homestead, Penna. 

* * * 

I can talk to my boss and 
tell him off when he tries 
to push me too far, and so 
can a lot of other guys. We 
do. But “Workers Battle Au- 
tomation” shows that this 
isn’t enough. You can tell 
the boss off, but you haven’t 
changed your conditions of 


work one bit. You’ve still got 
to take that drive. To really 
change things it’s going to 
take me and a lot of others 
like me (and they are there, 
too) to start taking things in 
our own hands. That’s the 
only way in the world we’ll 
ever make labor human. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

A Negro worker who 
bought a copy of “Workers 
Battle Automation” at one 
of our plant gate sales here 
told us that he was from the 
East, a college graduate who 
just got exhausted breaking 
down discrimination and not 
making it in his field He 
has been at GM for some 7 
years now and speaks of 
GM as the “last resort” for 
employment if you can’t 
make it anywhere else. He 
says that is why there are 
so many minorities at GM, 
because white workers who 
have a chance somewhere 
else just don’t come there. 
From what he said, the turn- 
over at GM is tremendous. 

Committee Member 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

(See Ad Page 7) 

One worker in my shop 
took the Automation pam- 
phlet to look over but didn’t 
think he wanted to buy it. 
The next day he came in 
and couldn’t stop talking 
about how much was in 
there that he didn’t know 
about before. When he be- 
gan talking to the others, 
I began selling them like 
crazy. 

One worker said it would 
be his “Number One Book” 
in his library, his prize book. 
I hope I can sell as many 
every week as I sold this 
week. . 

Chrysler Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

If we can spread this far 
and wide, workers will start 
thinking about it. Then they 
will start talking about it. 
And then they’ll start acting 
on it. That’s when you’ll see 
something really happen to 
change our conditions, and it 
can’t be too soon to suit me. 

Assembly Line Man 
Detroit 

* * * 

LEADERS & RANKS 

All the stewards want to 
do anymore is sit in their 
air-conditioned offices and 
put their feet on the table. 
When you call one, they even 
get somebody else to answer 
the phone and say they’re 
not there. One day when one 
told me that over the phone 
I went up to his office my- 
self to see, and sure enough, 
there he was with his feet 
on the desk. They’ll promise 
you anything until they get 
in office. Then they figure 
they’re good for 2 years and 
they’re not interested in 
getting the company mad at 
them. . 

Disgusted 

Detroit 

* * * 

Something is going to have 
to be changed for sure, but 
I don’t condemn everyone in 
the union just because the 
top is rotten. Automation is 
a big problem and just talk 
won’t solve it. There will 
have to be action. And that 
action will have to come out 
of the rank and file. 

Worker 

Detroit 


The shop I work in is it 
classic example of the racial 
set-up in this country. There 
are 4 of us employed. Our 
talents run about the same. 
But pay-wise it is quite 
something different. The 2 
white fellows receive ' $3.75 
an hour. The Japanese fel- 
low receives $3.50 an hour. 
I receive $3.25 an hour. As 
you probably have assumed 
by now this is a non-union 
shop. The minimum union 
scale for our work is $ 3.90 
an hour. 

This clearly shows how 
the 2 white fellows are be- 
ing cheated and at the same 
time made to feel better 
than the non-whites. I am 
constantly amazed at the 
boss’s belief that I am so 
stupid as to believe that I am 
an inferior worker and 
therefore deserve less. 

Negro Painter 
Los Angeles 

INTEGRATION 

During the campaign 
there was a lot of talk about 
whether or not U.S. prestige 
really was at an a'll-time low 
in the world. As if it wasn’t 
low enough, imagine what 
the U.S. will look like to 
.the rest of the world now 
when films of this screech- 
ing white “m otherhood” 
screaming insults at those 
4 little children are shown 
throughout the world! . ... 

Angelo Terrano 
Detroit 

If integration is the law 
of the land, as it is sup- 
posed to be, what possible 
excuse can the government 
have not to step in and in- 
tervene. As far as I am con- 
cerned Eisenhower has it on 
his head for what is going 
on today in New Orleans. 

With one stroke of his pen 
he could have put some teeth 
into the law. I always thought 
that if you broke a Federal 
Law you were supposed to 
be thrown into jail. I’m sure 
if I broke one, I would land 
there. But Fabus never had 
a hand laid on him. He got 
away with it in Little Rock, 
and it just laid the pattern 
for others to follow it up. 

New Reader 
Detroit 

* * * 

The school integration here 
is only nominal and there 
is essentially no integration 
even on the professional 
level. The one thing that has 
changed as a result of “civil 
rights” (and a very dirty 
word that is) is the old kind- 
ly and protective feeling 
toward the “colored people.” 
That’s gone, dead, finished. 
The tension is high even 
among those who are not so 
directly “threatened” as 
those with children of school 
age. 

I suppose the sit-ins and 
boycotts have accomplished 
something. They did take 
courage. It’s up to the think- 
ers to show the success. 
From my vantage point, it 
appears that the white have 
become more white and the 
black more black. That is in 
a never-the-twain-shali-meet 
sense. 

White Professional 
Virginia 

* • * 

Editor’s Note: The Vir- 
ginia. “White Professional” 
who sees that “whites have 
become more white” runs 
counter to those whites in 
Louisiana who have accom- 
panied their children to in- 
tegrated schools. 
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Those young Southern 
Freedom Fighters — from the 
college students on th e . pick- 
et lines to the first graders 
in New Orleans — have made 
it impossible to sit pn the 
fence any longer, and have 
inspired whites of principle 
to stand up and be counted 
at 'last. I feel that Negroes 
and whites who cherish free- 
dom have been drawn more 
closely together than ever 
before, and that it is the 
whites who are being given 
their chance by the Negroes 
to regain their own dignity 
once more. 

Technician 

Detroit 

I'.)':':.- " * * * 

I believe that the youth 
are so strong in the South 
today that they are really 
bringing out the hard core 
of white fascists into the 
open. 

Working Woman 
Detroit 

* * * 

I don’t believe that the 
whole population of New Or- 
leans is like those out in 
front in the demonstrations. 
The rotten ones are always 
the loud ones, and the rot- 
tenest of all are those in 
office. 

I saw a TV report on the 
situation and it seemed sort 
of funny to me that the 
Whites were speaking for 
themselves — and for the Ne- 
groes, too. They claimed that 
even the Negroes didn’t real- 
ly want to integrate. It’s 
strange people should go 
through so much to do some- 
thing they “don’t really want 
to' do.” Who would send a 
little child through that mob 
if he didn’t really want in- 
tegration? 

What amazed me the most 
was the language they let 
the whites use on TV. I have 
never heard thefn allow any- 
one to use the words about 
Negroes that they used on 
this program. Then I figured 
that maybe the TV station 
just wanted to let the rest 
of the country see how ignor- 
ant they sound down there. 
A lot of people think the 
White Southerners are ignor- 
ant. They really aren’t. They 
just act that way. 

The breaking point will be 
The fact that tfhere just 
aren’t enough rich whites 
down there to build them- 
selves a private school. They 
will have to give in event- 
ually or give up a chance to 
educate their kids at all. 

Negro Worker 
Detroit 

* * * x 

The press reported that 
the multi-millionaire white 
supremacist Leander Perez 
from Louisiana made his 

money through other sources 
than as a public official with 
the salary of $7,000 a year. 
Are they kidding? What do 
you suppose public officials 
down South are for if it is 
not to railroad through 
“right to work laws” and 

other blessings of segrega- 
tionism which would permit 
an oil and sulfur lands man 
like Perez to become a multi- 
milloinaire? 

Office Worker 
Chicago 

* * * 

* * * 

"A DOCTOR SPEAKS" 

MD’s article last issue was 
very important to me. I cer- 
tainly wish something could 
be done about the medical 
aid given to factory workers 


and poor people in general. 
It is frightening how many 
people can’t go to a doctor 
because they lack the money, 
and how many get some 
crumb-bum of a doctor if 
they do go. 

One woman I work with 
had a “family” doctor, who 
was chosen, I suspect, be- 
cause he didn’t charge very 
much. Her husband had just 
come home from the hos- 
pital when two of her chil- 
dren got sick. One child 
had an ulcer on his tongue, 
and when the “family” doc- 
tor did not heal it in 2 
months time by treating it 
with mouth washes she final- 
ly went to another doctor. 
This new doctor took one 
look at her 6 months-old 
baby (whom she had just 
happened to bring along and 
whom the “family” doctor 
had also been treating) and 
promptly put the infant in 
the hospital. It turned out 
the baby was so anemic they 
even feared leukemia, which 
fortunately was not the case. 

This woman tried to get 
some help from welfare but 
was refused. She doesn’t own 
her home, but she had a 
T.V. set, so the welfare de- 
partment said she wasn’t 
eligible. She finally had to 
leave her sick husband at 
home to take care of her 3 
children and went out to get 
a job ' 

Working Woman 
Detroit 

* * * 

I like the doctor’s column 
because it seems to link the 
living human organism with 
the mass struggle for free- 
dom. The human body is 
composed of many co-oper- 
ating forces and processes. 
The result is a healthy or- 
ganism. When something 
goes wrong with the system 
the whole body suffers. So is 
it with human beings in 
their daily life. The reason 
for all the trouble is that so 
many things are wrong with 
this present system of liv- 
ing. 

Sign Painter 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 

I like Lumumba. I don’t 
know anything more than 
what I read in the daily 
papers, but I don’t care for 
Kasavubu because he seems 
to be pretty easily led 
around by the nose. Lu- 
mumba isn’t like that. 

I have a strong feeling 
toward Africa, especially the 
Congo. They are a great 
people. They haven’t had 
much of a chance to develop 
because everything in their 
country has belonged to 
some other country. 

What right does a man 
have to own the diamond 
mines in another man’s 
country? If the white man 
is surprised at what has been 
happening, it is only because 
the white man is not intelli- 
gent enough to see that they 
are trespassing in another 
man’s land. 

Negro Auto Worker, 
Dearborn 
* * * 

No president since Roose- 
velt has acted like a presi- 
dent. Truman spent his time 
fishing. Eisenhower played 
golf. They both got busy 
when it came to sending dol- 


lars to Europe. But they 
never lifted a finger to help 
us here at home. 

When I heard that Khru- 
shchev sent congratulations 
to Kennedy on -winning this 
election I figured that even 
he imist be glad he doesn’t 
have to deal with Eisen- 
hower anymore. That man 
made this country look like 
a bunch of fools. What kind 
of a world leader was that? 

When they put Martin 
King in jail Kennedy tele- 
phoned down there right 
away. I think that’s why he 
was elected president. And 
I’m for him for that, too — 
only I think that’s the way 
things should be done all 
the time, not just before an 
election. 

Negro Woman, 
Detroit 

* * * 

The joint crisis in the 
British and French motor 
industries has made it pos- 
sible for us to get first class 
material from Renault work- 
ers in Paris and Le Mans, 
which we are reproducing 
here for sale to London 
Renault and other British 
motor workers. With our 
branch of the Ford set-up 
so much in the ' news, and 
you in the home-city of 
Fords, is there any possi- 
bility of material being avail- 
able from them? 

British Ford workers are 
more than a litole anxious to 
know what new features the 
complete take-over is going 
to mean for them in terms of 
techniques “imported” from 
Dearborn. 

Eric Morse, 

London, England 

Editor’s Note: See page 2 
for latest Ford worker’s ar- 
ticle, and page 3. 


NEW READERS, & OLD 

I’m retired now and I 
read the paper more care- 
fully than I did before. I 
read it all the way through 
now, to see what’s going on 
in the world. 

Retired Miner 
West Virginia 

* * * 

Your paper keeps the 
worker more informed on 
what is happening in all the 
unions, and shows how the 
workers can solve these 
problems facing us today. I 
can see myself in the pic- 
ture presented. Every work- 
er in our plant would rath- 
er read News and Letters 
than the union papers. 

GM Worker 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

I sold 2 subs at my shop 
and lots of single copies of 
that last issue. The guys 
told me that the paper was 
“packed full of dynamite,” 
and said that it had more 
information in it than the 
daily papers even if it does 
only come out once a month. 

Tool Worker 
Dearborn 
* * * 

One of the most impres- 
sive things I saw in News 
& Letters were the news 
items concerning Africa two 
years ago. At that time the 
African nations had not 
gained their independence. 
It was only through your 
paper that the workers 
could read the true infor- 
mation because the daily 
newspapers did not carry it. 

Negro Worker 
Los Angeles 
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TWO WORLDS 

By Raya Dunayevskaya , author of 
MAKAisM AND FREEDOM 

The Cuban Revolution: The Year After 

In a few weeks the Cuban Revolution will mark the first year 
of its victory. It is no accident that its enthusiastic and uncritical 
alliance with the Russian orbit of power is almost as old. Con- 
trary to the claims of the old radicals, who can no longer re- 
member what constitutes principled working-class politics, this 
was not the only path open to it when it shopk off the American 
imperialist yoke. The revolutions that pr - . ceded it — in the Middle 
East and in Africa — took advantage of the global division into 
two nuclearly-armed blocs fighting for world power to play off 
one against the other to its own national advantage. If Cuba 
chose to disregard this precedent and align itself with but one 
of these power blocs, the answer cannot lie outside of itself. 

FIDELISMO 

Forget Russia for a moment — it was nowhere around when 
Fidel Castro marched- into Havana at the head of the July 26th 
guerilla movement. Neither it nor the native Cuban Communists 
supported that movement during the seven years it hid out in 
the Sierra Maestra Mountains. The revolutionary petty-bourgeois 
lawyer who led this movement had been so little concerned with 
Communist theory that he gained financial help from many a 
Cuban, and even some American, liberal bourgeois who had had 
their fill of the corrupt Batista. 

The guerilla fighters from the mountains, the peasants in 
the Oriente province, the proletariat and students of Havana 
merged to bring the greatest revolution Latin America had ever 
witnessed. There is no doubt that with the overthrow of the 
bloody Batista dictatorship, the revolution broke decisively with 
United States imperialism which had plundered the Cuban econo- 
my. In expropriating the American capitalistic owners, it achieved 
an agricultural revolution and put an end to the feudal relations 
between the Cuban peasants and the Cuban-American plantation 
owners. At the same time, however, the power lay not in peasant 
committees, but in the state who was the new owner. 

STATE-ISM 

As for Castro’s attitude to the industrial workers, from the 
very start his bossist, administrative mentality stuck otu from 
the very first day of victorious entry into Havana when he de- 
manded that the revolutionary students and workers there 
put down their arms. He proclaimed his movement alone to be 
the government, his army alone the army. Nevertheless, the 
overwhelming enthusiasm for the revolution made the prole- 
tariat, despite its reservations, lay down its arms, and wiuingly 
tighten its belt even as the unemployed continued to be silent. 
When it did, in due course, at the first trade union congress 
question some economic policies of the new government, Castro 
ran out of the convention, calling it a “madhouse.” 

It is at this point that a kinship was established between 
the new regime and the native Communists, for it is they who 
used their leadership of the trade unions to transform them 
into a pliant tool of the new armed state. TOGETHER WITH 
WORLD COMMUNISM FIDEL CASTRO SHARED THE CON- 
CEPTION OF TIIE “BACKWARDNESS OF THE MASSES” 
WHO HAD TO BE LED. THE STATE WOULD HENCEFOR- 
WARD GIVE THE ORDERS, THE WORKERS AND PEAS- 
ANTS WOULD CONTINUE TO WORK HARDER WHILE 
THE LEADERS CONTINUED TO LEAD AND SET FOREIGN 
POLICY. 

Just as the peasant found that, in tilling the soil, he was 
responsible, not to a committee elected by himself and subject 
to his recall, but to the state, so the worker found that he too 
had no organization responsible to him. Despite the lower rents, 
there has been no change, except for the worse, in the workers’ 
conditions of life and labor. Unemployment continues as do poor 
wages. Worst of all, there are no Workers’ Councils or any other 
form of free expression, whether in their own organization or 
in the press. Those who had hailed the revolution had by now as 
little freedom to criticize any action of the government, least of 
all its total embrace of all things Russian, Chinese, East Europ- 
ean, including the bloody regime of Kadiar’s Hungary. 

The stream of refugees are by no means restricted to “Ba- 
tista s supporters” or “agents of American imperialism,” Every 
one from the editor of Bohemia to militant trade unionists have 
attempted to escape, and if the price isn’t always the firing squad, 
it is always silence. When only a Castro — Fidel or Raul — or a 
Che Guevara have endless voice here and abroad while the masses 
are made voiceless; when all spontaneity becomes hypostatized 
into state grooves; when relations with the outside world are not 
as people-to-people but through arm-state powers; and when 
all this occurs in a - world whose division into two nuclearly- 
armed powers which threaten humanity’s very existence — isn’t 
it time for a new realistic balance sheet to be drawn up? Least 
helpful in this regard are the old radicals. 

OLD RADICALS 

Trotskyists, who have spent years in exposing Russia as “a 
degenerated workers’ state” headed by a counter-revolutionary 
bureaucracy, now feel that it is necessary to whitewash that re- 
gime “in order to fight the main enemy, Yankee imperialism.” 
Even some radicals who have spent many years exposing Russian 
Communism as just another form of state capitalism feel that 
it is their “revolutionary duty” to spend all their time attacking 
American imperialism, and none exposing the other pole of world 
imperialism — Russian totalitarianism. 

What is it that impels such self-imposed blindness to the 
tragedy of the Cuban Revolution which still has a chance to 
compel its leaders to follow an independent road? Why should 
the workers and peasants in Cuba be allowed to think that in 
the Chinese “commune” the Chinese peasants are any less op- 
pressed than the Cubans were by the American plantation 
owners? Why should the Cuban workers be kept in ignorance of 
conditions of labor in totalitarian state capitalistic Russia? Why 
should the Cuban people know that the Guantanamo base is a 
threat to their existence and not know that the Russian tanks 
rolled over the Hungarian Freedom Fighters? Why should they 
only know of the discrimination against the Negroes in the South 
but not know of the extermination of nationalities opposed to 
Stalinism in Russia? 

SOME POSSIBLE DOUBLE-CROSSES 

Why should literacy be equated to illiteracy of the realities 
of a world divided into two, and only two. nuclearly armed 
powers out for conquest of the world? Why not allow your new 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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Thinking It Out 

By Robert Ellery 

SIT INS, The Students Report 
Congress of Racial Equality — N.Y. 25c 


THE L.A. TIMES 


The strength of this pamph- 
let on the sit-ins, published in 
May of this year, lies in the 
fact that it was written by the 
Southern sit-in participants 
themselves. 

The pamphlet is made up of 
five letters from Southern stu- 
dents who tell how they got 
caught up in the movement, 
a(nd one letter from a Columbia 
student who tells something of 
the activity in the North. 
HUMOR 

The sit-in participants are re- 
vealed to be dedicated, com- 
mitted and in full possession <f 
a fine sense of humor that has 
earned them through the most 
harrowing experiences. Patricia 
Stephens, of Florida A&M, sub- 
mitted her contribution from a 
Talahassee prison clell. Re- 
calling one of the repeated 
Woolworth sit-ins, she relates: 
“The waitress saw us sitting 
down and said: ‘Oh Lord, here 
they come again!’ . . . Every- 
thing was peaceful. We read. 
I was reading the “Blue Book 
of Crime’ and Barbara Brox- 
ton, ‘How to Tell the Different 
Kinds of Fingerprints’ — which 
gaCve us all a laugh in light of 
the arrests which followed.” 

EQUALITY FOR ALL 

The honesty and simplicity 
with which the students tell 
their story speaks volumes. The 
letter of Edward Rodman of 
Norcom High School in Ports- 
mouth, Virginia points up the 
innate capacity the Southern 
students displayed in organiz- 
ing and carrying through the 
South-wide protest. He says: 
"Our group was a loosely-knit 
collection of high school stu- 
dents, each with the same 
Ideal: ‘Equality for all.’ Frank- 
ly speaking, that is about all 
we had in common. We were 
lacking organization, leadership 
and planning.” Such is the 
modesty of so many of the 
students, that they are not all 
aware of the true magnitude 
of whaft they accomplished. The 
group Rodman speaks about 
held three demonstrations in 
four days, after which he says: 
“Our spontaneous movement 
was gaining momentum quick- 


ly. We were without organiza- 
tion; we had no leader and no 
rules for conduct other than a 
vague understanding that we 
were not to fight back.” 

Rodman’s next experience 
concisely presents the explosive 
content of the quest for civil 
rights in the South. The next 
demonstration he participated 
in was attacked by a mob of 
white youth. The Negro youth 
bought back, despite Rodman’s 
pleas, and routed the mob. The 
next day 300 whites turned out 
with police and police dogs, 
who were turned loose on the 
Negroes. 

The Negro youth in Ports- 
mouth and everywhere else in 
the South have to contend not 
only with the mob, but with 
the power of the state. Some 
of them have shown that they 
are willing to trade blow for 
blow with the Southern prova- 
cateurs. Others, like Rodman 
feel that only a tactic that ex- 
cludes retaliating violently to 
violence can defeat the segre- 
gationalists. In Portsmouth, 
with the help of CORE the sit- 
inners rorganized ineo a more 
tighlty organized, better con- 
trolled group to shun violence 
and carry on with the sit-ins. 

A BREATH OF FREEDOM 

Like the above mentioned 
letters, the others are as in- 
teresting and instructive. We 
would like to have seen a con- 
nection made between this sit- 
in crusade and the past and 
current movements for free- 
dom. We know the sit-inners 
feel this link, but perhaps the 
establishment of these ties is 
expecting too much of CORE. 

As it stands, the pamphlet 
is a breath of freedom in sharp 
contrast to the vulgar ravings 
of the self-appointed represent- 
atives of Southern white 
motherhood, that hover like 
vultures around New Orleans 
grade schools that will be in- 
grated. 



White 

MO1WHO0D 



Attack on Youth 

The “best newspaper west 
of Chicago” recently had an 
editorial entitled “Not a' Job 
for Children.” This was in re- 
sponse to Sen. Kennedy’s pro- 
posal ' during the campaign for 
a “peace corps” of young 
Americans who would serve 
as technical advisers in under- 
privileged countries. 

The writer of the editorial 
feels that youth stre too im- 
mature to handle such jobs 
as technical advisers. I have 
heard this argument many 
times and I believe that it is 
only used as a way to minimize 
or stop any expressions that 
the youth have. Whenever the 
youth take any action such as 
the demonstrations against the 
Japanese- American Security 
Pact they are immediately said 
to be immature and easily in- 
fluenced by propaganda. 

* * * 

The editorial doubted that 
the youth would be “capable of 
overcoming the efforts of Mr. 
Khrushchev’s m i s s i o naries.” 
However this is exactly what 
the youth of Hungary did; just 
as the youth of Japan, Latin 
America, and the sit-inners in 
the United States are fighting 
tyranny. And without the “ex- 
perience, maturity and talent” 
which the writer of the edi- 
torial feels they must have. 

* * * 

The youth are attacked be- 
cause they do not have the 
experience. However, exactly 
how far has this co-called ex- 
perience that youth do not 
have gotten us. Iii most of the 
under-privileged countries this 
experience is used to exploit 
the natural and human re- 
sources of the country. Per- 
haps what the writer of this 
Los Angeles Times editorial is 
really afraid of, is that the 
youth do not want and will not 
use this type of experience. 


AS OTHERS SEE US 

The Streams Beneath The Straws 

By Peter Cadogan 

From: CAMBRIDGE FORWARD, Cambridge, Eng, 


From time to time a book 
appears that alters human ex- 
perience by making explicit the 
possibilities of new relation- 
ships. When thought and deed 
have come to a standstill such 
a book makes it possible for 
them to move again — along un- 
trodden ways. 

It may be that a book of this 
order has recently been pub- 
lished in America — MARXISM 
AND FREEDOM by Raya Dun- 
ayevskaya. 

* * * 

Its thesis? Much of the in- 
tractability of the present situ- 
ation stems from the fact that 
little or no original political 
thinking has been done since 
the early 1920s. This means 
that although immense changes 
have taken place in science, 
technology and economics there 
is nothing to match them in 
political ideas and forms. 
(What have we but the New 
Deal and John Maynard Key- 
nes?) Thus humanity today has 
all the parts with which to 
build a new world but no idea 
how to set about it. 

Early socialist ideas were 
bases, or thought to be based, 
on the concept of socialist in- 
ternationalism . . . The dream 
was shattered by the total 
collapse of the Second Inter- 
national in 1914. 

When Lenin heard the news 
of the collapse he was frankly 
incredulous: “When it proved 
to be true, the theoretical 
ground on which he stood, and 
which he thought so impreg- 
nable, gave way under him.” 
He then did a very strange 
thing. Instead of throwing 
himself into the fray to re- 
create the International he re- 
tired from the political scene 


British Youth in Industry 

There are many places, especially the smaller 
works, where apprentices are used purely and simply as 

cheap and easily disciplined labour, 

■- 

A very serious problem is the) 

employment of young workers I across the artificial harriers of 
who receive the same low rate j snobbery and sectional interest 


of wages without any of the 
benefits which apprentices get. 
These workers outnumber ap- 
prentices and at the same time 
“stay on with the tools.” 

Besides being heavily ex- 
ploited these other young work- 
ers are virtually excluded from 
representation in the factories. 

Trade union officials and 
others with mental rheumatism 
bemoan the fact that young 
people are not joining the trade 
unions. Why should they? Have 
the trade unions done anything 
for them? 

The problem with the factory 
remains. The Ghetto into which 
young workers have been 
placed must be destroyed. This 
won’t be done by the trade 
union Moguls but only by the 
factory and shop organizations, 
and by the young workers 
themselves. 

It is no solution to this prob- 
lem to set up, as some unions 
have done, Junior Workers 
Committees. The committee in 
any case have no powers. They 
the more advanced young work- 
ers from the basic industrial 
organizations. In my opinion 
the emphasis should be placed 
on integrating apprentices and 
young workers with existing 
factory organizations. Young 
workers should have their own 
stewards and where possible 
young workers’ committees in 
the factories. These would cut 


which exist between appren- 
tices and other young workers. 

— Ken Weller 


to re-examine his whole phil- 
osophy. - “He began reading 
Hegel's Science of Logic. It 
formed the great pholosophical 
foundation of the great divide 
in Marxism.” After weeks of ' 
study he came up with this 
startling conclusion: “It is im- 
possible completely to grasp 
Mark’s Capital, and especially 
its first chapter, if you have 
not studied through and under- 
stood the whole of Hegel’s 
Logic. Consequently none of 
the Marxists for the past half 
a century have understood 
Marx!” 

* * * 

It is difficult to begin to con- 
vey in a few words just what 
this means. Modern thinking 
has been vitiated by the as- 
sumed oppositeness of the sub- 
jective and objective. It was 
this that Hegel destroyed. 
Lenin in 1914 (for the first 
time) grasped the significance 
of Hegel’s discovery. 

Dynamic qualities are in 
things and in persons —not 
merely operating upon them. 
Energy, atomic or human, does 
not require to be controlled, or- 
ganized, “mastered.”. It re- 
quires rather to be discoverew, 
understood, made free. When 
it is free it is creativity itself 
and its own justification. 

* * * 

Thus human society can be 
self-activating and self-correct- 
ing and this makes any sort of 
government (the rule of men 
over men) ultimately absurd. 
This is the kernel of dialetics. 
Today homo sapiens is afraid 
of himself because of ignorance 
of the character of movement 
within himself. Straws are pre- 
ferred to the stream. Lenin, 
seeing this for the first time 
and thus being free, had no 
option but to make history. 
This he did and the fact that 
others' undid it for him was 
not his fault. He was much 
too alone, too far ahead. We 
have still to catch up with him, 
and Dunayevskaya has located 
the trail. 


Editor’s Note: We are glad 
to reprint on this page an ex- 
cerpt from “Youth In Indus- 
try." The article first appeared 
in the new British periodical 
“Agitator.” See also page 3, 
“Socialism Reaffirmed.” 


The Cuban Revolution: The Year After 

(Continued from Page 5) 

hero, Castro, to know some things about Russia — its cynicism in 
foreign policy — which might easily result in its dropping 
of Cuba the minute it could get a “peaceful co-existence alliance” 
with America? Why, for that matter, not make yourself aware 
that this petty bourgeois lawyer is just as cynical and could as 
easily slide into alliance with the American State Department 
if it came to face the only truly independent third force — the 
masses wishing to mold their own destiny in their own hands 
sans Fidel Castro, Che Guevara and the newly-arisen state 
bureaucracy? 

There is one reason, and one reason only, behind all this 
self-imposed blindness to the realities of our state capitalist 
world. One and all are Planners who fear the spontaneity of the 
revolutionary masses more than anything else on earth, including 
state capitalism. 

Fidelistos, like Communists, Trotskyists like other radicals 
who thirst for power, share the capitalistic mentality of the 
"backwardness of the masses.” All are ready “to lead,” none to 
listen. 

WHO ARE DOOMED? 

It has-been said of Jesus: “He could save all others. Himself 
he could not save.” It needs now to be said of the old radicals: 
They could save no one, and now they do not even want to save 
themselves. The one consoling feature is their impotence. Far 
from being capable of dooming the revolution, history will show 
them to be the doomed ones. 


THE AFR0-ASIAN REVOLUTIONS 

By ^AYA DUNAYEVSKAYA 

25c Write News & Letters, 8751 Grand River 
| Detroit 4, Michigan 
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\\ ool worth Picket Lines 

I have given considerable thought as to why the 
picket lines have been so sparsely populated with 
Negroes. This is true in Los Angeles, and I feel certain 
must be true of most of the North. Then I began to ex- 
amine the motives that led me to the picket lines. 

First of all, X felt that 1 3 


wanted to become personally 
involved in the struggle. It’s a 
struggle every day hut this was 
active participation and a small 
amount of showing the com- 
munity that I did, indeed, pro- 
test. Then I began to wonder 
WHY I came. 

Since my early twenties I had 
been loosely associated with a 
few psuedo-socialist or Marxist 
people, and had probably be- 
come aware that this was a col- 
lective struggle and not one 
that could be won or decided 
by any one person. Upon talk- 
ing to the people on the line 
1 was aware that the ones that 
showed up constantly were 
people with some kind of leftist 
leaning. This left me with the 
.conclusion that the struggle 
could not be won with spurts 
and flurries all disconnected. It 
has to be a collective and con- 
tinuous mass struggle if it is to 
succeed. 

I am convinced that this is 
the reason we get so little re- 
sponse from the Negro com- 
munity. They know the struggle 
is there, hut they cannot agree 
on how it must be fought. That 
is why I am convinced that a 
thorough-going knowledge of 
the history of the- Negro strug- 
gle in America is not only 
- necessary but vital to that 
struggle. Also and of equal im- 
portance are the economic con- 
clusions of Marx. News and 
Letters has a tremendous job 
to do. 

Fifteen years ago there was 
a desire among Negroes for 
money as a solution to the 
problem. Today this is still of 
some importance, hut it being 
replaced by an insatiable desire 
for freedom first. The Negro 
press is now beginning to sup- 
port people like Lumumba, Cas- 
tro, and anyone not only anti- 
American but revolutionary. 

In the December issue of 
Ebony there is an editorial en- 
titled “The Best is Now” and it 
rambles about the burden or 
responsibility the Negro must 
shoulder after civil rights but 
the thing that impressed me 
were the words, “but the goal 
will still be freedom — not a 
free black man nor a free white 
one, but a free world for all 
men.” This to me seems like a 
new awareness of the need for 
a new society, especially since 
it comes from such a money- 
worshipping and success-story 
magazine as Ebony. I would 
appreciate your comment on 
this. 

— Negro Picket 


West German Nazis 

Adenauer Germany is per- 
meated with Nazis who are 
called “former Nazis” only 
because they no longer have 
total power and know well 
the politicans’ tricks of vot- 
ing for “friends”, in this 
case the “Democrat” Chan- 
cellor Adenauer. The latest 
national scandal in Germany 
is what is taking place in 
the north German state of 
Schleswig - Holstein, headed 
by Kai-Uwe Von Hassel, a 
prominent member of Aden- 
auer's Christian Democratic 
Party. 

Take the case of Franz 
Schtegelberger. He occupied 
no less a post in Hitler Ger- 
many than that of “secretary 
of justice”. The “justice” 
consisted of legalizing mass 
annihilation of medical pa- 
tients and other victims of 
notorious Nazi “raee-pu - ifi- 
cation” plans. First the Am- 
erican authorities decided to 
release him after he served 
only 4 years of a life im- 
prisonment sentence for war 
crimes. Then the native au- 
thorities followed the Am- 
erican lead by approving a 
monthly pension of $700 as 
befits a high-ranking Nazi 
official, only this time it is 
called “government service.” 

Or take the Storm Troop 
General Heinz Reinfarth — 
he is presently a deputy ip 
the Schleswig-Holstein state 
parliament. When German 
citizens trie’d to speak out 
against him, the criticism 
was suppressed on the fan- 
tastic ground that it would 
curtail his freedom of speech 
as a state employee. And so 
it goes throughout that 
happy hunting ground for 
living Nazis. Lothar Stielay, 
an official of the neo-Nazi 
German Reich Party, con- 
tinues to teach the youth of 
Germany, despite this time 
legal charges having been 
brought against him for 
mocking “The Diary of Anne 
Frank.” 

Not only are they teachers 
of "demoncracy” but these 
same exterminators of hu- 
manity are found in the 
Schleswig-Holstein medical 
field. Thus Prof. Werner 
Catel is serving as a profes- 
sor of children’s diseases at 
Keil University, although he 
has admitted that as a “race- 
purifier” under Hitler he 
selected young children for 
death! And do you know on 
what grounds a Hamburg 
court acquitted him? It was 
because he “believed in the 
legality of his actions”! 


•In 




WORKERS BATTLE AUTOMATION 

By Charles Den by 
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• WAR AND THE H-BOMB 

• YOUTH THE WORLD OVER 
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A First Hand 
Look at Politics 
In N. Rhodesia 

By A. N. L Wina 

From: Northern Rhodesia, 
(AFRICA) News Survey 

1 reported at Lusaka, nation- 
al headquarters of the United 
National Independence Party of 
Northern Rhodesia on the 
morning of July 11th. My de- 
parture from Los Angeles In- 
ternational Airport had been 
hurried; I* was being urgently 
called home for consultations. 

... In Northern Rhodesia 
. . . tension has grown to such 
a degree that if trouble started 
it could be on a much wider 
scale than anything seen sc 
far. African aspirations have 
been suppressed far too long. 
Political education has per- 
meated the Africans’ living 
areas in the cities and the 
villages to a degree hard to 
imagine. One young member 
ef a consulate staff told me in 
Lusaka, “you can never talk 
anything even with ycur clos- 
est African friend in this 
country but politics. It is 
politics at the table, politics at 
parties and even at work.” The 
European settlers, on the other 
hand are encouraged by their 
previous successes in wresting 
power for themselves from the 
British Col.nial Office and are 
under the illusion that this 
trend could be maintained. 
They are literally arming them- 
selves to withstand any trans- 
fer of power to the African 
majorities on the grounds of 
“what we have, we hold.” 

* * * 

With my arrival at Ndola . . . 
I found that in its attempts to 
stifle African political expres- 
sion, the government maintains 
a frightening degree of control 
over all African political meet- 
ings and publications and none 
at all over those of the white 
settlers. It is lawful for a 
European to agitate for violent 
resistance of any change while 
it is sedition for an African 
to advocate violence in any 
needed and overdue change . . . 

After this three-week tour 
of the country, I came back 
convinced that: 

a) The United National In- 
dependence Party exereises 
near total influence throughout 
the country in contrast with 
any other political organiza- 
tion; 

b) The Party is organized on 
the basis of collective leader- 
ship and Kenneth Kaunda 
holds the undisputed and high- 
ly respected position of leader; 

c) The Party has been ex- 
ercising a restraining influ- 
ence over the impatient and 
freedom-hungry p o p u 1 a tion 
which it may not, in my view, 
maintain after October if it is 
to continue to be held in high 
regard by its followers and the 
country as a whole; 

d) The people all over the 
country expect more than is 
generally realized in America 
from the American people, and 
particularly the American 
Negro, in terms of material 
support for their freedom 
movement and their education- 
al needs. 

* * * 

Editor’s Note: For copies of 
the complete article by A.N.I. 
Wina write to 821 Glenmont 
Avenue, Los Angeles 24, Cali- 
fornia. 

Eye-Witness Report 
On 

N. Rhodesia 

By A. N. L. Wina 

Sunday, Dee. 18, 1960 
S P.M. 

At 1904 S. Arlington Ave. 
Rm. 207 


A DOCTOR SPEAKS 


By M.D. 


Where Are We Going With Our Science? 


No known life can exist in 
the vicinity of the chemical 
explosions continually taking 
place on the sun and on the 
billions of similar bodies that 
form the universe. The radia- 
tions or energy waves produced 
in these explosions are deadly, 
but so are the rays produced 
by the collisions of the infini- 
tesimal particles within the 
atom. There are, however, cer- 
tain radiations that are essen- 
tial for the existence of living 
matter. In fact, life appears 
to be a means of receiving, 
concentrating, and utilizing the 
different forms of this energy. 
“DIVIDED MAN” 

The human body is, however, 
able to receive very little of j 
the shorter wave radiations of | 
electro-magnetism from ultra- 
violet to ultrasonic to X-rays, j 
Even the very small quantity 
of cosmic rays that occasionally 
reach us from the stars can do 
much harm to life. With the 
H-bomb we are duplicating on 
our very doorstep the radio- 
active conditions close to the j 
sun. The splitting of the atom 
with the release of powerful 
radiations is a scientific break- 
through now confronting be- 
wildered humanity and divided 
man. Unless it serves to help 
in constructing wholeness in 
man it can destroy him. 

As I write this, the weird 
wail of the weekly defense test 
siren all but ruptures my ear 
drum. The nurse in my office 
is one of thousands of zealous 
individuals organized into civil 
defense groups that meet regu- 
larly. There is a great show of 
enthusiasm, activity, and pa- 
triotism as they listen to lec- 
tures and see demonstrations. 

Most people, however, seem 
to be unimpressed by appeals of 
civil defense bureaus, aspiring 
leaders, medical and political 
and manufacturers of home 
bomb shelters selling for “less 
than 90c a day.” I share this 
lack of enthusiasm. 

A CITY HIT BY H-BOMB 

Last year a congressional 
sub-committee received expert 
testimony on “The Biological 
and Environmental Effects of 
Nuclear War.” It was reported 
that with the dropping of a 
small-sized H-bomb on a city 
of a million people many thou- 
sands would die immediately. 
Of the hundreds of thousands 
injured, one third would be so 
badly hurt as to be hopeless; 
one third would need hospital 


treatment and immediate surg- 
ery to save life; the remaining 
one third would be considered 
“light” cases hut would need 
help from doctors. People 
would he trapped seven to 
fifteen miles from the center 
of the explosion by tire debris. 

The same congressional sub- 
committee in reviewing the 
Nevada testing ground experi- 
ments on houses noted that 
there was very tittle protection 
in ground floors and basements 
of most houses. It was stated 
that in an area sixty by nine 
miles there would be a dose 
of over 6000 roentgens for two 
days afier the dropping of a 
“small” bomb. Dropping of a 
2000 megaton bomb on the 
Untied States would kill 55% 
of the population. Even if the 
population were well trained 
and had bomb shelters, 45% of 
the population would be killed. 
It is estimated that the United 
States has stockpiled at least 
28,000 megatons of nuclear ex- 
plosives and Russia not much 
less. 

Six hundred roentgens will 
kill nearly every human being 
exposed to the dose. Four hun- 
dred fifty R will bring death 
to about one half the people 
exposed. There is cell damage 
from doses of fifty to two hun- 
dred roentgens. The effects of 
lower radiation are cumulative 
and may be productive of seri- 
ous disease. 

It might be well to know that 
a fluoroscopic X-ray study of 
the stomach and intestines in 
some doctors offices gives 
| twenty-five and more R for 
each minute of exposure. An 
X-ray of the full mouth gives 
up to ten R; an X-ray of a spine 
up to four or five R per film. 
These figures vary with dif- 
ferent X-ray machines and 
techniques of exposure. It is 
therefore certainly good sense 
for an injured workman to be 
cautious as to the place and 
person through which he sub- 
mits to X-ray exposure. Espe- 
cially is this desirable if he is 
young, since the blood and 
reproductive cells are extreme- 
ly sensitive to X-rays. 

It is just as sensible to be 
more than hesitant about de- 
pending on bomb shelters, 
basements or civil defense 
salesmen to save us from nuc- 
lear war destruction. There 
must be an end to the separa- 
tion of science from humanity. 


STARTING IN 7967 
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We’re In A Full-Blown Recession 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Auto workers are saying 
the same thing about their 
union, and particularly so 
since the UAW reported that 
there is over 46 million dol- ' 
lars in the treasury. This is 
10 million more than it was 
last year at a time when many 
thousands more auto workers 
are not working and are not 
paying dues. It is supposed to 
be a strike fund, but already 
Reuther is preparing for 
nothing but sell-out “now 
that we have a friend in the 
White House.” 

Finally, “the left of the left,” 
Harry Bridges’ Longshoremen’s 
Union has just accepted the 
terms of the Pacific Maritime 
Association which would permit 
unbridled Automation to be in- 
troduced. 

WAR PROPAGANDA 

The Government has chosen 
the anniversary of the dropping 
of the bomb on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki to carry on a propa- 
ganda for air shelters, for pre- 
parations against any other 
“day of infamy.” The release of 
the pictures of these A-bombs 
and the hitman slaughter has 
had the opposite effect. It is 
openly admitted by all mass 
media that no one takes ser- 
iously the propaganda air shel- 
ters as any defense against a 
nuclear ho o :aust. There are 
no buyers of this “defense.” The 
pacifist action at the launching 
site of the new nuclear-powered 
submarines met with wide- 
spread sympathy. Not only that. 
There is an international fla- 
vor to the desire for peace in 
the feeling of solidarity the 
American workers and Negroes 
have toward the mass demon- 
strations in Japan against any 
war pacts as well as for the Bri- 
tish mass demonstrations 
against nuclear war. 

POLITICS AND SUCH 

One thing the electioneering 
has achieved is that the work- 
ers are talking about politics in 
an altogether new way. It is 
not the politics either of Ken- 
nedy or - the labor bureaucracy. 
If is the politics as a way of 
life of the millions of people 
struggling for freedom through- 
out the world. In one shop, for 
example, they were discussing 
the Congo, Lumumba versus 
Kasavubu, with the familiarity 
with which they talk about Mac- 
Donald versus Rarick. The 
Negro workers, especially, 
were, to a man, with Lumumba, 
holding that he could not as 
easily be led around by the 


nose as were either Kasavubu 
or the so-called strongman, Mo- 
butu. “There is no point,” said 
one, “to stand in line with hat 
in hand pleading for freedom. 
You get only what you fight 
for.” He pointed to the South- 
ern sit-ins Jo prove his point. 

In terms of world politics 
these, of course, are not isolated 
battles. Every battle fought by 
Negroes In the United States is 
news flashed around the globe. 
What workers in other countries 
see in this is an alternate to the 
power struggle between 
America and Russia. Thus in 
apartheid South Africa the Afri- 
cans have adopted the tech- 
nique of the sit-downers. At the 
same time, in the struggle 
against layoffs at the Renault 
plant in Paris the French work- 
ers went on strike, carrying 
signs demanding independence 
for Algeria. The feeling of in- 
ternational solidarity is the new 
element in the struggle of the 
American workers as they wait 
for the new Administration to 
take office.- They are not wait- 
ing, hat in hand. They are 
organizing themselves for the 
battles ahead. 

RANK AND FILE 
OPPOSITION 

The disgust of the men to- 
ward the do-nothing policies of 
the union leadership is taking 
many different shapes, from 
wild-catting to organization of 
rank and file caucuses. There 
will be new elections in the 
steel union in February. Many 
local steel unions have placed 
the name of Donald Rarick in 
opposition to their- president 
David MacDonald. In the auto 
union, there is a National Com- 
mittee for Democratic Action 
UAW, as well as many local 
rank and file groups that are 
prepared to push their “thirty- 
hour week at forty hours’ pay 
at the new convention. In the 
longshoremen’s union the men 
are organizing against ratifica- 
tion of the sell-out contract on 
Automation. 

At the same time it is clear 
both among the workers who 
have a job and those who are. 
jobless that the unstinted sup- 
port given to Kennedy means 
that they expect him to 
change conditions, and they 
do not mean to wait forever 
for him to end the recession. 
Plunging into war is not the 
answer they see to continu- 
ous recessions.. The air of ex- 
pectancy has a deadline ele- 
ment in it that it will dis- 
charge at the start of the new 
year. 
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Our Life and Times 


South American 
Revolts 

Venezuela has been the 
scene of army troops firing 
machine guns into crowds of 
unemployed workers. Argen- 
tina was the scene of two 
revolts in less than a week. 
In Nicaragua, Honduras and 
Guatemala revolts against 
the dictatorial governments 
broke out in a single week. 
Haiti and the Dominican Re- 
public are on the verge of 
revolt. There are many in- 
dications of revolt in Colom- 
bia and Costa Rica. Not even 
the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion has been able to blame 
all of these revolutions on 
Castro. 

Yet Eisenhower has chosen 
this moment to send the U.S. 
fleet to’ patrol the shores 
against a “Castro plot” and 
insure the present dictators 
against the revolts of the 
people. The nailed fist only 
succeeds in making Castro 
into a hero. 

Latin America, after 
Africa, is probably the most 
plundered continent. De- 
mocracy there is a myth and 
the army, which survives 
each revolution, continues as 
the real power, with the sup- 
port of American imperial- 
ism. 

The contrast between the 
extreme rich, who have de- 
rived their wealth from oil, 
political exploitation of the 
natural resources of the con- 
tinent and the starvation 
wages paid to the workers, 
shows the real reason why 
there are so many revolu- 
tions in Latin America. 
Added to the economic ex- 
ploitation by its native 
rulers as well as American 
imperialism is the perennial 
military rule, the dictator- 
ships which are under the 
full protection of the U. S. 
State Department and which 
protect corruption and sup- 
press the democratic efforts 
of the people to change their 
governments. It is for this 
reason that Fidelismo is so 
attractive. He did at least- 
get rid of “Yankee imperial- 
ism.” Until the one-crop 
economies are ended and all 
their natural resources al- 
lowed to develop under their 
own rule, the peoples of 
Latin America will continue 
to revolt, Castros o r no 
Castros. 

* * * 

Fruits of Conquest 

How would you like to buy 
all of your groceries at a 
25% discount, buy your 
cocktails at 25c each, your 
liquor at $2.00 per quart, 
your new car at less than 
wholesale, gasoline at 14c a 
gal. cigarettes at 7c a pack, 
free medical care, vacation- 
ing at $1.25 a day, housing 
at less than $50 per month? 
.This is not the promise of 
the socialist future but the 
reality of being a wife of an 
Army, Navy or Air Force 
officer located abroad as an 
occupier of our rich de- 
feated former enemies, now 
allies of American imperial- 


By PETER MALLORY 

ism. What is it costing you, 
as American workers, facing 
unemployment, paying taxes 
and all time high price® in 
the U.S. A.? 

The present “Gold Crisis” 
reveals that the U.S. is suf- 
fering a 3 billion dollar 
yearly loss just in paying 
the salaries of the troops and 
their dependents who are 
living abroad. At the present 
rate of spending, within 6 
years the entire gold supply 
of the U.S. will have been 
spent abroad. That is why 
Eisenhower, after the elec- 
tion, has called for the “de- 
pendents” to come home. 
But the larger question, the 
spending of $40 billion a 
year for so-called “defense” 
in a world situation where 
even they admit they have 
no defense for missile- 
carried atomic destruction, 
is plain insanity. 

If American industry were 
to cut off their $40 billion in 
war -contracts, any govern- 
ment which proposed it 
would fall overnight. Let Us 
face it. American capitalism 
could not exist today with- 
out that $40 billion in war 
contracts. It needs the so- 
called threat of war to exist. 
* * * 

Louisiana Barbarism 

The sorry spectacle of a 
mob of ignorant white wo- 
men, howling like demented 
animals at a 5-year-old Negro 
child trying to attend 
school, reveals the result of 
Southern barbarism which 
calls itself the “Southern 
way of life.” These fools are 
but a very small fraction of 
the people of the state, at 
latest count they number 
about 40. Who is to blame 
for the mess? 

The present Louisiana 
Governor, Davies, is more 
noted for guitar playing than 
for having any brains. He 
calls the shots as the 
Southern Bourbons, living 
off the sweat of non- 
unionised labor, order him 
to. The racketeer-ridden le- 
gislature started the whole 
mess by passing a series of 
segregation measures to 
please these tycoons, and 
which the Federal Courts re- 
cently declared unconstitu- 
tional. Without the sanction 
of the state legislature on 
the side of ignorance and the 
weakness of the Federal 
Government to enforce Fed- 
eral law, the schools would 
be operating on a desegre- 
gated basis by now. 

One incident recently 
shown on T.V. showed a 
hateful white woman trying; 
to force her 4 or 5-year-old 
boy to shout the slogan “We 
don’t want integration”. She 
poked and shoved him and 
shouted the slogan at him, 
but the only comment the 
child would make was, “NO”. 
His refusal to repeat his 
mother’s slogan stood out in 
sharp contrast not only to 
his ignorant mother and 
more ignorant Governor 
Davies, but also to President 
Eisenhower who is too busy 
playing golf, and giving 


“farewell banquets” at the 
White House — when he is- 
not sending warships to 
South American waters— to 
speak out for democracy not 
’’over there” but in the 
country over which he pre- 
sides. 

The Congo 

As we go to press we see 
the results of the victory of 
“the West” in the U.N. in 
seating Kasavubu — the man- 
handling of the duly elected 
Premier Lumumba and shov- 
ing him into prison under 
the trumped up charges of 
“inciting to revolt.” In fact 
it is the connivance of Am- 
erica with Belgium which 
put Kasavubu, who had only 
12 of the elected deputies to 
Lumumba’s 36, into the: Pre- 
sidency of the Republic, 
after which he suspended 
Parliament, arrested Lu- 
mumba and established the 
dictatorship of Colonel 
Mobutu. Mobutu gets his or- 
ders from the Belgian im- 
perialists who are returning 
under many guises from 
technicians to residents and 
connives with the other Bel- 
gian puppet. Premier Moise 
Tshombe of secessionist 
Katanga. 

Mobutu cannot control his 
rape of the Congolese people, 
troops from acts of terrorism, 
and extortion from U.N. of- 
ficials who displease them. 
The one thing he is good at 
is to work up a lynch party 
to manacle Lumumba who 
was trying to return to his 
home and political rule of 
Stanleyville. There is no - 
doubt that Lumumba had re- 
lied on economic aid from 
Russia as well as Ghana, 
Guinea, and other African 
Republics, but since when is 
that a crime? 

The U.N. first played the 
full American imperalist 
game when it entered the 
Congo and began interfering 
in Congolese affairs and 
kept Premier Lumumba even 
from using the radio to talk 
to his people. Later even 
that personnel could not 
stand by and see Belgium 
steal its way back to rule 
after it had supposedly ' 
granted the Congo its inde- 
pendence. But the U.N. ad- 
minstrator no sooner began 
sending those type • of re- 
ports back when Eisenhower 
showed he had as little use 
for the U.N. as Khrushchev 
had when the reports were 
against him. The “brave lone 
Hammersjold” is just silent. 

If the U.N. connives now 
in this barbaric act against 
Lumumba, it will stand ex- 
posed to the world as nothing 
more than an American im- 
perialist puppet. The “West” 
was quick enough to forget 
all about democracy and 
freedom for sovereign states 
when the particular sovereign 
state — the Congo — proved to 
have become the battle- 
ground between Russia and 
America for control over 
Africa. The victims every- 
where will be the African 
freedom fighters. 
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